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TO  THE  READER. 


If,  in  these  Memoirs  of  Oddities  and  Originab 
from  naiuf^9  inequalities  and  apparent  oppo- 
aitions  should  be  noticed,  be  it  recollected  that 
nature  contrasts  the  fertile  by  the  barren; 
and  with  the  beautiful  connects  the  sublime. 
Should  extravagancies,  unusual  in  general 
life,  appear^  it  will  be  but  justice  to  allow 
exceptions  to  general  rule ;  also  that  nature, 
equally  with  art,  fashions  many  oddities ;  that 
an  oddity  is  an  origimil,  amenable  to  no  pre- 
cedent; and  that  to  condemn  without  prece- 
dent is  to  be  more  arbitrary  than  equitable. 


f 

vi  TO   THE    BEADER. 


If,  in  this  narrative  of  fadSy  any  feature 
present  itself  which  may  convey  a  similarity 
to  any  which  some  novelist  has  produced,  be 
it  remarked  that,  as  novelists  sometimes  derive 
from  nature,  a  simple  coincidence  cannot  be 
censurable  in  him  who  professes  wholly  a 
transcript  of  the  great  original. 

If,  in  the  occasional  remarks  illustrative  of 
my  subjects,  I  shall  ever  be  found  to  have 
substituted  dullness  for  gravity,  pertness  for 
pleasantry,  or  scurrility  for  satire,  let  it  be 
considered  that  he  who  is  never  dull  is  some- 
times troublesome ;  that  pertness  has  been 
licensed  as  vivacity,  and  scurrility  sanctioned 
as  good  sense !  that  to  appear  always  wise 
argues  a  deficiency  of  wit,  and  to  be  always 
witty  is  to  be  often  unwise. 

Whether  the  biographical  facts  here  recorded 
will  interest  and  agitate  the  reader  I  know 
not;  but  this  I  know,  that  they  interested  and 
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agitated  extremely  all  those  concerned;  and 
that  which  **  comes  home  to  the  business  and 
bosom"  of  one,  may,  I  apprehend,  go  home  to 
the  business  and  bosom  of  another. 

These  being  the  memoirs  of  many — among 
whom  my  father,  Marmaduke  Merrywhistk, 
Esq.,  and  myself  have  the  honour  to  be  intro- 
duced;,! may  be  expected  to  say  something 
of  the  characters  noticed;  but  in  this,  my 
Preface,  to  remark  on  the  many  would  be 
considered  judicious  by  few,  and  premature, 
probably,  by  all.  Of  myself  it  will  be  most 
decorous  to  say  nothing,  and  of  my  dear 
father  it  would  be  irreverent  to  say  less — he 
is  gone  **  to  that  bourn  whence  no  traveller 
returns ;"  but  his  fame — with  those  who  knew 
him— remains,  to  gild  the  casement  of  his 
son's  **  upper  story ;"  the  glitter  of  which  is 
now  reflected  on  the  Reader's  face,  diflfusing 
over  it  (I  respectfully  trust)  a  gleam  of  soft- 
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ened  sunshine,  like  the  smile  of  good-nature ; 

and  that  it  may  continue  there  through  the 
perusal  of  the  following  narrative,  nor  de- 
cline  with  its  close,  is  the  ardent,  though 
humble,  hope  of 

The  Public's  most  devoted  Servant, 

MaHMADVKB   MeKETWHISTLK. 


*#*  A  few  Errata  will  appear,  which  the  reader's  iotel* 
ligent  mind  wiU  rctedily  rectify,  without  the  Mceail^  of  a 
printed  reference  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ISN'T  IT  ODm-Wkat?  Why  t\ke 
question  was  put,  and  to  whom  ;  and  by 
whom  it  was  interrogatively  answered, 
gentle  reader,  you  shall  know  anon  ; 
but  first  let  me  obsenre  that  it  is  one 
which  may  frequently,  and  aptly,  be  put 
in  the  present  age,  which  is  so  very  odd^ 
as  scarcely,  if  ever,  to  have  had  its 
fellow.  .  Who  can  reflect  upon  the  cha- 
racter it  assumes,  that  of  an  enlightened 
age,  and  then,  advert  to  our  fashions,  and 
not  exclaun  '*  Isn't  it  odd  ?  *'  Who  can 
take  up  a  newspaper,  and  read  the  disposi- 
tion of  its  contents,-^exhibiting  a  species 
of  satirical  cross-readings — and  not  cry, 
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"  Im't  it  odd  ?  "  for  instance,  "  The 
fiourUhing  state  of  the  country  '*  tagged  by 
a  long  "  List  of  bankrupts'^ — Parliamen- 
tary squabbles  by  '*  Want  Places  " — The 
Speech  of  a  Popular  by  a  Puff  Direct — 
An  ''  Essay  on  the  fashionable  fine  Arts, 
by  an  Essay  of  the  Fancy— \  New  Lottery 

by  "  A  Hoax  i  "—Lady 's  Rout  by 

"  Outrages  of  the  Mob**'— A  liberal  cri- 
tique, by  a  notice  from  an  '*  Assurance 
office — "  Political  impartiality  '*  by 
Party  Resolutions ;  and  the  Editor's  opmion 
by  ''  To  be  let,  or  sold,"  cwn  multisaliis. 
And  really,  these  cross  roads  meet  some- 
times. Who  can  read  of  eyangelieal 
missions  sent  abroad,  and  observe^  but 
one  solitary  individual,  and  that  one  a 
QuakeresSy  (Mrs.  Fry,)  volunteering  upon 
a  most  important  mission,  that  of  **  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  blind,"  in  prison,  at 
home ;  and  not  think  Isn't  it  odd  ?  In 
short,  who  can  see,  or  hear,  half  at  least 
that  is  seen  or  heard,  and  not  put  the 
same  questiou2  Peihaps  it  may  be  odd 
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that  I  hare  written,  and  as  odd  that  you' 
should  read — tkis  book,  I  mean — for  it 
would  be  very  odd,  in  so  learned  and 
preceptorial  an  age,  could  we  find  any 
one  unable  to  read ;  indeed  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  plebeian  who  cannot,  as  it 
was  formerly  to  find  a  patrician  who  could. 
The  critics,  to  be  sure,  have  said,  that 
notwithstanding  every  body  writes^  every 
body  does  not  read.  Whether  they  mean 
the  authors  or  the  public,  I  cannot  say. 
"  Modem  authors^'*  says  Erasmus,  "  lorite 
nothing  but  trash.''  "  I  beg  your  pardon,** 
said  I, — "  What  ?  you  alive  in  the  time 
of  Erasmus  ?  "  Erasmus  Fubbs,  reader, 
of  whom  anon.    *'  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
must  advocate  some  of  the  modems  in 
spite  of  the  schools ;  and  I .  never  will 
admit  that  none  but  the  andents  are  ex* 
cellent:   and  that  no  literary  effort  is 
worthy  of  perusal  which  is  not  written 
after  their  modes.  The  ancients  certainly 
were  clever  in  their  way ;  but  shall  I  be 
told  that  it  was  the  same  way  in  which 
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isomc  modems  excel,  who  are  pointed 
out  to  us  as  models  ?  Those  whose  daring 
fights  were  only  equalled  by  Dmdalw^ 
who  made  himself  wings,  and  soared  on 
high*  Icarus  did  the  same,  and  by  soar- 
ing too  high,  discovered  that  extremes  are 
more  certainly  consequent  upon  each 
other  than  is  generally  imagined.  That 
some  moderns  borrow,  can  be  no  objec- 
tion ;  the  ancients  did  the  same,  and 
largely,  and  are  applauded :  that  others 
steal,  and,  disguising  the  object  of  theft, 
vouch  it  for  their  own,  is  admissible: 
the  divine  Plato  made  the  turpitude  of 
lying  and  thieving  to  consist,  not  in  the 
acts  themselves,  but  in  the  doing  them 
so  clumsily  as  to  be  found  out.  Among 
the    moderns    we    undoubtedly    have 

many  originals!  and we  have  some, 

with  whom  taste  will  ever  be  happy 
to  associate  ;  and  genius  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  glory  in  ;  and  he  who 
asserts  the  contrary,  possesses  neither 
discrimination  nor  taste.     Do  you  ever 
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Steal  upon  the  Lacedemonian  plan, 
youngTyro?— Hold— putting  the  ques- 
tion may  probably  produce  crime,  when 
confession  alone  is  sought. .  A  catholic 
ostler  went  to  confession :  among  other 
questions  put  by  the  priest,  (who  had 
confessed  many  ostlen,  and  was  tho- 
roughly versed  in  their  tricks ;  and  wish- 
ed to  obtain  a  plenary  'confession,  that 
plenary  absolution  might  follow,)  was 
this  one,  **  Did  you  never  grease  the 
horses*  teeth  to  prevent  them  eating  their 
com,  that  you  might  secure  it  for  your- 
self?'* "  ATo,*'  answered  the  confessed. 
The  next  time  he  went,  among  the  crimes 
he  acknowledged  was  *'  Qrcanng  lh& 
horses'  tceUi''  "  How  ?  "  said  the  priest, 
"  I  thought  you  told  me  you  never  did 
so."*  "  Never,'*  said  the  ostler,  "  till  you 
put  it  into  my  head." 

We  will,  however,  dismiss  the  subject 
for  one  more  to  our  purpose :  and  return 
to  the  eld  lady,  who  put  the  query  "  Isn't 
ii  odd  ?"  and  the  other  old  lady,  who 
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replied,  «  What  ? ''  "  Why/'  (said  the 
hntf)  ''our  good  friend  is  coufined  at 
last."  **  Bless  me/'  was  the  rejoinder, 
! '  married  fifteen  years  aqd  this  is  her  first  .- 
it  is  odd  indeed !  pmy  is  it  a  boy  or  a 
girl  ?*'  "  A  boy,  ma'am/*  was  the  infor- 
i^ation,  "  and  I  am  told  the  ugliest  little 
creature  you  ever  saw :  as  ugly  as  an  ape, 
as  its  own  father  said.**  Mrs.  Crack,  the 
lady  who  made  this  charitable  assertion, 
and  Mrs.  Crow,  the  lady  who  listened  to 
it»  were  neighbours  and  intimates,  in  a 
small  town,  or  rather  large  village,  about 
150  miles  from  London ;  and  were  the 
Morning  Posts,  Daily  Advertisers,  Even^ 
ing  Chronicles,  Sunday  Observers,  &c. 
of  the  place ;  or  in  other  words,  collec- 
tors and  publishers  of  all  the  news  of 
that,  and  all  the  surrounding  places, 
within  reach  of  their  cognizance,  for 
miles ;  and,  odd  as  it  may  appear,  they 
took  as  much  delight  in  hearing  and 
propagating  bad  news  as  good :  also  in 
.e^Kaggemtingthe  former,  and  extenuating 
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the  latter ;  a  conkmoD  practice  widi  gos* 
sifpB^  who  are,  one  and  aU,  the  greatest 
prats,  of  society.  Now»  Mv^.  CkaCk  had 
exaggerated  in  this  case, '  for '  thotigfl 
when  I  was  bom — "  you  borA — that's 
odd/'— What  ?  that  I  should  have'  been 
bom  ?  it  would  be  much  odder  that  you 
should  read  a  work  written  by  me,  and 
I  not  bom.  "  Ho^  ho !  then  you  were 
the  ugly  littlie  ape  f '^  You  cannot  ex- 
pect me  to  fiu^e  sudk  an  aeknowledg- 
ttfent ;  and  I  have  already  observed  that 
IVfrs;  Crack  ezaggemted.  My  father 
certainly  said  i«>lien  he  first  saw  me — and 
my  father^B  veracity  was  generally  to  be 
depended  upoiEi,  though  this  specific 
case  1,  when  I  heard  it,  rather  thought 
was  ati  exoeptien  to  the  general  rale^ — 
My  father  said,  ''  What  an  Ugly  Mc 
monkey  t  ^  Isn't  it  odd  7  but  he  did  say 
it :  and  Mrs.  Craok,  whose  vemifcity  was, 
as  Mrs.  Crow  often  saidr-*fbr  very  inti- 
Hiate  friends  will  smnetims  slander  each 
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other ;  and  that 's  odd  too — ^Mrs.  Crack, 
who9e  veracity^  I  8ay>  on  the  authority, 
and  in  the  language  of  Mrs.  Crow,  was 
sometimes  duberaus,  perverted  it  into  the 
assertion  that  I  was  ugly  as  an  ape  !  Now 
had  my  father  used  these  Words,  he 
would  have  paid  himself  but  an  ill  com- 
pliment, for  the  nurse  had  preceded  his 
speech  by  "  ha,  sir,  he  has  your  eyes, 
nose  and  mouthy  to  a  T" — And  why,  of 
all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet,  T  should 
always  be  selected  as  a  test,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  guess.  Probably,  messieurs, 
the  annotators,  and  commentators,  may 
hereafter,  indulge  you  and  me,  rei^der, 
and  the  world  at  large,  with  some  light 
thrown  upon*  this  important  subject: 
[worthy  of  as  much  learned  research  as 
some  other  of  the  many  ei&inent  objects 
which  stimulate  the  indurtry  of  this  sci- 
entific, erudite,  and  black  letter  age; 
but,  at  present,  unfortunately,  we  must 
be  content  to  take  Nurse  Shcepshanks*s 
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expression  upon  its  own  merits^  withoilt 
any  elucidation  at  all.]  "  To  a  T/'said 
nurse  :  and  my  father-^ 

"  Orinned  horribly  a  gkastfy  smile f^* 

A9  he  thought  you  an  ugly  little  monkey  ?" 
No — he  certainly  smiled:  but  ft  was 
one  of  those  smiles  which  proceed  from 
good  humour,  and  nothing  which  pro- 
ceeds from  good  humour  can  be  ghastly 
or  horrible :  and,  it  was  one  of  those 
smiles  which  give  a  ready  assent  to  an 
observation  which  seems  to  lay  some- 
thing like  "  flattering  unction  to  the 
soul  '*  of  the  smiler.  Yet  how  to  recon- 
cile the  idea — ^pshaw,  notion — let's  be 
logical  at  any  rate — that  my  father  could 
smile  a  confession  that  I  was  like  him, 
and  say  that  /  was  an  ugly  little  monkey  ^  ' 
I  am  at  a  loss :  for,  although  it  id,  and 
ever  was,  and,  probably,  ever  will  be, 
customary  enough  to  abuse  others,  wd 
rarely  abuse  ourselves ;  if  we  do,  it  i% 
but  a  cwmmg  humility ;  for  we  are  fully 
aware  that  no  one  estimates  our  veracity 
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at  a  higher  rate  than  Mrs.  Crack's  did  in 
the  opinion  of  her  dear  friend  Mrs.  Crow. 

My  father,  therefore,  must  have  meant 
any  thing  else  rather  than  what  he  said ; 
like  most  people  when  they  pay  com- 
pliments. Perhaps,  when  nurse  told  him 
how  lUc  him  I  was,  his  natural  modesty, 
(I  inherited  it ;  indeed  it  is,  as  you  will 
find,  when  we  become  better  acquainted, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in 
my  character— isn't  it  odd  1)  perhaps,  I 
say  his  modesty  occasioned  him  to  utter 
such  an  ambiguous  assertion — for  ambi- 
guous I  will  prove  it. 

[You  may  recollect  the  fable  of  The 
owl,  the  owlets^  afid  the  eagle  : 

An  eagk  and  owl,  had  their  broods  in  one  tree  ; 

That  above,  this  bdow^  watch'd  their  infantine  cares ; 
The  <ml^  now  and  then,  went  the  eagle  to  see. 

But  too  stately  the  other  to  visit  down  stairi* 

The  remark  is  in  point*-as  these  neighbours  and  friends 
Were  chatting,  the  owl  said,  *'  My  lady,  I  pray. 

When  securing  for  dinner  what  prey  fortune  tends. 
Spare  my  beautiful  babes,  if  they  fall  in  your  way.*' 
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*^  Detfr  madaiBy*'  tbe  eagle,  <<  of  that  bis  assur'd  ; 

YoUr  bMjfdd,  as  our  inendshfpy  most  sacred  shall  he : 
But  pray  draw  itlieir  porlraitSy  and  thus  be  securM ; 

For  a  sight  of  them,  then,  will  be  safeguard  from  me. 

iTiey  *re  like  yon?*— «•  Not  exactly,"^  the  parent  re- 
plied ; 
*•  In  my  day  I've  been  prais'di  now  my  charms 
have  declined ; 
But  the  ro^'s  first  bloom,  &  the  castle's  fam'd  pride. 
May  be  tiac'd  in  the  leaves,  and  the  wreck.left  behind . 

Their  eyes  they  are  pieicing:  their  noste  divine; 

Their  expression  bewitching ;  their  air  degagS  \* 
Said  the  eagle,  "  Dear  madam,  before  I  would  dine 

On  such  angels,  I  'd  fast,  yes,  for  ever  and  aye." 

The  eagle  one  evening,  was  hov'ring  about ; 

The  owl  had  gone  mousing,  a  meal  to  prepare ; 
The  oakU  by  chance,  as  mamma  was  gone  out. 

Stole  out  of  their  nest  for  a  mouthful  of  air. 

The  eagle  espied  them,  and,  giving  a  scowl, 
Said   ^*  What  wrstcfaes  are  these  which  the  fates  io 
me  give? 

Near  our  tree  too ;  but  these  can*t  "belong  to  the  owl ; 
For  indeed  they're  a  great  deal  too  frightful  to  live." 

Thit  eaglets  they  supp'd  on  the  (mUtt  that  night  : 
The  owl  retum'd  home,  miss'd  her  peit :  full  of  woe 

iTo  the  eagle  she  flew,  with  the  aspect  of  Aight, 
To  inquire  if  she  'd  seta  tbem :  the  eagle  said  no. 
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The  owl,  looking  rounds  saw  one  beautiful  face. 
Of  a  head  without  body,  that  lay  by  the  nest : 
"  Oh   niHrd'ress/*  she  cried,  "  that 's  a  head  of  our 
race: 
My  cherubs  you  *ve  slaughtered,  and — where  are 
the  rest  ? 

Ah,  could  yoU|    though  friendship  and  oaths  were 
no  tie. 
Unmoved,  such  sweet,  innocent,  beauty  behold  f 
What  heart,  but  of  steel,  could  have  doomed  them  to  die; 
What  blood  at  their  fate  but,  save  yours,  had  ran 
cold  r 

**  Dear  madam  I**  the  eagle,    <<you   callM    your^s 
divine ; 
I  thought  those  youngdemons,  or  cats ;  so,  half«scar'd, 
I  pouncM  'em  ft>r  supper :  the  fault  was  not  mme : 
Had  you  paiuted  from  nature  your  pangs  had  been 
spar'd." 

Find  me  the  parents  who  think  their 
own  pets  ugly.  The  fact  is,  my  father 
had  a  knack  of  calling  children,  in  a 
good-natured  way,  little  monkeys  ;  and  the 
identical  way  in  which  he  called  them 
so  always  conveyed  an  opposite  mean- 
ing:   therefore    moukey   in    this    case 
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meant  any  thing  but  monkey :  and  the 
ugly  was  put  in,  I  assert— I  asseverate — 
from  sheer  modesty,  because  nurse  had 
said  I  was  like  him — and  like  him  I 
was :  and  he  removed  the  stigma  of  his 
phrase  before  he  left  the  room,  by 
kissing  me,  with  "  bless  your  stoeetface  /" 
This  my  mother  told. me,  and  she  was 
like  myself,  a  very  scrupulous  chronicler 
of  facts.  Now,  as  I  trust  you  are  satisfied, 
reader ;  and  as  I  am,  and  always  was, 
(and  when  was  a  case  more  incontrover- 
tibly  proved  r)  you  will  join  me  in  repro- 
bating the  malevolence  of  Mrs.  Crack  : 
to  doubt  your  acquiescence  in  this  mo* 
dest  intimation,  cannot,  (from  your 
known  candour,)  be  odd. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Sm  Marmadukb  MERRVwinstxE,  the 
great  ancestor,  or  original  of  our  family, 
(a  family  which  has  produced  many  ori- 
ginals,) came  in  with  the  conqueror,  as 
all  primogenitors  of  all  families  who 
affect  to  be  any  body  did ;  for  not  to  de- 
scend from  the  participators  in  the  con- 
quest is  to  belong  to  nobody ,  and  become 
s  a  mere  locum  tenens  ;  and,  therefore  as 
nobody  cares  to  make  such  an  acknow- 
ledgment, every  body's  great  ancestor 
came  in  with  the  conqueror ;  some  were 
barons,  some  knights,  some  esquires: 
some  one  thing,  some  another,  down  to 
the  lowest  ranks ;  yet — all  came  in  with 
the  conqueror. 

Our  great  ancestor,  Sir  Marmadutc 
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Sm    M.VBHADUKE    MeRRY WHISTI^. 


Arhs, — Argnt-tt  bar  fata,  between  two  vrluitU-pifa 
•ud  K  irnmtict,  «r. 

Menywlustte — for  so  is  he  designated,  as 
he  lies  at  full  leogtb,  (in  a  larg«  yelium 
draft  I  possess,)  with  the  geneaUi^cal 
tree  of  Our  &mily  growing  nut  of  his 
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SiK  Habmadukb  Merrywhistle. 


cuirass ;  laden  with  shieldn,  or  apples  or 
turnips,  or  trenchers,  (for  they  are  like 
either,)  with  the  various  degrees  and 
names  of  our  succeeding  ancettort  and 
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Dame  Gertaude. 


aticatretses  inscribed  down,  or  rather  up, 
tomyfather:  andofthis  SirMamiaduke 
I  shall  produce  a  faithful  representation  ; 
both  in  his  military  and  court  dress ;  m 
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Hv  Gbeat  Great  Gwaudtaibs^. 


well  as  one  of  Dame  Qertrude  his  ladjr, 
ID  her  court  dress;  which  I  copied 
from  A  curious  paintiDg,  (it  is  to  me  too 
■acred  a  subject  to  call  a  dat^,)  which  is 
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My  Cheat  Great  Gbandhothk^. 


said  to  hare  descended,  as  an  heir  loom 
to  our  family  from  the  days  of  the  per- 
sons it  represents,  in  the  eleTODth  cen- 
tury ;  and  is  as  mdiaputably  genuine  as 
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many  other  such  authorities ;  though  my 
veneration  for  veracity  will  not  allow  me 
to  conceal  that  it  has  been  whispered 
that  somebody  J  though,  (as  usual,  nobody 
did  it,)  imposed  these  portraits  upon 
the  other  descendants  of  Sir  Marmaduke 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  genuine ; 
and  this  somebody  was  thought  to  be 
my  great  great  grandfather ;  whom,  and 
a  cousin  of  his,  (who  became  his  wife,) 
they  were  said  strongly  to  resemble; 
be  that  as  it  may,  I  here  present  these 
originals  to  my  readers. 

I  now  produce  effigies  of  my  afore- 
said great  great  grandfather,  and  his 
cousin,  copied  also  from  the  originols; 
and  there  certainly  appears  a  family  like- 
ness at  least ;  but  how  far  I  am  thereby 
justified  in  preferring  the  charge  of  impo- 
sition  against  them,  I  cannot  presume  to 
say :  at  any  rate  I  gain  a  point  by  produc- 
ing all  these  portraits,  viz.,  they  are  evi- 
dences that  our  family  had  a  primogeni- 
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tor :  and  that  I  had  a  great  great  grand- 
father: and  that  he  wore  a  sword. 
Whether  he  ever  made  use  of  it,  or 
knew  how  to  use  it,  I  have  no /act  upon 
record,  either  to  prove  or  disprove,  so 
I  must  leave  the  sword  in  the  scabbard ; 
where,  if  many  others  had  been  left,  it 
had  been  better  for  mankind.  But  there 
are  weapons  which  wound  more  fatally 
than  swords — ^lafls  of  scandal :  barbs  of 
nuiUcc  :  stings  of  revenge^  and  thorns  of  in- 
gratitude :  cowards  and  monsters  alone 
employ  them — but  never  with  impunity ; 
for  there  are  still  more  terrible  ones 
which  they  cannot  escape;  and  what 
these  are,  let  suc^  ask  their  consciences. 
The  aforesaid  Sir  Marmaduke  was 
said  to  be  a  very  dignified  man,  (this  was 
the  epithet  my  father  always  used :)  and 
the  fiamily  cognomination,  or  surname, 
Mcrrywhistle  is  reported  to  have  origi- 
nated from  a  dignified  faculty,  an  an* 
cestor  of  his  possessed,  viz.,  that  of 
WHISTLING ;  which  he  performed  very 
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much  after  the  manner  of  a  flute :  and 
being  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  the  tunes 
he  whistled  were  always  of  a  merry  cha* 
factor ;  and  hence  he  obtained  the  cog^ 
namen  of  the  merry  wkUtier ;  but  the  final 
R  was  dropped  by  a  very  proud  and  more 
dignified  descendant  of  his,  who  thought 
the  name  as  it  stood  might  imply  that 
he  was  a  whirtler;  and  he  considered 
whistling  completely  infra  dig.,  and  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  respect  his  rank  de- 
manded :  and  thought  also,ihat  leaving 
out  a  letter  when  writing  his  name»  was 
of  as  little  consequence  as  many  other 
people  do»  when  writing  any  thing  else  ; 
no  uncommon  thing  with  high  as  well  as 
low  :  and  many,  when  they  have  once 
made  an  innovation  of  this  nature,  don't 
know  where  to  stop,  but  Uate  out  at  ran- 
dom— and  also,  put  in,  letters  which  have 
no  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
words  which  they  mean  to  express,  than 
some  translations  have  with  their  origi- 
nals;    'From  the  days  of  the  aforesaid 
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ancestor^  (who  was  a  iSir  something, 
also^)  our  family  name  was  always 
written  Merrywkistle. 

I  shall  not  tire  my  readeis  with  the 
history  of  my  ancestors  all  the  way  down 
to  my  immediate  one,  for  two  reasons : 
firstiy,  because  the  reader  might  doze 
sooner  than  I  wish  the  reader  so  to  do : 
and  secondly 9  because  I  know  as  little 
about  them  as  I  shall  infoim  the  reader: 
and  thirdly,  because  this  is  to  be  a  bio- 
graphical notice  of  myself,  together  with 
some  contemporaneous  oddities  ;  of  some 
of  whom  genuine  portraits  shall  be 
given,  in  the  proper  places  ;  particularly 
of  myself,  to  defeat  the  scandalous  in- 
sinuations of  Mrs.  Crack ;  and  the  afore* 
said  heads  will  be  all  done  after  Itfe,  in 
Wood,  odd  enough* 

My  father  and  mother  had  been 
married  fifteen  years  without  issue, 
when  I  was  bom — ^their  heir  and  their 
pride ;  hence  you  will  naiundly  conclude 
I  was  a  spoiled  child,-^not  so,  I  was  often 
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corrocted  when  I  deserved  it :  and  often 
when  I  did  not  deserve  it;  as  most 
children  are ;  through  the  unreasonable 
expectation  of  their  parents,  that  infants 
should  know  right  and  wrong,  pro- 
priety and  etiquette,  by  tntuition  instead 
of  tuition ;  hence,  in  all  disputes,  or  dis- 
agreeings,  or  fallings  out,  between  parent 
and  child,  the  former  considers  that  he 
or  she  must,  infallibly  be  right ;  and  the 
child,  as  infallibly,  wrong:  and,  perhaps, 
the  child  is  so  nine  times  in  ten ;  but 
even  that  does  not  prove  the  parent  al- 
ways  right.  However  odd  the  assertion 
may  appear,  my  father  used  to  say, 
*'  the  parent  who  only  tells  his  child 
what  right  and  wrong  are,  failing  to 
corroborate  precept  by  example,  if  he 
correct  the  child  for  error,  punishes  the 
child  for  the  father  s  fault.  I  was  not  a 
spoiled  child :  I  did  as  I  pleased,  when 
what  I  did  pleased  my  &therand  iQother ; 
and  was  often  obliged  to  do  what  pleased 
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them  when  h  didn't  please  myself.-— 
That  was  not  odd. 

My  &ther,  who  was  a  private  gentle* 
man  of  good  fortune,  had  been  well  edu- 
cated, after  the  manner  in  whidi  boys 
are  weU  educated  at  most  schools  ;  where 
teaching  is  a  trade  ;  and  where  he  who 
teaches  most  for  the  least  money  has, 
generally,  the  most  autam.  But,  though^ 
as  the  Irishman  in  the  play  says,  **  St. 
Patrick  peopled  all  Scotland  with  his 
own  tmo  hands^'*  it  is  impossible  for  a 
schoolmaster,  though  he  may  flog  plenty 
with  his  ''  own  two  hands,*'  to  plant  know* 
ledge  with  them  in  the  heads  of  above  a 
certain  number  at  a  time ;  his  own  head 
being  out  of  the  question;  for  I  have 
sometimes  observed,  that  schoolmasters 
have  not  the  best  heads  for  the  business ; 
they  depend  upon  their  ushers,  who  are 
not  aoer  and  above  lewarded  for  their 
Uteiavy  drudgery:  nor  employed  in  man' 
hers  M8C%  tantamonnt  to  the  under- 

VOL.    1.  o 
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taking.  Hence  teaching  becomes  a 
mere  mechanical  process.  A  boy  goes 
to  school  with  so  many  shirts,  &c.,  and 
so  many  books,  &c.  at  school  has  so  many 
meals,  so  many  holidays,  so  many  flogg- 
ings, and  so  many  tasks;  and  returns 
home  with  so  many  things  in  his  head, 
crammed  in  so  crudely,  that  for  want  of 
proper  arrangement,  and  proper  expla- 
nation, he  never  knows  how  to  educe 
or  apply  them. 

My  father  having  been  thus  well  edu* 
cated,  determined  when  I  arrived  at  a 
proper  age,  to  educate  me  himself: 
that  is— after  the  nurse  had  stuffed  my 
head  full  of  nursery  nonsense  ;  and  my 
mother  had,  (during  that  important  part 
of  childhood  in  which  an  infant  is 
entirely  under  the  care  of  the  mother,) 
sown  the  seeds  of  many  of  the  habits 
that  remain  with  us  through  life ;  my 
father  was  to  take  me  in  hand :  to  divest 
my  mind  of  the  one,  root  up  some  of 
the    other,    and   plant  opinions  more 
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agreeable  to  his  own :  superadding  such 
a  quofUum  of  classical  and  useful  kno#* 
ledge  as  his  own  acquirements  enabled 
bim  to  impart  to  me. 

Other  reasons  for  my  father's  educat- 
ing me  himself  were  my  mother  did.  hot 
like  public  schools,  nor  my  father  privkttf 
tutors ;  my  mother  said  ''  her  boy  would 
be  knocked  about;'* — my  father  said^ 
*'  then  he  must  knock  about  in  his  turn." 
"  ITiey'll  often  flog  him  too/'  said  my 
mother.  "  He'll  often  deserve  it,"  said 
my  father — ^My  father  was  a  prophet. 
"  A  private  tutor  will  be  under  my  owA 
eye,"  said  my  mother.  ''  And  have  an 
t^6  to  you  more  than  to  his  pupil,"  said 
my  father.  '*  We  shall  both  watch  his 
progress,'*  said  my  mother.  **  We  sha'n't 
both  understand  it,"  said  my  father,  look- 
ing importantly.  "  You  will,"  said  my 
mother,  with  a  complimentary  smile. 
My  father  thought  if  he  was  capable  of 
understanding  my  progress,  he  was  ca- 
pable  of  assisting  it;  and  this   fixed 

c  2 
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Ilia  determiDatioD  to  educate  me  himfielf ; 
to  which  my  mother  consented; — ^in* 
deed,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
years  they  had  been  married,  they 
rvely  disagreed — ^wasn  't  that  odd? 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  previous  to  the 
account  of  my  education,  to  make  my 
maders  a  little  better  acquainted  with 
my  fotber  and  mother. 

My  father,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
wa8  u>dl  educated,  being  the  son  of  a 
merchant,  who  left  him  a  good  fortune : 
and  my  fiither  employed  hia  time  aa 
country  gentlemen  in  general  do ;  only 
that  he  drank  leas  and  read  more;  he 
was  fond  of  the  Classics,  but  did  not  paf 
the  ilnofasiit^  inordinate  reverenee :  for  he 
held  it  as  an  opinion  that  the  Jfafarm  ■ 
that  is,  some  of  them — were  as  good: 
indeed  he  had  many  whimsical  notioiia ; 
and,  as  he  did  not  depend  upon  litem* 
ture  for  a  livelihood,  he  wiote-««ad  at 
one  time  he  wrote  a  great  deal — ^without 
fear  of  the  critics :  for  what  he  wrote  he 
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gave  away:  those  who  receired  hii 
literary  presents  praised  them;  dotte^ 
times  reading  them,  oftentimes  not ;  and 
the  crities  knew  nothing  about  thCtti. 
Was  there  a  marriage  in  the  place,  iby 
fiither  wrote  an  epUhxdamium :  his  hMMi 
was  droak,  and  the  pipes  sometittiM 
ignited  with  his  MS.  Was  th«re  a 
duisteniag,  he  furnished  the  p06tii»il 
fredielMU  of  the  child's  fiiture  beauty, 
aense,  and  prosperity ;  was  incited  to 
lead  them,  every  body  listened,  Mid^^ 
wondered  what  they  meant:  thMiked 
him,  yet  lamented  he  should  have  tttkeKk 
so  much  trouble, — il  was  evident^  K>  so 
little  puipose.  Every  death  was  ft- 
cognised  by  an  EUgy  from  him,  and 
the  elegy  died  a  tmiurd  death  as  well 
as  its  subject. 

He  had  read  all  the  old  philosophdtt, 
and  all  the  new  ones ;  besides  forming 
a  whimsical  kind  of  (what  he  called) 
pkUosopJ^  of  his  own ;  and  to  make  it  mon 
palatablcr^e  wrote  it  in  rfqfmc^  threat* 

c  3 
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^ned  frequently  to  read  it  to  the  club, 
And  one  night  actually  commenced  it ; 
though  the  number  of  members  (not* 
withstanding  his  having  anpounced  his 
intention  the  previous  club  night)  were 
smfdl ;  owing,  he  said,  to  an  influenza 
gpi.ng  about  at  the  time  which  attacked 
thc)  diseased  with  both  a  cough  and  a 
lethargic  aflection;  which  was  suffi* 
ciently  verified  by  the  continual  cough- 
Vig.  of  all  the  members  there,  and  the 
dofdng  of  most  of  them.  One  branch  of 
1119  philosophy  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  jnsert  as  a  curiosity  of  its  kind, .  and 
of  which  he  had  the  hardihood  to  say, 
that  no  Ancient  ever  wrot^  any  thing 
like  it. 

Round  goes  the  world,  as  sages  say ; 

Perhaps,  when  mankind  act  scurvy 
Tis  when  they're  retferstd  in  their  rovnd  about  way, 

And  their  brains  are  all  topsey-turvey. 
Then  Gravitatiqk's  laa9^  *tis  said,, 

The  world  obeys— surprising ! 
How  isU  then  that  blockheads,  whose  hram  are  Itad^ 

Uke  Bcum  on  a  pot,  keep  ritmg. 
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Atteactiov's  force  im*t  mi're$t  shew  ? 

Rbpulsiom  tkii  diacloscsy 
When  needy  people  sueing  go. 

How  the  rich  cock  their  noses ! 
Says  Francis  Moore*  '*  when  born,  each  loon 

Sncks  by  some  planet's  tether/' 
Then  all  people  now  are  bom  under  the  moont 

For,  faith,  they  're  all  mad  together. 

WiiUngM  with  ikooting  stars  agree, 

Which  sparklei  and  then  hiock  under  s 
Genius  and  Comets  you  seldom  see. 

While  both  fill  the  world  with  wonder. 
With  Meteors  modish  bards  amuse, 

In  vapour  ends  their  rout,  sir ; 
And  Northern  Lights  are  some  reviews^ 

Which,,  like  ail  other  lights,  go  out,  sir. 

EcUpses  govern  political  routs, 

As  certain  as  rocks  Bow  steeple : 
The  Sun  rules  the  Ins^  the  Moon  the  Outs  ; 

And  the  Earth  most  affects  the  People. 
But,  whether  or  no  (as  said  by  Bayes,-* 

Whose jndgmeift  can  be  riper?) 
These  planets  waits,  or  '*  dance  the  hays," 

The.  Earth  always  '*  pays  the  piper/' 

Moore  says,  there  are  houses  'mong  the  stars ; 

Fate's  Ught'Aiomes  these,  between  us; 
But  rather  than  visit  the  House  of  Mars, 

I'd  caH  at  the  House  of  Venus. 

C4. 
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They've  memiimni  in  tlie  tmnm  tfaej  say ; 

I  don't  presume  to  doatt  it«— 
The  mam  in  ike  moon  may  come  down  lootc  dny. 

And  we'll  ask  him  all  about  h. 

How  he  could  call  this  philotophy 
was  astonishing  to  me,  who  always  con- 
sidered his  hearets  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers. 

My  &ther  was  very  fond  of  chess ; 
and,  when  he  was  a  bachelor,  he  was  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  the  BcBertni 
Mr.  PuLPiTHACK,  as  he  was  comnonly 
called,  thongh  his  real  name  was  T%ryt* 
well ;  and  he  obtained  his  soubriquet,  as 
the  French  call  it,  or  his  ntcibwne,  as 
we  vulgarly  call  it,  through  having  to 
serve  three  pulpits  every  Sunday,  with 
three  sermons,  and  one  horse  (morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening)  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other ;  for  one  of  those 
small  pittances  which  are  paid  to  num- 
bers of  the  inferior  clergy ;  exdusively 
of  his  having  to  marry,  christen,  and 
bury,  without  cessation,  and  without  the 

c5 
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fees ;  added  to  which,  he  had  to  teach 
a  number  of  charity  children,  alnuat  out 
of  charity,  and  a  nuttiber  of  neighbours' 
children  for  atmost  nothing ;  yet  he  ma- 
naged,  though  he  had  three  children  of 
his  own»  one  daughter  and  two  sons,  (die 
girl  employing  her  needle  and  the  boyl^ 
earning  something  from  agriculture)  to 
live  decently,  and  owe  nobody  any 
thing — ay,  and  "  cast  his  mite  into  the 
treasury  too/'-^isn't  it  odd?  But  we  all 
know  what  Pope  teUs  m  the  Mam  6fBos$ 
did.  Johnson  throws  more  light  upon 
the  subject;  and,  by  making  the  cir- 
camstances  probable^  invests  Mr.  John 
Kyrle,  truly^  with  an  hab  of  honour ;  or 
rather  cSears  that  which  he  possessed 
before^  but  around  which  Pope's  fiuicy 
had  thrown  a  mist. 

Now,  reader,  do  not  inmgine  that,  by 
contrasting  Mr.  PulpUhad's  labour  and 
tine,  I  mean  to  satirise  the  draroh ;  if 
the  '^  labourers  in  the  vineyard'*  be  iU 
paid,  it  is  no  pecuimr  business  oC  uiite; 

c  5 
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my  business,  whatever  any  other  per* 
soa'i^  may  be » is  to  go  to  church  quietly 
mA  reverently,  and  not  to  pull  it  0} 
pieces.  I  would  only  remark,  that  if 
any  ^et  of  people  are  to  live  by  their 
callings  or  professions,  it's  as  well  not 
to  let  them  starve  by  them ;  though  it  ap^ 
pears  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  eco- 
nomy of  all  constitutions  that  the  mat^ 
have  little  to  live  upon,  and  the  few  much. 
I  would  hope  that  you  are  one  of  the 
few ;  but,  perhaps,  it  would  be  wishing 
you  no  real  benefit :  so,  if  you  are  not, 
I'd  advise  you  to  take  things  as  you 
find  them»  especially  as  you  must, 
whether  it  be  agreeable  or  not. 

My  &ther  was  very  partial  to  the 
reverend  gentleman,  and  would  often 
send  him  game  and  goose-pies ;  and 
these,  let  me  remark,  are  much  more 
substantial  proofs  of  friendship  than 
compliments,  however  elegant ;  and  po- 
etical **  xecoUections,'*  though  even 
written  by  my  &ther. 
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And  why  was  my  father  partial  to 
him? — ^Fii&t^  because  he  preferred  the 
Moderns  to  the  Anciebts— -  as  my  &ther 
said ;  fasit  the  foct  was,  he  did  both 
justice ;  allowed  all  the  beauties  of 
the  one,  and  advocated  those  of  the 
other. — Secondly,  he  never  contradicted 
my  father  in  argument,  for  my  father 
was  an  inveterate  disputer ;  and  the  fact 
here  is,  that  the  reverend  gentleman  had 
a  notion,  that  whenever  you  was  certain 
you  could  not  convince  your  opponent, 
or  that  he  wanted  "  all  the  tali  to  him- 
self,*' (as  nurse  used  to  say),  the  wisest 
way  was  to  say  nothing,  and  not  lose  your 
temper  as  well  as  your  argument ;  and  be 
it  noted,  my  father  was  as  pertinacious  in 
regard  to  any  thing  he  had  once  asserted, 
as  he  was  remarkable  for  commencing 
with  one  topic  and  concluding  with  ano- 
ther ;  as  distantly  related  to  the  first,  as 
same  of  the  long,  luminous,  speeches  so 
fashionable  in  this  *'  eventful  time"  are 
to  c<Hnmon  sense.     Isn't  it  odd? 

c6 
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Thirdfy^  my  &ther  was  partial  to  him 
because  he  was  a  clergyman-'^that'a 
odd :  but  my  father  had  the  authority 
of  *'  good  old  custom-*  to  keep  him  in 
countenance.  People  then  were  not  so 
enlightetied  as  we  are ;  to  be  sure  diere 
are  some  even  naw^  who  lay  daim  to 
good  sense,  and  who  entertain  a  similar' 
partiality ;  but  what  then?  we  can't  ol/ 
grow  wUe  at  once — ^we  are  proceeding 
as  rapidly  as  can  be  expected  towards 
ynbaiwded  Uberty  of  thought;  we  are 
pulling  all  the  orfiam€fnt$  off  the  coat 
as  fast  as  we  can ;  and,  when  we  have 
completely  stripped  it,  we  sha'n't  be 
very  fiistidious  about  dispo»ng  of  the 
tenerabU  remains.  However,  %oeak  as 
he  might  probably  be,  my  &ther  was  a 
most  strenuous  advocate  for  the  dergy 
and  the  female  sex ;  anch  if  there  was 
any  one  thing  more  than  another  which 
he  would  knock  a  man  dmvn  for,  (and  he 
had  done  such  things)^  it  was  for  acting 
indelicately  towards  a  parson  or  a  wo** 
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*^  Both,  he  said,  were  the  real  and 
best  friends  of  mankind ;  ^dei  and 
piardian  angels  ;  that  none  but  knaves 
and  fools  would  injure  the  one,  and  none 
but  rascals  and  cowards  take  advantage 
of  the  other. 

FaurtUy, — ^My  father  was  partial  to 
the  parson,  because  he  was  poor^^that's 
pdd  indeed !  and  I  could  almost  blush 
for  his  infirmity  in  this  point,  it  was  so 
▼ery  ouiri ;  so  completely  at  issue  with 
eyery  fashionable  notion  of  propriety, 
that  it  implied  he  was  a  perfect  stranger 
to  the  rales  of  the  very  best  regtilated  so- 
cieties ;  however,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ought,  from  mere  duty,  to  blush  for  him, 
when,  odd  as  it  may  appear,  he  never 
blushed  for  himself. 

Lastly,  my  &ther  was  partial  to  him 
because  he  Had  a  daughter,  and  such  a 
daughter  as  an  archbishop  might  have 
been  as  proud  of  as  was  the  poor  curate. 

"  So,  $0,**  cries  some  reader,  **  a 
daughter  ?  and  in  fAw  partiality  the  rest 
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originated!  a  poor  man,  with  a  pretfy' 
daughter,  stands  a  very  good  chance  to 
have  his  poverty  respected^  without  any 
merit  being  attributable  to  the  donor  of 
goose  pies/'  My  dear  sir,  my  father 
was  partial  to  him  for  all  the  aforemen* 
tioned  reasons,  (the  last  excepted,)  be- 
fore he  knew,  but  by  report,  that  he  had 
a  daughter ;  and  the  friendship  between 
him  and  the  curate  had  continued  two 
years  before  my  father  saw  Miss  Jane 
Thriftwell ;  who  had  passed  that  time, 
and  rather  more,  as  a  companion  to  an 
old  aunt,  at  whose  death  Jane  returned 
home  to  her  father. 

My  father,  I  told  you,  was  fond  of 
chess,  and  played  it  well;  Miss  Jane 
Thriftwell  played  chess  also,  though  not 
so  well  as  my  father  did.  Few  people 
know  chess,  and  those  who  do  are  ge- 
nerally as  fond  of  it  as  my  father  was ; 
hence  when  my  father  called  at  the 
curate's  every  day,  according  to  custom, 
it  was  as  customary  for  him  to  challenge 
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Jane  to  a  game  of  chess,  and  h 
was  very  rarely  that  she  refused  the 
challenge. 

During  their  first  trials  of  skill,  my 
father  was  victor,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  five  (games»)  by  degrees  their 
advantages  became  mutual :  then  my 
father  lost  three  out  of  five,  then  four 
out  of  five :  at  length,  all  five, — Isn't  it 
odd  ?  he  couldn't  account  for  it,  he  was 
always  check  mated  when  he  least  ex* 
pected  it:  and  when  he  felt  secure  of 
check-mating  his  adversary,  he  was  sure, 
through  his  eagerness,  to  lose  the  game 
by  itale-mating  her.  "  It's  very  odd,'* 
said  my  father, — ^there  was  nothing  odd 
in  it,  the  fact  was,  my  father  played 
against  superior  advantages,  the  lady's 
skill,  and  the  lady's  charms — two  to  one. 
My  &ther  mibrched  his  Pawns  forward, 
one  step  or  two,  'twas  all  the  same,  the 
pawns  went,  without  redemption;  lie 
eaperedrhis  Knights  about  valiantly ;  but, 
like  true    knights-errant,  they  always 
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got  into  scrapes ;  and,  unluckily,  never 
got  out  of  them;  while  the  lady's 
knights  curvetted  about  the  lists,  bearing 
down  all  before  them;  her  Bishops 
crossed  my  father^s  at  every  point :  trans- 
lated themselves  into  the  other's  placto, 
«nd  degraded  them  without  ceremony ; 
while  her  Rooks  pigeoned  his,  till  he 
hadn't  a  strong  hold  left.  Her  Queen 
bounced  about  like  Queen  Bess^  carry- 
ing all  before  her ;  while  his,  resisting, 
like  Boadkea,  in  vain,  found  royalty 
no  panoply  against  misfortune:  a  dis- 
covery made  by  more  queens  than  one. 

In  fine,  reader,  Cupid  backed  Miss 
Jane ;  Mid  though  my  fether  could  castle 
his  king,  he  couldn't  castle  his  heart.  Her 
King  did  no  ummg,  while  his  was  never 
r^ht.  At  length  Cupid  assisted  her  to 
give  my  father  such  a  check,  that  nothing 
remained  for  my  father's  peace,  but  that 
Hymen  should  mate  them ;  to  this  all 
parties  assenting,  the  curftte  made  it  a 
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dr€Mn  game»  by  drawing  round  them  that 
bewitching  wreath  which  sometimes  is 
full  of  blossoms,  and  sometimes  full 
of  blight ;  sometimes  is  composed  of  all 
flowers,  at  others  all  nettles :  but  gene- 
rally of  a  mixture  of  roses  and  thorns  ; 
in  this  case  it  was  composed  of  htarVs 
due,  myrtUy  and  the  passion  flower ^ — the 
passion  flower  faded  not:  the  heart's- 
ease  proved  perennial,  and  the  myrtle 
was  a  constant  evergreen,-^l8n't  it  odd  ? 
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CHAP.  III. 


*  Having  proceeded  as  far  as  the  mar- 
riage  of  my  father  and  mother,  there  are 
fifteen  years  to  account  for,  previous  to 
my  birth  ;  but  as  I  never  could  in  my 
life  account  for  that  of  which  I  was  ig- 
norant, I  shall  skip  that  season  of  time, 
as  I  did  hard  words  at  school,  and  em- 
ploy the  time — ^not  fifteen  years,  nor 
even  fifteen  minutes ;  but  the  time 
it  will  take  between  my  writing  this  line 
and  the  first  relative  to  my  birth,  by  a 
remark  or  two. 

I  informed  you,  that  my  father  pre- 
ferred the  modems  to  the  ancients ;  and 
having  read  an  epigram  on  the  subject, 
written  by  a  Monsieur  Gr^court,  a  French 
wit,  it  confirmed  him  in  his  preference. 
Trifles  have    weight   with    superficial 
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minds,  and  justice  obliges  me  to  say, 
that  though  my  father's  head  rather  en- 
denced  a  cubical  character,  you  might 
sometimes  calculate  its  conteviU  by  the 
rule  of  mperficies.  Monsieur  Gr^court, 
according  to  my  father's  transhtian,  wrote 
thus : — 

Greece^  the  eternal  boast  of  fame. 

For  classic  lore,  and  bardic  name. 

Had  8ETSK  wise  men  in  all  her  schools  ;-* 

Were  the  rest  wiseacrts  or  fools  f 

This  is  a  question  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  answer :  I  only  know,  that  every 
body  claims  wisdom  among  the  modems 
— it's  a  **  sign  of  the  times" — and  nobody 
is  the  only  body  who  owns  to  the  cha* 
racter  of  wiseacre  or  fooL  This  nobody 
cuts  a  great  figure  in  society,  yet  his 
positive  existence  as  a  co^T^orea/ character 
has  been  denied-^indeed,  there  was  once 

A  Meeting  of  Bodies, 

in  CinTrntUum-Tow,  to  lay  their  heads  to«> 
getheran  the  subject.  iSoniebody  moved 
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for  opening  the  business  of  the  meet- 
kig,  when  fi0body  spoke,  and  evetyhodj 
a<)ked  if,  when  nobody  spoke,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  anybody  to  listen  ?  Some- 
body said  there  were  precedents  in 
point;  for  that  at  many  corporate  meetings 
iftany  nobodies  spoke»  while  every  body 
listened,  as  one  listens  to  an  echo — 
"  vox  et  pntterea  nihit^ — ^lo  fwthmg. — No- 
body insisted  upon  his  claim  to  corpo- 
real  character,  on  the  trite  ground  of 
somebody's^  anybody's,  and  etevybody't 
faults  being  fathered  upon  nobody,  who 
said  to  load  him  with  such  an  onus,  and 
deny  him  corporeal  capacity  to  bear  it, 
was  as  inconsistent  as  unjust.  Somebody 
said,  this  was  mere  quibble  ;  for  in  such 
a  case  nobody  was  only  Idcum  tenens,  and 
no  one  could  prove  a  proxy  to  be  the 
prinapal ;  that  toleration  was  not  an  esta- 
blishment ;  that  '*  the  honourable  gentle- 
man," "  the  learned  member,"  "  the 
n0bU  lord,"  were  terms  in  common  use, 
bat  were  <^ten  in  their  applieation  mere 
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matters  of  caurtesjf-^ufion  the  same  pnn* 
ciple  as  that  Hciet  in  the  lottery  is  called 
a  prixt  by  which  we  don't  lose  quite  do 
much  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  a  blank. 
Every  body  said  this  was  true,  and  fUh 
Mff  seemed  astonished  at  it.  *^  Nobodjf 
and  nothing  are  identified,"  said  «ome- 
bo^  ;  but  "  two  negaiioes  make  an  affir- 
maAoej**  said  tx>efy  body.  The  bodiea^ 
were  posed — and  eventually  came  to 
the  following  conclusion : — '*  That  every 
body  was  free  of  their  corporation  ;  that 
somebody  should  be  chairman,  and  any 
body  secretary ;  while  nobody  should  be 
locum  tenens  for  either;  and  rank  pro  temr^ 
pore  as  a  body."*  Hence  you  frequently 
see  a  nobody  acting  somebody^  and  dic- 
tating to  ei^ety  body ;  widiout  its  being 
a  matter  of  the  least  consequence  to 
anybo^. 

Now  I  am  upon  the  eve  of  my  own 
fodiTidual  birth ;  and  that  my  claim  to  the 
diaracter  of  somebody  miist  be  decided 
upon  by  any  other  body,  rather  than 
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myself,  I  submit  to  the  remarks  of  any 
body ;  have  no  objection  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  body,  and  expect  a  rab  or 
two  from  somebody — otherwise,  I  shall 
prove  a  mere  nobody. 

The  day  on  which  I  was  bom>  was 
the  brightest  to  my  &thcr  and  mother 
they  had  ever  known.  My  father,  dear 
man !  who  was  more  of  the  pigmy  than 
patagonian  breed,  actually  felt  himself 
so  elevated  and  exalted  by  the  occasion, 
that  he  appeared,  as  it  were,  instinctively 
to  stoop,  when  he  entered  a  room^ 
through  fear  of  striking  his  head  against 
the  upper  part  of  the  door-way ;  rubbed 
his  hands  perpetually,  as  if  they  were 
frozen,  though  it  was  summer ;  skipped 
about  like  a  frisky  cow ;  singing  one  song 
to  the  tune  of  another;  and  doing  every 
thing  the  reverse  way  to  that  which  he 
used  at  other  times ;  and  actually,  during 
Ihe  remainder  of  the  day,  from  sundry 
observations  which  escaped  him,  in- 
clined to  give  the  palm  to  the  ancients. 
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because  he  happened  at  the  moment  my 
birth  was  announced  to  be  hammering 
at  a  passage  in  some  one  of  them,  which 
''  came  home  to  his  business  and  bosom.'* 
My  mother  was  equally  delighted,   but 
not  equally  frolicksome  ;  and  their  first 
interview,  after  /  was  announced,  was, 
such  as  only  fathers  and  mothers  would 
understand,  if  it  was  described ;  I  shall 
therefore  decline  the  task — ^but — if  any 
fond  fathers  and  mothers  read  this  book, 
the  recollections  this  passage  will  in- 
duce, will  certainly  endear  the  whole 
work  to  them,  were  it  written  worse 
than  it  may  prove  to  be. 

^'  It's  an  ugly  little  monkey,"  said 
my  father:  *'  It's  like  you,*'  said  my 
mother — (nurse  had  anticipated  the  re- 
mark.) My  father  turned  his  eyes  fia- 
turaUy  towards  the  glass,  and  his  smirk 
did  not  seem  to  apply  his  own  sarcasm 
to  his  ownface^  as  its  characteristic ;  and 
his  smirk  increasing  to  a  smile,  as  he 
returned  his  eyes  to  me,  he  said,- — with 
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a  pretty  bashfulness — ^'  Why»  it  is  some- 
thiDg  like  me** — and  then  it  was  he 
kissed  me,  and  exclaimed,  **  Bless  your 
sweet  face!'* — If,  after  this,  Mrs.  Cmck 
can  ever  show  her  sour  face,  commend 
me  to  her  modesty. 

My  feelings,  at  the  moment  in  ques- 
tion it  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  de- 
scribe as  for  my  readers  to  conceive; 
unless  they  possess  the  precodoua  recol- 
lection pf  thQ  renowned  TriHram  Shandy; 
so  I  shall  pass  them  over,  and  proceed 
to  the  feelings  of  Nurse  Sheepshanta, 
which  were  delightBcmc  enough;  and 
whose  delight  arose  from  other  causes 
besides  that  of  '*  a  man-child  being  bom 
into  the  world.*'  She  was  delighted 
with  the  notion  of  a  month's  good  pro^ 
vender  and  pay;  visiting  perquisites; 
christening  presents ;  and  a  dozen  other 
gratifying  compensations  for  care  and 
civility :  and  she,  therefore,  hugged  me, 
and  kissed  me,  over  and  over  again;  and 
talked  nonsense,  and  called  me  *'  Swut 
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little  cherub,''  while,  instead  of  "  smiling 
aloft,"  I  was  tquallmg  below ; — but  ail 
this  she  would  have  done,  and  said,  had 
I  been  as  ugly  as  Mrs.  Crack  asserted — 
"  ^S'y  **  ""  apef — "  Think  of  that,'' 
reader — aud — behold 

Ndbae  Sheeps banks, 

AND 

Mastes  Mabhauuke  Mehrvwristle. 
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My  readers  may  recollect  the  painter 
who»  finding  himself  unequal  to  depict- 
ing the  expression  of  a  countenance  he 
wished  to  exhibit  in  his  picture,  drew 
a  veil  over  the  face,  and  left  the  features 
to  the  imagination  of  the  inspectors. 
Now,  far  be  it  from  my  modesty  to  say, 
that  the  reason  why  I  have  -  exhibited 
the  back,  rather  than  the  frorUy  of  my 
head,  was,  because  the  features  of  the 
"  sweet  face,"  mentioned  by  my  fSeither, 
could  not  be  delineated  by  the  pictorial 
art : — ^No — the  fact  is — and  I  deal  only 
in  facU — I  was  nervous  when  I  made 
the  sketch  (from  a  drawing  taken  in  my 
days  of  infancy,)  and  I  had  not  heart  to 
attempt  more  faces  than  that  of  the  nurse. 
Consider — ^it  was  my  own  face — ^Mrs. 
Crack  said,  it  was  '^  ugly  as  an  ape's ;^*  my 
father  the  reverse ;  and  nurse,  that  it 
was  "  a  cherub's.  Was  there  a  beauti- 
ful feature  in  it,  I  could  not  exhibit  it, 
through  fear  of  being  charged  with  pic- 
torial egotism.     Possessed  it    an  ugly 
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feature,  I  had  not  self-denial  enough  to 
give  Mrs.  Crack  the  least  cause  for  tri- 
umph— I  shifted,  therefore,  the  position 
of  the  infant,  and  have  modestly  left  the 
face  to  the  imagination  of  my  readers ; 
meaning,  certainly,  that  they  shall  be- 
hold it,  taken  at  a  time  when  its  beau- 
ties were  more  matured. 

The  feelings  of  all  the  visiters  and 
gossips  were  similar ;  for  all  said — yet 
my  readers  know  well  enough  what 
every  body  says  of  every  little  Master  or 
Mi98  Newcome^  in  the  hearing  of  papa, 
manuna,  nurse,  or  any  tohom  it  may  con- 
cern ;  — and,  will  you  believe  it  ? — Mrs. 
Crack  joined  with  Mrs.  Crow,  in  assert- 
ing that  I  was  a  perfect  little  Cupid  !  It 
is  not  odd. 

The  proverb,  "  Truth  should  not  be 
spoken  at  all  times,'*  seems  to  have  made 
such  an  impression  on  some  people ;  and 
they  appear  so  puzzled  to  decide  which 
is  the  proper  time ;  that  they  actually  fix 
upon  no  time;  and,  consequently,  say 

D   2 
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any  thing,  at  all  times,  except  what  they 
really  think  ;  and  seem  thereby  to  have 
established  the  position,  thatlr 


fibs  may  be  told  at  any  time  ;  but  then 
they  are  considered  as  white  fibs,  which 
do  no  harm  to  any  body — such  as  doctors 
use  when  despairing  their  patients'  cases, 
but  find  it  necessary  to  deceive  them 
with  hope — some  to  increase  their  fees ; 
others,  from  the  customary  friendly  fear 
of  putting  that  in  their  heads  to  prepare 
for  which  is  the  proper  business  of  life  ; 
— or,  lawyers,  who  draw  clients  into 
court,  who  have  not,  in  the  legal  phrase, 
"  a  leg  to  stand  on" — where  they  get 
**  turned  round'*  (nonsuited),  like  a  tee^ 
totum;  finding  their  chance  is  P  put 
down,  while  the  lawyer's  is  T  take  up. 

But  wlUte  fibs  are  like  white  roses ; 
they  have  thorns^  and  very  sharp  ones, 
and  can  wound  while  they  charm ;  or, 
they  are  like  white  paint  on  the  face ;  the 
oftener  it  is  laid  on,  the  greater  the  ne- 
cessity  for  an  increase  in  quantity  ;  and 
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the  more  there  is,  the  greater  the  mis- 
chief; for,  while  it  produces  a  beautiful 
appearance  to  the  eye,  it  corrodes  that 
which  it  coTers,  and  eventually  converts 
fiemcied  defect  into  actual  deformity.  A 
white  fib  is  also  as  snow  on  your  road, 
the  depth  of  which  you^know  not;  and 
when  you  step  upon  it  you  may  sink 
up  to  your  ancles-^up  to  your  chin- 
over  head  and  ears;  so  be  cautious, 
and  consider  consequences.  '*  Hold  !'* 
cries  one  of  the  Cracis, — "  then  farewell 
to  all  compliment^  that  beautiful  ingre- 
dient in  all  fashionable  conversation — 
one  must  say  something  agreeable,  or 
one  should  be  scouted  from  society ;  and 
it  is  utterly  impossible  one  can  mean  a 
tenth  part  of  any  thing  one  says,  in  the 
way  of  compliment,  to  any  body.  Mr. 
Marmaduke  Merrywhistle,  you  positive- 
ly are  a  Puritan." 

My  dear  Madam,  being  a  mortal 
enemy  to  preciseness  and  prudery,  I 
deny  the  charge.    I  will  allow  you  all 
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your  compliments,  only  obsenre  a  little 
consistency.  The  contrast  of  Ugkt  and 
shade^  you  know,  is  the  essential  beauty 
in  painting ;  andyoii,  who  do  CTcry  thing 
beautifully,  cannot  avoid  contrasting 
them  in  compliment ;  which  is  a  speoiea 
of  painting,  combining  deiign  and  coloui^ 
ing — and  it  is  the  contrast  which  pu^ 
zles  me ;  because  it  appeara  to  prove 
that  the  beauty  is  not  always  the  jm^ 
lime. 

EXAMPLB. 

Ligki.^'l  declare,  my  dear^iaa  Everbloom,  no* 
tbing  can  possibly  exceed  tbe  el^anc  disposition  of 
your  dress  to-day :  I  protest  I  always  call  to  copy 
your  graces ;  so  you  see  my  visits  are  not  quite  disin- 
terested.—-He !  be!  be! 

SXadlr.— O  Mrs.  Blum,  did  you  eyer  see  such  a 
fright  as  that  oM  maid,  Miss  Everbloom,  has  c<mtriYed 
to  make  of  herself  this  evening  ? 

lAgkt  again. — I  wish  she  had  sense  eno\;^h  to  copy 
you ;  for  one  must  admire  your  taste. 

Skade  agotn.— I  declase,  Betty,  you  have  made 
me  look  as  bustling  and  vulgarly  as  old  Mrs.  Bluno  ; 
who  is  a  bye-word  with  every  body. 

Isn't  it  odd  ?  and  isn't  it  true  ? 
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How,  or  in  what  manner,  I  shouM 
be  nursed  and  reared  was  a  subject  of 
perpetual  discussion  with  my  father  and 
mother ;  and  nurse  came  in  for  her  share 
of  the  aiguments  used, — ^though  she  had 
but  one  favourite  plan,  viz.,  To  half- 
smother  me  with  cloaths  and  kisses ;  cram 
me  from  morning  till  night,  and  disooyer 
an  hundred  wants  for  me,  which  she 
supposed  it  impossible  but  that  I  should 
ftel ;  make  me  ill  by  the  very  means 
she  took  to  make  me  well;  for  ever 
poking  or  pouring  down  my.  throat 
some  nasty  stuff  or  other;  and;  while 
•he  wad  half-cHoaking  me,  wondering 
what  made  me  so  uneasy.  My  fkther 
had  studied  Locke,  for  Locke  was  a  mo- 
dem ;  axsd  Locke  recommended  a  hardy 
mode  oT  bringing  up  children^  One 
thing  he  proposed  was^— the  very  men- 
tion of  it  put  Nurse  Sheepshanks  in 
the  shkers — to  let  tie  child  go  without 
stockings ;  and  cut  slashes  or  gashes  in 
its  shoes,  not  only  in  the  upper  leathers 
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—fapers,  I  mean — but  also  in  the  soles ; 
because  then,  as  the  dear  little  creature 
dabbled  in  the  puddles  (as  all  dear  little 
creatures  do)»  the  wet  would  get  to  his 
feet,  and  make  them  hardy;  and  he 
would  not  be  so  liable  to  take  cold  as 
children  tenderly  nursed  would.  Now 
my  mother  had  once  nearly  lost  her  life 
by  getting  wet  feet ;  she  therefore  put 
a  veto  upon  the  open-worked  shoes  ;  and 
declared  it  was  her  intention  never 
to  let  me  dabble  in  puddles ;  though, 
unfortunately,  when  I  went  alone^  if 
there  were  a  puddle  within  my  reach  I 
was  seldom  out  of  it.  Howeyer,  all  the 
discussions  ended  in  my  being  reared 
in  much  the  same  way  as  all  other  chil- 
dren are ;  apd  how  that  is  every  body 
knows.  Nurse  (when  I  was  capable  of 
understanding  them)  was  fond  of  amusing 
me  with  stories,  while  I  sat  on  a  stool 
by  her,  my  head  upon  her  knee.  Her 
tales  were  always  long  and  marvellous, 
and  the  verity  of  every  one  vouched  for; 
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and  she  would  have  as  soon  doubted  her 
creed  as  the  truth  of  any  of  them — ^their 
subjects,  as  usual^  apparitions,  ghosts, 
fairies,  murders,  battles,  love-tragedies, 
and  shipwrecks  :  and  I  listened  to  them, 
as  curiosity  and  credulity  always  do  ; 
devouring  her  words,  as  I  did  the  cheese- 
cake or  sweetmeat  which  she  always 
reserved  for  me  till  stcry4me^  which  was 
the  last  hour  before  bed-time.  The 
child  who  is  not  fond  of  his  old  nurse, 
and  her  stories,  and  her  sweetmeats, 
must  be  a  Stoic  in  miniature ;  and  the 
man  who  does  not  remember  her  with 
veneration  and  gratitude,  possesses  cer- 
tainly no  taste  for  the  antique  or  the 
endearing.  Cross  old  nurses  are  ex- 
ceptions of  course. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


I  NOW  come  to  the  precise  age  wheu 
I  was  delivered  np  to  the  tuition  of  my 
father. — Queen  Elisabeth,  after  having 
angrily  harangued  the  Polish  ambas- 
sador, (according  to  more  than  Miss 
Aikin.)  said,  **  God's  death,  my  lords,  I 
have  bepn  inforced  this  day  to  scour 
up  my  old  Latin,  that  hath  lain  long  in 
rusting."  . 

Now,  during  the  interval  between  his 
resolving  to  become  my  tutor,  and  the 
time  he  was  to  commence,  my  father 
had  resolved  to  imitate  the  Queen's 
example ;  but  unluckily  he  had  very  lit- 
tle old  Latin  to  scour  up;  and  it  was 
too  late  in  the  day  for  him  to  acquire 
new ;  exclusive  of  which,  my  father  pre- 
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ferred  ease  to  trouble ;  was  fonder  of 
chess  than  the  classics ;  of  the  com* 
pany  of  his  friends,  than  Jugging  ;  and 
of  his  bottle  than  black  Utter :  for,  be  it 
noted,  every  thing  relative  to  the  clas- 
sics, or  the  ancients,  he  called  black 
letter  ;  and  what  related  to  the  modems, 
ted  letter;  and  he  used  to  write  classical 
extracts  (in  a  large  book  he  kept  for 
the  purpose,)  in  black  ink  ;  and  his  own 
original  remarks  under  them  in  red  ink  ; 
as  is  the  custom  at  present,  in  play-bills 
wherein  the  remarks  are  as  original  as 
those  of  my  father  were.  Now,  .as  my  fa- 
therms  Latin  had  "  lain  long  in  rusting,'* 
and  wanted  much  scouring  when  I  was 
bom :  and  as  he  had  not  scoured  it,  for 
the  above  mentioned  reasons,  from  that 
period  till  the  time  he  was  to  commence 
tutor;  the  rust  had  so  eaten  into  it,  it  was 
of  no  more  use  to  him  than  the  sword 
his  great-grandfather  wore  when  he  was 
knighted ;  which  was  kept  as  an  heir- 
loom of  the  family  dignity ;  and  which 
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was  so  rusty  it  could  not  be  drawn  out 
of  the  scabbard ;  consequently  his  Latin 
could  not  possibly  be  of  any  use  to  me. 
He  began  to  think  he  had  made  a  very 
rash  promise ;  and  as  he  could  not  keep 
it,  he  determined,  with  his  usual  saga- 
city, to  decline  the  office  altogether. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  What  is  gene- 
rally done  when  we  can't  eflfect  any 
particular  something  upon  which  we 
have  set  our  minds;  substitute  some- 
thing else — M  my  father  made  a  virtue 
of  necessity ;  and  concealing  his  igno- 
rance, under  the  pretence  of  pleasing 
my  mother,  determined  upon  engaging 
a  tutor  for  me.  Isn't  it  odd  ?  No— it 
would  have  been  odd  if  he  had  not; 
because  he  could  not  so  well,  by  send- 
ing me  to  school,  as  by  the  compliment 
paid  to  my  mother,  have  got  out  of  the 
scrape :  in  the  first  instance,  new  argu- 
ments would  have  arisen,  and  a  discovery 
might  have  been  made  to  his  disadvan- 
tage; for  my  mother  was  shrewd;  my 
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father  was  shrewd,  too:  knew  no  ar- 
gument would  be  started  by  my  mother 
against  the  tutor ;  and  that  he  should 
save  his  credit  for  imputed  knowledge  ; 
and  exalt  his  character  for  politeness — 
a  sutsHttUe  was  determined  upon. 

Substituies,  or  proxies,  are  very  fa- 
shionable ;  a  bank  note  is  a  substitute 
for  money ;  party  for  patriotism ;  osten- 
tation for  liberality;  quibble  for  wit; 
aflfectation  for  delicacy;  bustle  for  ex- 
pedition ;  carping  for  criticism ;  pertness 
for  vivacity ;  impudence  for  spirit ;  and 
many  more  such  trifling  mistakes — Isn't 
it  odd? 

Now,  really,  (excepting  in  the 
fashionable  cases  alluded  to,)  one  often 
finds  the  proxy,  substitute,  or  locum 
tenens,  more  rational  than  the  principal ; 
especially  in  the  instances  of  tutor  and 
tutoress ;  for — one  can  scarcely  believe 
it — there  are  parents  who  employ  tutors 
and  tutoresses,  for  the  advantage  of  their 
children:    and    though   they  thus  ac- 
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knowledge  them  to  be  fit  peraons  to 
intrust  with  the  principles  and  minds, 
and  future  happiness  of  their  children, 
still  they  do  not  think  them  fit  company 
'  for  themselves — and  this  spirit  descend- 
ing to  the  children,   these  treat  them 
with  a  sort  of  studied  contempt,  though 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  fiishionable 
politeness;  so  that  they  cut  the  very 
heart  which  is  devoted  to  their  advan- 
tage and  improvement — im't  it  odd?  not 
as  regards  the  children ;  but,  certainly 
as   it  regards  the   parents.      In   fact, 
teachers    are    people    whom    nobody 
knows,  but  as  they  know  their  booksj 
globes^  drawing  cases,  harps,  piano's,  lutes. 
Sec,  i.  6.,  as  objects  of  hire  or  purchase: 
and  the  very  notion  of  such  being  oblig- 
ed to  impart  for  their  bread  that  which 
the  oiheTs  acquire,  though  for  their  be- 
nefit,   induces    these  to   imagine   those 
beneath  them. 

Now,    to  impart   implies  ability   or 
power;    to  acquire  implies  a  previous 
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inability  and  weakness — beneath  them ! 
Heavens!  one  human  being  beneath  an- 
other !  God  made  man  in  his  oum  imag^ 
and  likenessj  and  all  men  proceeded  from 
that  man  —I  need  not  remark  more. 

*'  Would  you>"  cries  Nobody  (as  locuni 
tenens  for  Somebody)  ''  have  superiority 
degrade  itself;  and  stoop  to  familiarity 
with  mferiorify  ?"  if  so,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  RANK,  and  DISTINCTION,  and  sub- 
ordination ?" — ^Bow !  wow !  wow ! — 
1 11  tell  you,  Sir  Cypher, — rank  is  ex- 
alted by  dignity,  and  degraded  by  pride : 
distmction  is  best  preserved  by  supe- 
riority in  the  amiable  qualities;  and 
mbordination  secured  most  (irmly  by  con- 
sideration and  kindness.  Talent  is  al- 
ways entitled  to  respect,  and  when  it  is 
united  with  virtue,  much  mere. 

**  Pray,  Sir  Pomp,  do  you  ever  go  to 
church  ?  if  you  do,  how  do  you  recon- 
cile the  first  response  in  the  Litany? 
— My  Lady  Pride,  did  you  last  Sunday 
think  when  joining  in  the  general  con- 
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fessian? — ^Miss  Pride,  did  you  join  in  it  ? 
O,  you  only  looked  at  the  handsome 
clergyman,  I  recollect — and  the  two 
Beaux,  I  saw  setthig  you — But,  be  a 
good  girl  next  time,  and  imitate  your 
mamma ;  she  repeats  it :  and  if  you  do 
that  regularly,  in  /ime,  from  your  own 
good  sense,  you  may  begin  to  think  of 
it:  and  if  you  think  of  it  properly,  it 
will  make  you — ^think  less  of  yourself; 
and  then  be  assured,  you  will  look  more 
lovely :  obtain  that  dignity  you  now  only 
affect ;  and  inspire  that  respect  you  now 
require  ;  and  which  is  substituted  by — 
Pity!— Pity  for  you  too!!!— Isn't  it 
odd? 

My  fitther  conceived  that  the  tutor  of 
his  son  was  entitled  to  every  respect ; 
and  therefore  when  Mr.  Theophilm 
Throgtnorton,  the  genUeman  recom- 
mended to  him  for  mine,  called  on  him  to 
make  an  arrangement,  he  was  received 
with  all  the  ceremony  the  importance  of 
his  proposed  situation  demanded. 
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My  father  receired  him  in  the  best 
parlour ;  my  mother  made  him  her  best 
curtsey ;  and  I  my  best  bow ;  examining 
his  face  well  to  see  if  I  could  discover 
good  nature  in  it,  which  was  all  I  felt 
concerned  about.  My  father,  after  the 
first  compliments,  and  the  first  two  or 
three  glasses  of  wine  were  disposed  of, 
began  to  expatiate  upon  the  plan  he 
wished  him  to  adopt  in  educating  me. 
I  was  to  learn,  or  rather  be  taught; — ^the 
learmng,  being  rather  a  doubtful  point — 
in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic,— Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
with  as  much  English  as  could  be  got  in 
edge-wise ;  the  Belles  Lettres,  Mathema- 
tics, the  Globes,  History,  Geography,  To- 
pography, Sfc.  ^c.  <§'c.  Sgc.  "  Heavens," 
muttered  my  mother, ''  how  will  his  head 
hold  it  all  ?*'  and  then,  she  positively  pro- 
posed that  I  should  learn  Mttnc,  Dane- 
ing^  and  Drawing,  in  addition ! ! ! — ^Wasn't 
it  odd  ?  My  father  said  **  they  would 
embarrass  my  studies ;"  my  mother  said 
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"  they  would  embellish  them/'  He  re- 
plied, "  Pish !"  and  she — nothing — ^it 
was  dedsive — she  always  submitted  to 
that  peevish  exclamation*— it  was  check 
mate  to  her — but»  certainly,  she  had 
very  mrely  to  encounter  it. 

Mr.  Throgmorton  looked  as  if  he 
thought  he  should  have  enough  to  do  ^ 
and  I  looked,  as  I  felt,  that  I  should 
leave  half  of  it  undone/'  I  have  begun 
with  him  myself,"  said  my  father,  **  ex- 
amine him,  Sir;  and  see  what  progress 
he  has  made.'*  Now,  my  father  had, 
what  he  called,  begun  me ;  that  is,  he 
gave  me  a  Latin  accidence,  and  told  me 
to  get  such  a  portion  by  heart  eyery  day ; 
which  I  did,  and  the  next  day  forgot 
it;  for,  never  being  able  to  do  more 
than  one  thing  at  a  time,  to  get  by 
heart  and  remember  too,  was  one  thing 
too  much ;  besides  the  lesson  of  one  day, 
put  that  of  the  foregoing  out  of  my 
head,  because  nothing  was  explained 
to  meu   I  learnt  as  a  parrot  leanis;  and, 
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when  I  had  got  to  the  latter  end  of  the 
Accidence,  it  was  full  time  that  I  should 
forget  the  beginning ;  the  certain  effect 
of  mechanical  teaching ;  however,  under 
these  circumstances,  I  was  called  up 
to  my  examination.  ^*  How  many  Parti 
cf  Speech  are  there?*'  said  Mr.  Throg* 
morion,  *' Three,**  said  I,  '*  Masculine, 
Feminine,  and  Neuter** — "  Pish  I'*  said 
my  father,  "  recollect  yourself," — "Six,*^ 
said  I, — "the  Nominative,  Genitive,  ^.** 
**  Are  you  mad  ?*'  said  my  fiither — "  He*s 
terrified,"  said  my  mother — "  At  what?** 
replied  my  father,  with  amazement ;  he 
was  piqued  at  the  little  success  of  his 
eadeavoufs  to  teach  me.  ''  I  will  ex- 
amine him  by  myself,**  said  Mr.  Throg- 
morton ;  and  was  retiring  with  me  into 
the  next  room  for  diat  purpose,  when 
his  eye  glanced  on  my  fiither*s  chess^ 
board,  which  was  very  elegantly  in- 
laid ;  and  he  remarked  upon  it  in  a  man* 
ner  which  delighted  my  father,  wlio 
inquired  if  he  played ;'  and  upon  his 
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answering  in  the  affirmatire,  **  Have  at 
you/'  said  my  father, — **  Done,**  said 
Mr.  Throgmorton ;  down  they  sat,  and 
there  was  no  examination  that  er^ung. 
I  have  often  reflected  since,  that  my 
first  answer,  that  there  were  but  thte 
part$t  or  divisions^  of  speech^  might  be 
easily  justified — ^Isn't  it  odd?— 


1.  The  Masculine  Tongue;  whidi  is 
hung  like  a  parlour  bell,  to  conunand 
attendance  ;  or  the  bell  at  your  gate  to 
sumipon  service ;  or,  that  in  a  belfry,  to 
announce  instruction. 

2.  Feminine  Tongues  are  musical 
bells ;  which,  playing  soft  or  loud,  al- 
ways produce  melodious  peals ;  and  the 
ear  must  be  little  attuned  to  harmony 
which  delights  not  in  listening  to  them 

a  scold's  tongue  b  only  a  note  in  alt, 
a  little  too  sharp ;  or  a  bell  above  concert 
pitch ;  and  a  single  exception  is  no  ob- 
jection to  a  general  rule. 
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3.  The  Neuter  Tongue  is  a  dumb  bell; 
but  very  significant  and  expressive  in 
some  cases. — 

"  Expressive  silence" 

is  a  beautiful  poetical  figure.  How 
often  is  a  dumb  peal  rung  in  Parliament, 
with  uncommon  efiect,  by  the  silent  Ayes 
and  Noes ;  whose  votes  tell  as  efiectu- 
ally  as  those  of  the  deepest  mouthed 
orators?  The  Speaker  too  is  a  most 
significant  dtmib  bell ;  and  so  ends  my 
peal.     Is  it  very  odd? 
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CHAP.  V. 


I LBPT  my  &ther  and  Mr.  Throgmorton 
at  chess.  **  Chess  is  a  gentleman's  game/' 
said  my  father.  Query?  what  is  a  gen- 
tleman? it  is  an  appellation  so  indis- 
criminately bestowed,  like  the  title  df 
Knight^  that,  as  Falstaff  says,  (with  the 
alteration  of  one  word)—* 

"  A  man  knows  not  where  to  have  it" 

Formerly,  by  gentUity^  rank,  birth, 
blood,  4'^., were  meant;  now  any  thing's 
a  gcntieman. 

"  The  gentlemen  are  porters,'*  says 
Lady  Bull,  in  Fantaineblcau,  or  our  way  in 
France;  we  copy  our  refinements  from 
France.  "  This  here  and  that  'ere  gentle- 
man/'* is  no  unfrequent  figure  of  speech, 
House  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies, 
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wr  Qetitiemen  ;  in any  square^  place, 

or  terrace ;  and  ''  A  genteel  School  for 
young  Ladies  or  Qentlemen^**  in  many  a 
lane  or  alley,  are  but  the  head  and  taU 
of  the  same  kite — and  what's  a  tail  wilJi- 
out  a  tagsel  ? 

How  dared  Napoleon  call  us  *'  a  na- 
tion of  shopkeepers?'*  We  appear  to 
hare  left  the  shop  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Does  that  gentleman  on  the  race-course, 
in  his  conspicuous  set-out,  look  like  a 
shopkeeper?  that  assemblage  of  swel- 
ing  grandeur^  like  Queen  Sheba  in  the 
wax-work,  with  her  footman  behind  her, 
like  a  shopkeeper's  wife  ?  or  that  afiect- 
ed  Miss,  mincing  her  steps,  and  looking 
scorn  around  her,  like  a  shopkeeper's 
Aughter  ?  We  see  nothing  of  the  sliop-^ 
yes— I  beg  pardon — the  till — in  a  can- 
9umpHon — "  Pish!"  said  my  father,  one 
day,  **  nail  *em  all  down  to  the  coun- 
ter." 

My  father  won  every  game  at  chess  of 
Mr.  Throgmorton,*  and  I  fell  in  love— 
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"What?  the  nightyour  tutor  earner— No 
'-Hifler  he  went — and  a  long  timt  after, 
too— but,  lest  you  imagine  I  am  going 
to  skip  over  a  great  portion  of  my  wt- 
teresHng  life,  I  will  at  once  inform  you 
that,  Mr.  Throgmorton  went  away  the 
same  night  that  he  came :  for  he  lost 
his  temper  with  his  games,  and  got  into 
a  downright  quarrel  with  my  father,  in 
a  dispute  concerning  the  Ancients  and 
Moderns ;  and  he  something  like  hinted 
to  my  father  that  he  was  no  wiser  than 
he  should  be.  Now,  people  in  general 
can  bear  better  to  be  told  that  they  are 
«  no  better  than  they  should  be,*'  than 
that  they  are  no  toiser.  But  Mr.  Throg- 
morton considered,  uttering  any  thing 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  Ancienfs 
as  literary  blasphemy ;  and  therefore 
his  indignation  got  the  better  of  his 
discretion ;  while  my  father,  feeling — 
in  his  pa««sion — something  like  the 
difference  between  Patron  and  Depen- 
dant ;  on  being   roundly  contradicted, 
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forgot  his  urbanity,  talked  of  blackAeiter 
blockheads ;  and  actually  said  something 
like  fool — the  engagement  was  broken 
off— my  father  seemed  glad  to  get  rid 
of  a  tutor ;  the  tutor  seemed  not  sorry 
to  get  rid  of  the  hard  task  appointed 
him  ;  and  they  parted  with  much  less 
ceremony  than  they  met. 

It  was  now  determined  to  send  me 
to  school:  but,  that  I  might  still  be 
under  my  mother's  eye,  it  was  to  a 
school  in  the  village — to  school  I  went, 
and — some  time  after  that—feil  in  love; 
to  which  circumstance  I  shall  go  at 
once ;  and  my  school  pranks  and  profi- 
ciencies shall  come  in,  whenever  it  be 
requisite  that  they  should  be  introduced : 
and  my  reason  for  commencing  with 
love  matters  so  early  is,  that  those  who 
may  mistake  this  for  a  novel ;  and  who, 
without  that  mistake,  would  not  read  it, 
probably  will  be  out  of  patience  till 
the  lovt  concerns  begin:  and  I  must 
please  every  body,  if  I  wish  every  body 

VOL.  I.  £ 
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to  rend  me.  Those  who  don't  care  two- 
pence about  lore  stories  will  not  be 
fiorry  they  are  begun  (as  they  must  be 
introduced — for  a  play,  or  a  history  like 
this,  without  love  never  could  succeed), 
because  the  sooner  they  begin,  (such  will 
think),  the  sooner  they  will  be  over ;  and 
there  will  be  hopes  that  something 
rational  will  follow. 

**  I  fell  in  love,  and  lost  my  place—" 

in  the  mathematical  book  I  was  study* 
ing.  Of  all  the  fallings  which  mankind 
experience,  falling  in  lote  is  the  most 
universal,  and  trying.  Failing  from 
power ;  falling  from  fortune ;  the  falling 
of  a  stack  of  chimneys ;  or  falling  of  the 
stocks ;  falling  from  your  hoise,  or  fall- 
ing into  a  ditch,  are  nothing  to  it.  Fall- 
ing in  a  passion  is  the  only  one  of  the 
fall  genera  like  it; — indeed  it  is  the 
thing  itself — for,  if  love  be  a  passion, 
falling  in  a  passion,  and  falling  in  love 
must  be  synonymes.     Now  I  certainly 
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fell  in  a  passion  in  every  sense  of  the 
idiiase  with  Miss  Vioktta  Valentine.  Upon 
her  charms  I  could  write  volumes :  what 
a  pretty  library  of  loveliness  (I  have  loved 
alliteration  ever  since  I  loved  Violetta 
Valentine)  they  would  make. — ^I  could 
write  volumes,  but  who  would  read 
them?  I  will  not  write  volumes — 
only  an  abridgment.  A71  Abridgment  of 
Beauty  1 — ^never ! — the  ladies  would  re- 
sent it ;  the  gentlemen  would  execrate 
it.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  her 
charms,  otherwise  than  by  requesting 
you,  gentlemen,  who  are  in  love,  to  ima- 
gine Violetta  what  your  hearts'  mistresses 
are ;  or  what  you  think  they  are  ;  and  you 
will  be  satisfied  that  her  charms  were 
irresistible:  and  you,  ladies,  when  you 
look  in  your  glasses,  to  fismcy  you  see 
Violetta;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  never 
wonder  how  I  came  to  fall  in  love  with 
her ;  and  in  love  I  was ;  downright ;  over 
head  and  ears.    It  made  me  poetical,  as 
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^^Sall  be  prored,  (whether  or  not  by 
|vm>f  positive,  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  be 
|>ositiTe  about.) 

On  ittmg  a  Young  Lady  breaiiiwg  on  a  vindow  pane, 
and  rMmg  it  sn^A  ier  white  htndkaxhief, 

BY — A  YOUNG  LOVER. 

Were  I  that  glass  on  which  you  breathe, 

As  roses  breathe  their  sweets  on  air ; 
Your  lips  twin  rose-buds — ^graces  wreathe 

Such  blossoms  for  "  young  Love"  to  wear-^ 
Were  I  that  glass,  I  must  dissolve, 

O'ercome  by  thy  ambrosial  breath ; 
Or  (with  those  lips  in  contact,)  prove, 

Thriird  with  delight,  a  sweeter  death. 

N.  B.  Dissolve  and  death,  and  simi- 
larly affecting  (perhaps  affected  would  be 
better)  terms  in  fashionable  amatory 
poetry,  mean,  what  amatory  poetry 
itself,  in  general,  means— nofAtVig— no- 
thing more  is  necessary. 

Whether,  reader,  you  now  think  me 
poetical  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  I  would 
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not  tax  your  acumen ;  but,  modestly  say, 
in  the  words  of  the  Poet. — "  When  a 
man's  verses  cannot  be  understood,  nor 
a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the 
forward  child,  understanding,  it  striltes 
a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckon- 
ing in  a  little  room — ^truly."  If  thou 
dost  not  understand  it,  ''  I  would  the 
gods  had  made  thee  poetical."  Write 
me  down  fool,  if  thou  wilt ;  but  let  it 
be  **  a  material  fool."  Write  me  not 
down  an  ass.'*  "  Yet  thou  wert  in 
LOVE,"  says  some  cynic,  or  rebel  to  the 
sweet  affections,  "  and  therefore  thou  wert 
an ."  Ladies,  tear  his  eyes  out- 
wretch! 

I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee 
poetical ;  and  I  would  here,  if  I  dared 
trespass  so  far  with  rhymes, — the  reason 
I  will  give  hereafter, — reply  to  one  whom 
the  gods  have  made  truly  poetical ;  but 
who  has  (as  I  read  him)  cast  a  reflection 
upon  the  Beauties  of  Albion  !  I  could 
not  pass  it  over-^it  was  impossible-r-in 
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hve  and  poetical,  and  pass  it  over  ?— ett* 
care,  impossible  ! 

QUOTATION. 
Tkcscamd  verse  of  a  popubr  Mdody, 

<*  In  England  the  garden  of  beanty  it  kept 

By  a  dragon  of  prudery  plac'd  within  call; 
But  90  oft  this  unamiable  dragon  has  slept, 

That  the  garden 's  but  carelessly  watch'd  after  all. 
O,  they  want  the  wild,  sweet-briery  fence 

Which  'round  the  flowers  of  Erin  dwells  ; 
Which  warms  the  touch  while  winning  the  sense, 

Nor  charms  us  least  when  it  most  repels." 

Im'titodd? 

REPLY.— <rune—J7ar(f«  Legacy.) 

Bard  of  Erin,  whose  dulcet  lyre 

Bright  genius  CiishionM,  and  ieeling  strung ; 
Energy  o'er  it  flashM  mystic  fire. 

And  elegant  fisncy  wreaths  round  it  hung ; 
Sure,  on  it  some  spirit  of  air  was  playing 

And  carelessly  dropp'd  it— it  lay  not  long. 
The  genius  of  Erin  that  way  was  straying, 

And  flew  .with  the  prise  to  her  **  bard  of  song.*^ 

Bard  of  Erin,  a  careless  brother, 

Who  breathM  in  Albion  the  first  life-sigh,  ^ 
To  sing  the  daughters  of  that  dear  mother. 
To  whom  due  honour  thy  strains  deny. 
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Tanes  a  plain  lyre»  from  nature's  wild  teachings 
Its  tones  may  be  triftiiig,  his  finger  not  strong  r 

Yet,  its  chords  thy  harmoniz'd  ear  if  reaching. 
Incline  to  courtesy,  bard  of  song. 

Bard  of  Erin,  the  soil  that  bore  us 

The  sweetest  flow'rs  to  our  fancy  bears ) 
Such  was  our  fathers'  sound  faith  before  us, 

And  ne'er  may  heresy  taint  our  heirs  : 
Yet — ^my  own  dear  native  roses  while  singing, 

Shall  prejudice  tutor  me  others  to  wrong  ? 
No—Trath  shall  paint  me  the  flower  far-springing 

In  all  its  beauty,  O  baid  of  song. 

Bard  of  Erin,  in  Erni*s  bowers, 
I  'Te  gaad  on  graces  I  've  warmly  sung ; 

The  *'  smtet-^riery  fencing"  around  thoto  flowers 
Has  all  the  taste  of  thy  tuneful  tongue  ; 

Yet  (sure  in  thine  hasten)  in  our  garden  of  beauty. 
Thou  dreamf st  of  a  dragon^  with  prejudice  strong; 

Of  ■*  unamiable  prudery^*  there  doing  duty- 
Blot  the  words,  and  write  moduty^  bard  of  song« 

Bard  of  Erin,  'round  Albion's  roses 

**  Unamiable  prud'ry,*'  no  quichet  makes ; 
The  thorn,  their  timid  alarm  opposes 

But  wounds  when  rudeness  its  duty  wakes^ 
Of  an  exquisite  loveliness  charms  in  our  flower : 

Its  heavenly  fragrance  lives  after  it  long ; 
And  the  rosey  with  the  poet,  for  wreath  or  bower, 

Has  ever  bloom'd  paramount  Bard  of  song. 
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Now,  whether,  when  I  read  the  quo- 
tation in  question,  the  gods  made  me 
poetical  I  cannot  tell :  but  I  know  the 
quotation  made  me  very  angry.  I  hope, 
however,  I  have  been  angry  like  a  gen- 
tleman ;  for  gemus  must  be  respected ; 
and  to  scold  and  admire  the  same  person 
is  no  uncommon  thing.  In  Russia,  a 
man's  love  for  his  wife  is  considered  in 
proportion  to  his  exercise  of  the  whip, 
given  him  by  the  bride's  father,  on  his 
wedding  day.— Isn't  it  odd  ? 

The  occasion  on  which  I  wrote  the 
first  exqutsUt  specimen  of  what  love  will 
do  lyrically,  was  the  occasion  oil  which  I 
fell  in  love :  **  but  why  did  you  fall  in  a 
fMssion  ?  I  certainly  was  in  a  passion — 
put  yourself  in  my  place.  I  was  sitting 
one  summer  evening  at  my  window, 
solving,  or  rather  trying  to  solve,  a 
problem  in  mathematics  ;  when  at  an  op- 
posite window — ^you  have  no  doubt 
experienced  the  perplexing  sensation 
which  affects  the  eyes  when,  after  sitting 
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in  the  dark,  lights  suddenly  strike  upon 
Ac  sight?  MThile  sitting,  then— in  the 
dark — as  to  my  problem — VioLEtTA 
Valentine  suddenly  appeared  at  the' 
opposite  window.  I  lost,  in  an  instant, 
the  whole  concatenation  of  my  reason- 
ing  upon  the  problem.  I  was  no  more 
mathematical  than  a  mouse-trap.  '  I  had 
been  all  day  studying  it,  and  had  j  ust, 
(as  I  apprehended,)  attained  the  object 
of  my  search;  when  one  glance  from 
Violetta's  eyes  shot  every  thing  as  com- 
pletely out  of  my  head  as  if  nothing' 
had  ever  been  in  it;  a  second  glance 
prevented  any  thing  like  the  possibility 
of  any  thing's  return  ;  and  after  thinking, 
and  thinking,  and  thinking,  in  vain,  I 
fellvi  a  passion  ;  and  at  that  moment  she 
began  to  clean  the  pane  through  which 
she  was  peeping.  O  how  I  longed  to 
be  a  pane  of  glass!  You  may  talk 
about  rases^  or  whatever  you  please ; 
but  there  never  was  any  thing  that  could 
be  compared  with  a  beautiful  woman's 
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lips ;  yet  I  compared  hen  to  roses  in  my 
poetry— 4>ut  poets  deal  in  fiction ;  I 
longed  to  be  a  white  handkerchief,  the 
white  handkerchief  she  held  in  her 
hand :  what  beau  could  be  so  perfumed 
as  I  should  have  been  then  ?  for  she  had 
breathed  on  it !  she  looked,  to  affect  the 
oriental  phrase,  like  a  luxuriant  cluster  of 
thefertUc  vine ;  but  the  grapee  were  sour 
to  me ;  it  was  enough  to  put  the  wisest 
in  a  passion ;  yes,  the  grapes  were  sour 
to  me.  I  suppose  that  was  the  reason 
why  they  made  my  mouth  water.  I  tried 
to  proceed  with  my  problem,  but  did 
every  thing  in  a  passion,  so  did  nothing. 
I've  never  been  a  mathematician  since. 
I  was  the  virgin  tmu?,  and  titen  received 
the frst  impression ;  in  short,  put  it  in  what 
language  you  please,  I  W)as  neither  more 
nor  less  than  in  love ;  and,  fiedling  in 
love,  I  had  nearly  fallen  out  of  the 
window ;  for  reaching  out,  to  pick  up  a 
pen  I  had  dropped  out  upon  the  top  of 
the  parlour  bow,  or  bey,  window,  I 
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went,  like  Gilpin,  farther  than  I  intend- 
ed. Violetta  saw,  and  screamed-^for  a 
minute  I  was  no  more  in  love  than  th& 
window  ledge.  Luckily  my  father 
entered  the  door,  as  I  protruded  my* 
self  through  the  window  ;  and  caught 
my  legs  in  the  critical  moment :  "  It  had 
nearly  been  all  orer  with  you,"  said  my 
father.  '*  It  is  all  over  with  me,  (thought 
I,)  I  wish  I  was  a  white  handkerchief/' 
"  Have  you  finished  your  problem  1  ^* 
said  my  father.    What  a  question  !  '* 

**  I  had  nearly  got  to  ti  finish,''  said  I ; 
"  Very  nearly,*'  replied  my  father.  Now 
what  could  possibly  induce  me  to  lean 
out  of  the  window  ?  was  it,  that  from 
the  peculiarity  of  my  situation,  I  might 
attract  the  notice  of  Violetta  ?  I  could 
never  solve  that  problem  ;  I  have  never 
been  a  mathematician  since.  When 
Violetta  screamed,  she  threw  up  the 
sadi,  but  in  her  fright,  so  awkwardly, 
that  she  broke  the  very  pane  she  had 
been  cleaning.    Every  bit  of  that  glass 
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did  I  afterwaids  pick  up;  and  treasured 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  crystal  or  "  old 
gold."  O.  hov  I  pUEsled  myaelf  to  dis- 
cover the  very  part  or  parts  which  her 
lips  had  touched,  and  whidi  side. — Fsn't 
it  odd? 

I  now  began  to  write  acrostics;  al- 
ways beginning  with  V, — Virgin  ;  vir- 
tue; Violetta;  Valentine,  of  course. 

*'  Marmaduke,"  said  my  father,  one 
day,  when  he  was  comparing  the  modems 
with  the  ancients,  (N.  B.  He  always 
wrote  modems  first,  that  accounts  for  my 
doing  so.)  "  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion 
that,  whatever  may  be  said  upon  the 

subject" "  Dinner's  ready,''  said  my 

mother.  Now,  why  I  should  lug  the  an- 
cients in  here  may  seem  odd;  but  the 
fact  is,  beinginlove — and  being  withal 
very  careful  of  my  reputation — I  am 
anxious  to  have  as  many  significant 
as  possible  in  my  favour ; 
authority  of  the  ancients  is 
decisive,  by  the  beat  critics. 
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if  I  can  prove  that  they  fell  in  love«-and 
they  were  too  sensible  not  to  do  it^— -I 
have  the  ancients  on  my  side ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  have  the  moderns ;  so  as,  on .  this 
point  they  agree,  and  are  equally  en- 
lightened, I  need  not  blush  to  own  I 
was  in  love :  nor  to  affirm  that  all  rational 
people  fall  in  love.  **  At  first  sight?  " — 
bless  you,  I  had  seen  Violetta  a  hun- 
dred times,  and  more,  before  that ;  and  ^ 
always,  from  twelve  years  old,  felt  more 
bashful  in  her  company  than  in  that  of 
any  other  of  our  neighbours'  daughters ; 
(her  father  who  was  a  wealthy  farmer, 
lived  opposite  mme,)  but  my  time  to  be 
irrevocably  smitten  did  not  come  till 
that  moment,  I  suppose  ;  for  I  am  sure, 
I  never  wished  to  be  a  pane  of  glaiss 
before,  and  always  preferred  coloured 
handkerchiefs  to  white  ones. 

Now,  reader,  I  would  give  youadozen  or 
two  specimens  of  amatory  poems,  which 
I  wrote ;  but  that,  no  doubt,  you  have 
written  the  same  sort  of  things  yourself ; 
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and  they  are  all  aHkc  you  know.  If  you 
did  not  write  sach  things,  yon  never  were 
desperately  in  love.  •  Every  body,  des- 
perately  in  love,  either  writes — what 
in  classical  schools  they  call  **  non- 
sense verses/'  or  gets  somebody  else 
to  write  such  for  them ;  w/io  reads,  is 
another  thing.  Not  that  I  would  be 
Goth  enough  to  advance  that  all  ama- 
tory poetry  is  nonaense ;  only  about  five 
sevenths  of  it 

Real  love  is  timid,  therefore  says  little ; 
delicate,  and  therefore  publishes  less.  I 
am  only  speaking  of  love  as  we  find  it. 
Valentine*s  day  is  the  great  festival  for 
amatory  poets ;  and  if  you  never  either 
wrote  or  bought  a  valentine,  you  may 
talk  of  having  been  in  love,  but  you  are 
like  him  of  whom  Rosalind  speaks, 

'*  Cupid  hath  clapped  him  o*  the  shoulder, 
But  I  wairant  him  heart  whole^" 

I  must  now  retrograde  between  four 
and  five  years,  and  go  to  school.    My 
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schoolmaster  was,  Mr.  Erasmus  Fubbs  ; 
it's  an  odd  name ;  but,  as  Juliet  says. 

What 's  ki  a  name  ? 

Moore  would  have  written  as  fascinat- 
ingly had  his  name  been  Tom  Qubbins  ; 
and  Campbell  as  chastely  elegant  had  he 
been  called  by  as  uncouth  an  appellation. 
I  have  an  old  worm-eaten  folio,  written 
by  one  Ojmphrius  Parmitms^  an  historian  ; 
yet  his  book  is  as  well  written  as  if  his 
name  had  been  Hume.  Now  Merry* 
whistic  is  an  odd  name — *' but  his  poetry?^ 
Spare  my  modesty,  dear  reader ;  if  the 
gods  have  made  me  poetical-^consider 
the  calamity ! 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Mr.  Erasmus  Fubbs  was  a  little  man, 
with  a  large  wig,  though  his  head  was 
small ;  but  there  was  much  in  it ;  he 
was  more  attached  to  the  ancients  than 
to  the  moderns ;  and  more  to  Rwn  Toddy 
than  to  either !  yet  he  turned  out  some 
good  scholars  with  little  Oogging,  and 
some  bad  ones  with  much. 

He  was,  naturally,  a  good-tempered, 
xcell-conditioned  man ;  though  he  appeared 
to  his  scholars  austere :  but  it  was  an  in- 
tegral \ysLrt  of  his  professional  character : 
for  every  body  knows  what  schoolboys 
are ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  that  learn- 
ing must  be  imparted  by  severity  or — 
flogged  in.     I  shall  not  enter  into  the 
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question,  only  observe  that  many  school- 
masters appear  to  recollect  that  expres- 
sion  of  his,  and  forget   many   others. 
Fubbs  was  severe  in  school,  but  pleasant 
out  of  it ;  indeed  he  was,  in  one  respect, 
a  perfect  schoolboy  himself;  for  he  had 
a  strong  propensity  to  playing  tricisj  (as 
the  reader  will  discover  before  arriving 
at  the  end  of  these  volumes,)  and  could 
play  them  even  upon  the  boys,  if  he 
could  do  it  without  being   detected ; 
and  though  he  was  never  actually  de- 
tected, he  was  often  pretty  strongly  sus- 
pected;   and,  therefore,  you  may  rest 
assured,  the  boys  were  not  behind  hand 
with  him  ;  were  always  suspected,  and 
somcfines  found  out,  and  then — ''  what 
a  severe  fellow  Fubbs  is,'*  (you'd  hear 
a  little,   blubbering^  urchin   say,  while 
adjusting  his    baser   garment)    ''    but 
let  me  catch  his  big  wig  by  itself,  and 
you   shall  see."     Hapless    wig !    but 

**  thereby  hangs  a "    I  can't  pun  ; 

it  isn't  pretty. 
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Reader,  allow  me  to  introduce  Mr. 

Erasmus  Fubbs  to  you  in propridpersond. 


To  me  Fubbs  took  a  great  fancy. 
Now  there  is  something  amazingly,  ay, 
and  rationally,  gratifying,  in  being  the 
fiiTOurite  of  a  superior,  and  that  superior 
a  man  of  learning :  not  only  a  man  of 
learning,  but — a  dictator.  Now  you 
would  imagine  that  I,  being  a  faTOurite 
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of  Fubbs,  learned  more  than  the  rest, 
through  his  extra  attention  to  me — alas  I 
we  always  take  less  essential  care  of 
&Tourite8  than  of  any  other  persons. 

I  therefore  was  permitted  to  fudge, 
while  others  were  condemned  to  fag ; 
i.  e.,  got  off  my  task  through  excuses 
without  readon,  while  others  advanced 
rational  pleas  without  being  excused  at 
all.  Perhaps  the  source  of  this  was,  I 
had  learnt  from  Nurse  Sheepshanks  a 
capital  mode  of  mixing  rum  toddy,  and 
adjusting  the  proper  quantity  of  ingre- 
dients with  a  critical  exactness ;  and  the 
tastes  of  Fubbs  and  Nurse  were  in  per- 
fect unison.  Not  that  Fubbs  neglected 
my  learning,  he  only  gare  me  too  much 
indidgence ;  so  that  I  was  not  so  deeply 
initiated  into  the  lore  of  the  Ancients  as 
some  others  of  the  scholars ;  and,  proba- 
bly, therefore  it  might  be,  that  I  adopted 
my  fether's  side  of  the  question  instead 
of  Fubbs's,  and  hazarded  my  humble 
Qjnnion,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  Moderns 
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Aate  merit;  begging  pardons  of  Messieurs 
the  Reviewers  on  this  or  t'other  side  thef 
Tweed. 

"  The  Ancients,"  said  Fubbs,  "  are 
the  golden  ore." — *'  The  Modems,"  re- 
plied my  father,  "  are  coined  money.*'— 
''  But  the  ore  is  the  materiel,^'  rejoined 
Fubbs.  My  fieither  was  posed.  "  Give 
me  the  ore,"  said  Fubbs,  with  triumph ; 
"  Money  is  of  more  use,*'  interrupted 
my  mother, ''  when  one  goes  to  market." 
*'  Would  that  this,"  said  Fubbs,  as  be 
raised  the  glass  to  his  mouth,'*  were  the 
ancient  Falernian .'*—''*  Its  sound  old 
hock/'  replied  my  father;  **  and  no  Fa- 
lemian,  nor  nectar,  could  be  better." — - 
"  The  ancient  nectar,"  rejoined  Fubbs, 
**  surpassed — " — *' Rum  toddy  ?""  ven- 
tured I.  Fubbs  was  posed.  '*  Rrnn 
toddy,  rum  toddy,"  said  he,  ruminat- 
ing ;  ''  I  know  not  whether  it  might  not 
be  something  like  it :  though  rum  is  not 
mentioned  by.  the  Ancients."  ''  Did 
they  cultivate  the  sugar-cane?"  asked 
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lay  father.  ''  Botanists  have  not  yet 
decided."  answered  pubbs.  *'  They 
used  honey  to  sweeten,"  said  my  father. 
''  An  excellent  thing/'  interrupted  my 
mother,  who  was  a  great  apiarian  ;  kept 
some  two  dozen  hives,  and  now  began 
to  expatiate  upon  her  mode  of  treating 
bees,  when  my  father  looked  as  if  the 
whole  swarm  were  stinging  him.  **  Bring 
pipes,"  said  my  father;  my  mother 
obeyed,  and  the  bees  were  smoked  out, 
as  were  my  mother  and  myself,  from  the 
room  ;  my  Father  and  Fubbs  raised  such 
volumes  of  spiral  vapour — too  dense  for 
our  respiration. 

Fubbs,  exclusive  of  his  boarding  and 
day-school — ^and  an  excellent  one  it  cer- 
tainly was-^kept  an  evening  school  for 
y^mng  ladies  ;  and  as  he  made  his  prin- 
cipal day-boys  return  in  the  evening 
for  an  examination  with  his  principal 
boarders;  and  as  he  had  but  one 
large  school-room,  the  boys  and  girls 
assembled  at  the   same    time   and   in 
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fK^  .^^<M*  ^  ™y  heart  that  made  me 

^nK^  iik  ^  same  manner  I  did  when, 

ft  %^^  hfiore,  she  turned  the  water  of 

,1^  fi«Hini  over  my  hand  at  her  father^s. 

>>»Mi«  came  in;   ''  he  came,  he  saw, 

lie  ^ — ^looked    ten    thousand    maledic- 

T9M»  and  murders.      Consider,  such  a 

iMnt   and   such  a  wig!   and   such   a 

yirtce!   and  such  a  dilemma!    *'  Who 

did  this?*'   thundered  out  Fubbs;   all 

was   ''  expressive  silence"   indeed — it 

was  a  petrifying  pause;  all  eyes  were 

turned  upon  Violetta;   I  didn't  know 

what  was  the  matter  with  me,  nor  what 

I  did,  nor  where  I  was ;  but  instantly  I 

found  myself  trembling  before  Fubbs, 

and  had  stammered  out,  ''  I  beg  your 

pardon,  sir ;  it  was  an  accident,"  before 

I  was  conscious  I  had  done  so.   **  Come, 

away  with  him  into  the  next  room,"  cried 

the  enraged  Fubbs  (to  one  of  the  boys, 

who,  being  strong,  was  the  stock  horse. 

More  cried  than  Fubbs,  not  J,  reader; 

rum  toddy  couldn't  have  saved  me ;  and 
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if  the  Ancients  flogged  as  hard  as  Fubbs 
did,  why  they  had  no  conscience,  that's 
all.     As  I  departed  into  the  next  room, 
a  small  voice,   sobbing,   shrieked  out 
**  it  was  I  ;'•  but  the  boys  "  bless  'em," 
thought  I — ^)stifled  the  shriek  by  cough- 
ing ;   it  was  not  heard ;  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  punished  for  a  little 
angel.   **  Horse  me,  quickly,''  whispered 
I  to  the  boy ;"  he  did ;  and  I  clenched 
my  teeth  as  hard  as  I  could,  that  I  might 
not  utter  a  cry,  lest  Yioletta  should  su8*> 
pect  what  I  felt ;  and,  when  it  was  over, 
I  shook  my  head  to  recollect  myself,  and 
disperse,  without  their  falling  and  being 
perceived,  what  tears  had  forced  them- 
selves into  my  eyes,  and  returned,  to 
my  seat   like  an  hero  as  I  was,   say« 
ing,   sulkily,   with  triumph,    *'  My  fa- 
ther will  pay  for  it"    I  mixed  no  rum 
toddy  that  night ;  but  I  saw  Yioletta  to 
her  own  door  before  I  crossed  the  way 
to  my  own.     To  fill  up  by  description 
the  time  from  my  flogging  to  the  mo- 
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ment  I  parted  with  Yioletta,  is  impos- 
sible ;  her  look  when  I  returned  to  my 
seat — O !  never  was  such  a  look — (cer- 
tainly, in  my  opinion,  nobody  could  look 
like  her) :  it  said,  *'  I  am  so  sorry  and 
so  grateful,  I  could  kiss  you ;  I  could — 
but  I  mustn't.'*  I  looked  heroic  in^ 
difiference ;  the  girls  looked  gratitude ; 
the  boys  looked  af4>lause — ^Fubbs  looked 
revenge  not  half  gratified ;  and  school- 
time  being  up,  we  went  home.  Violetta 
and  I  walked  home  hand  in  hand  ;  she 
sighed  and  I  whistled ;  we  couldn't  talk ; 
indeed,  a  u>ig  and  a  whipping  would  have 
been  a  very  foolish  subject. — ^*'  GooS 
night"  said  she.  You'd  have  thought 
from  the  tone  in  which  she  said  it,  that 
she  had  been  punished  instead  of  me. 
''  Good  night,"  replied  I,  as  gay  as  a 
grasshopper ;  and  gave  as  brisk  a  skip 
over  the  way  to  my  own  door;  went 
into  the  parlour  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred worth  notice,  and  sat  down  on  a 
chair  in  a  comer;  into  the  seat  of  which 
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somebody  must  have  stuck  pins,  for  I 
could  not  sit  still  for  the  life  of  me. 

Mjr  father  and  mother  being  in  deep 
coi^eisation  when  I  entered,  did  not 
peieeive  me: — ^"  In  reasoning  a  pri- 
ori; •  said  my  father— "What 's  that  ?"  said 
Illy  mother— "  Every  school-boy  knows/' 
said  my  father — "  I'm  not  a  school-boy/* 
said  my  mother — **  Pish,**  said  my 
father:  "  reasoning  a  prionV  continued 
he,  "  is  reasoning  dowrmards  from  causes 
to  effects" — ('  *  Pubbs  reasons  so,"  thought 
I — )  "while  the  argument  a  posteriori — " 
*'  every  scliool-bay  knows  fAa/,"  thought 
I,  again  ;  and  old  Valentine  abruptly 
catering,  interrupted  my  father's  argu- 
ment. 

"  Young  gentleman,"  said  Valentine, 
shaking  me  by  the  hand,  "  you're  a 
hero  -/'—"What's  the  matter?''  said  my 
father— «the  story  was  told.  "  Burn  his 
wig,-'  said  my  mother — "  It  was  burnt," 
said  my  father ;  "  and  I,"  said  Valen 
tine,  "  will  buy  him  another,'' — **  and 
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/  7/  play  him  a  trick  with  it,"  thinks  I. 
I  was  iiighly  applauded ;  Mr.  Valentine 
gave  me  a  crown ;  my  father  an  approv- 
ing pat  of  the  head ;  and  my  mother  a 
kiss.  Now, the  crown  possessed  the  least 
value  ;  I  was  as  happy  as  a  king.  Fubbs 
had  a  new  wig  made  immediately,  by 
the  order  of  Mr.  Valentine — he  apolo- 
gized to  my  father;  made  the  amende 
honorable  to  my  mother,  received  me 
into  greater  favour  than  ever,  and  I  be- 
came the  talk  of  the  whole  village ;  all 
the  mischievous  girls  began  to  think  they 
might  burn  wigs  where  I  was  with  im- 
punity— ^Isn't  it  odd  ? 

Fubbs,  once  a  year,  invited  his  neigh- 
bours to  a  fitey  which  he  gave  to  his 
scholars  and  their  friends;  it  was  a 
grand  gala ;  and  for  this  fite  the  new 
wig  was  made.  On  the  day  of  ih^fiU  I, 
who  had  vowed  vengeance  against  him 
and  ft,  was  there  earlier  than  usual,  and 
made  myself  very  useful  to  Fubbs ; 
who  never  put  on  his  full-dress  wig  till 
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the  moment  he  had  to  receive  company, 
or  go  out.  The  visiters  were  assembled, 
Fubbs  was  summoned,  and  was  going 
to  receive  them  in  his  old  wig,  when  I 
reminded  him  of  the  circumstance ;  he 
desired  me,  (as  he  could  not  leave  the 
school-room  as  he  was,)  to  smuggle  his 
new  wig  in  to  him,  as  I  knew  where  it 
was  deposited;  this  was  the  opportu- 
nity for  which  I  had  watched,  for  I  had 
kept  him  in  conversation  till  the  last 
moment,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him 
forget  the  wig  till  the  critical  time 
when  I  knew  I  should  be  despatched  for 
it.  I  got  the  wig,  and  he  put  it  on — but 
not  till  I  had  previously  lined  the  caul 
with  the  adhesive  ingredients  of  the 
inside  of  an  hep — with  the  nature  of 
which  every  school-boy  (and  this  page 
is  written  for  school-boys)  must  be 
acquainted;  as  he  has,  no  doubt,  not 
only  put  hep-seeds  down  other  boys' 
backs,  but  had  them  down  his  own — 
Pubbs  went,  smirking,  to  receive  his 
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visiters:  and  the  evenir^ passed  plea* 
santly  enough,  with  the  single  abatemefit 
of  Fubbs  being  rather  uncomfortable 
about  the  head;  which  I  diyined,  as 
well  from  my  knowledge  of  the  trick  I 
had  played  him,  as  from  his  frequently 
adjusting  and  re-adjusting  his  wig.  My 
mother,  to  whom  I  had  imparted  the 
secret,  and  who  enjoyed  this  mnocetU 
mode  of  revenging  myself  on  him  for 
the  flogging,  took  care  to  prevent  his 
leaving  the  room,  lest  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  his  wig ;  and 
hurried  the  commencement  of  the  usual 
dance,  under  pretence  of  avoiding  late 
hours;  insisted  upon  dancing  with 
Fubbs,  who  professed  himself  highly 
honoured;  and  she  contrived  to  make 
him  exert  himself  in  the  dance  nimUy 
enough ;  which  she  knew  would  increase 
the  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  hep'dawn  upon  his  head;  she, 
therefore,  swung  him  round,  and  pushed 
him  through  the  figure  with  unconunon 
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adroitness  ;  and»  as  he  grew  wannv  the 
tantalizing  power  of  his  wig's  lining 
began  to  operate  to  my  heart's  content. 
Fubbs,  I  presume,  imagining  the  pricking 
he  experienced  arose  from  the  caul  of 
the  wig  being  more  wiry  than  usual,  to 
relieve  himself,  kept  pushing  it  gendy, 
first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other ;  then 
backward,  then  pulling  it  forward  again, 
and  shifting  it  in  all  directions ;  but  the 
more  painft.he  took  to  obviate  the  in^ 
convenience,  the  more  he  augmented 
it;  and  the  more  his  head  perspired^ 
from  his  exercise,  the  more  his  torments 
increased.  His  dancing,  from  the  ex- 
quisite tantalization,  became  like  that 
of  a  frantic  savage,  till  patience  could 
no  longer  endure ;  and,  wound  up  to  a 
pitch  of  desperation,  he  tore  off  the  wig, 
and  dashed  it  on  the  ground ;  when  my 
mother,  appearing  ignorant  of  what  he 
had  done,  danced  him  away  from  the 
spot  where  the  wig  lay;  and,  every 
body  else,  being  too  much  engaged 
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their  iJeasare  to  notice  it,  danced  over 
it,  one  and  all,  till  it  became  ''  a  shape- 
less ruin."    Fubbs's  bare  head,  as  he 
pussed  them,  was  a  subject  of  mirth  to 
all ;  and  when  the  dance  was  over  (for 
mj  mother  made  him  dance  it  out),  that 
and  bis  wig  were  the  causes  of  a  general 
burst  of  obstreperous  laughter,  in  which 
he  affected  to  join ;  but  I,  who  knew 
hini9  knew  also  that  bitter  was  his  mirth ; 
and  bitter,  I  augured,  was  the  vengeance 
he  was  meditating  against  the  contriver 
^f  the  trick ;  for  the  cause  of  his  cala- 
mity had  been  discovered,  and  I  saw 
also,  by  one  glance  of  his  eye,  that  he 
had  his  suspicions  of  some  one,  and  that 
he  was  not  far  from  the  right  one.     He, 
however,  substituted  his  old  wig  for  the 
one  destroyed,  and  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing  passed   with   hilarity;  which   was 
heightened  by  jokes  at  the  expense  of 
Fubbs  and  his  wig ;  and  which,  I  sus- 
pected, would,  some  day  or  other,  be 
avenged  at  the  expense  of  somebody  eUe^ 
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nor  were  my  suspicions  vain.  Fabbs 
reasoned  a  priori  upon  the  whole  busi- 
ness, (as  he,  several  years  afterwards, 
confessed  to  me,)  reflected  upon  the  oc- 
casion which  procured  him  the  wig; 
who  was  interested  in  the  circumstances 
of  that  occasion  ;  who  brought  him  the 
wig  to  put  on  on  the  gala  day,  and  so 
on ;  till  at  last  he  fixed  upon  mc  as  the 
cause  of  his  vexation. 

Mr.  Valentine,  as  I  have  observed, 
gave  me  a  crown,  and  with  it  I  bought  a 
pocket-book  to  present  to  Violetta: 
but  she  avoided  me  so  studiously  I  could 
not  get  an  opportunity,  which  irritated 
me ;  and,  one  day,  while  sitting  oppo- 
site the  remains  of  an  old  wall,  near  the 
school,  with  the  book  in  ray  hand,  mus- 
ing mournfully  upon  her  indifierence, 
in  an  indignant  pet,  I  threw  the  book 
over  the  wall;  and  sat  sulkily,  with 
my  eye^  fixed  on  the  spot  where  it 
fell. — ^But,   soon  leaped  the   wall,  and 
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banged  one  of  my  school-fellows ;  who, 
coming  by,  saw,  and  picked  it  up — 
Isn't  it  odd  ?— He  complained  to  his  fa- 
ther ;  his  father  to  mine ;  mine  left  me 
to  Fubbs;  and  Fabbs  was  happy  in 
having  an  opportunity  to  '*  pluck  a  crow 
with  me/'  Be  it  noticed  (to  shew  his 
mood),  I  had  not  mixed  his  rum  toddy 
since  the  ball — I  was  called  up;  ac- 
cused; and,  as  I  could  make  no  rational 
defence  why  I  beat  the  boy,  was  horsed 
once  more — ^and,  when  all  was  over,  if 
the  chairs  before  seemed  stuck  with 
pins,  they  now  seemed  stuck  with 
needles;  ay,  and  as  big  as  knitting- 
needles. 

This  being  the  second  time  I  had 
suffered  through  Violetta,  I  thought  it 
hard  she  would  take  no  notice  of  me — 
at  least,  not  so  much  notice  as  I  wished 
— if  I  offered  her  an  orange,  oranges 
did  not  agree  with  her ;  if  I  presented 
a  rose  to  her,  she  liked  to  see  rosea 
best   on  the  bushes;    and  if  she  did 
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condesceod  to  put  one  in  her  bosom, 
she  soon  oontrived  to  knock  the  rose  off 
the  stem;  which,  being  useless,  was 
thrown  away. 

Time  glided  on;  and  the  more  shy 
Violetta  wag,  the  more  attached  to  her 
I  became ;  and  I  thought  I  now  and 
then  saw  something  in  her  manner  that 
flatteted  me  her  shyness  was  affected, 
it  was  too  palpably  exhibited  to  be 
natural,  I  thought;  and  she  appeared 
altogether  as  companionable  with  Bob 
Wdford^  whom  I  had  thrashed,  as  she 
was  capricious  with  me.  If  she  said 
her  pen  wanted  mending,  and  I  offered 
my  services  to  mend  it,  she  thought  it 
would  do  as  it  was ;  and,  the  moment  I 
turned  away  with  vexation,  it  wanted 
mending  again,  and  she  gave  it  to  Bob ; 
''  I'll  be  even  with  that .  fellow,"  said 
I  to  myself. 

My  love,  if  it  \x>as  love,  for  Vio- 
letta, was  a  matter  of  quiz  among  all 
the  boys ;  but  I  did  not  care-^and  Bob 
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Welford  threw  out  squibs  sometimes, 
such  as  I  could  not  pleasantly  digest ; 
and  I  felt  as  if  I  only  wanted  another 
opportunity  to  thrash  him — one  oflfered. 
Violetta  was  fond  of  tricks,  and  one 
Valentine's  morning  I  received  a  Valen- 
tine, not  very  flattering;  which  somehow 
or  other,  I  took  it  in  my  head,  was  sent 
by  her:  it  consisted  of  a  6gure,  which 
appeared  to  me  a  c6mpound  of  the 
Cliimpanzee  and  the  Jacchus,  or  striated 
monkey ;  and  was  applied  to  **  the  ugly 
little  monkey;'*  then  grown  big.  A 
mantey^  I  presume,  chosen,  in  conse- 
quence of  Mrs.  Crack's  scandal;  the 
Chimpanzee  character  on  account'  of 
my  predilection  for  monkey-tricks :  and 
the  striated,  not  only  because  at  that  time 
I  wore  a  striped  waistcoat  and  trowsers, 
but  because  the  head  exhibited  an  ap- 
pearance  something  like  my  own  dark 
hair,  surmounted  by  Fubbs's  wig,  through 
which  I  was  punished;  the  rod,  the 
candle,  and  the  bunch  of  violets,  (seen 
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below,)vill  expUun  themseWes,  without 
the  hint  given  in  the  following  copy  of 
Tcrses— remember,  'tis  school  poetry. 

Your  wontbip's  vrig  looks  monstrous  witr ; 

Your  worship's  due  the  rod  implies  ; 

So  fitie  a  valentine  who  gets, 

Must  blooming  be  as  violtlt  ,- 

Who  ape  you,  sure,  can  never  fail 

To  prove — what  ? — thereby  hangs  a  tail. 
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This  elegant  production  I  took  it  into 
my  head  was  sent  to  me  by  Violetta» 
as  a  sneer — she  had  slily  played  me 
tricks,  for  all  her  reserve ;  then  I  thought 
it  impossible  she  could  be  so  ungrateful 
and  indelicate — and  then — I  determined 
to  know  whether  she  did  send  it  or  not. 
MThen  we  were  coming  from  school  in 
the  evening,  I  produced  it  to  her,  and  put 
the  question ;  but  the  look  of  contempt 
she  gave  both  it  and  me  paralyzed  me 
— in  short,  she  disdained  to  answer  me ; 
and  tripping  away  to  some  of  her  female 
companions,  left  me  in  as  pretty  a  hu- 
mour as  any  little  bantam-cock,  crowing 
for  a  quarrel,  could  be.  At  the  instant 
she  left  me.  Bob  Welford  caught  my 
eye;  intuitively  it  came  into  my  ima- 
gination that  he  had  played  me  the 
trick,  in  revenge ;  I  taxed  him  with  it 
so  roundly,  that  he  coloured;  and  I 
think  I  cured  him  of  sending  Valen- 
tines ;  he  ran  home  roaring  to  his  fieither, 
and  I  walked,  quietly  and  satisfied,  home 
to  mine. 
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CHAP.    VII. 


I  RETiRBD  to  my  room  and  sat  down 
to  pen  an  apology  to  Violetta;  but,  .what 
with  the  ink  being  thick,  and  my  hei^d 
thick ;  the  paper  bad,  and  my  pen  worse ; 
or,  rather,  because  I  was  ashamed  of 
my  folly ;  I  could  not  write  a  word;  and 
my  ruminations  were  interrupted  by  a 
summons  to  the  parlour ;  where  I  found 
old  Welford  and  my  father,  looking  sour 
and  passionate;  and  young  Welford 
looking  sulky  and  satirically.  "  Come 
here,  sir,"  said  my  father ;  ''  how  dared 
you  beat  Master  Welford  in  the  manner 
you  did,  and  this  a  second  time  too  ?" 
I  said  nothing,  but  tossed  the  valentine 
upon  the  table — ''What's  this  meant 
for?"  said  my  father,  "  Me/'  said  I, 
•*  Who  did  it  ?  "  He,"  said  I ;  "  This  is 
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not  to  be  borne,"  said  my  father.  My 
father  put  on  one  of  his  angriest  looks  ; 
and  old  Welford  put  on  his  spectacles. 
**0;*  said  Welford,  "it  be  a  valen- 
tine, I  see — but  what  be  that  to  do  wi* 
It  ?"  "  It's  taking  an  unwarrantable  li- 
berty,*' said  my  father — "But  wa'n't  it  a 
more  umvarrantabler  liberty,'*  replied 
lyelford,  "  that  he  took  wi'  my  Bob  ? 
and  if  you  don't  correct  him,  why  III 
punish  him  if  there  be  law  i'  the  land  to 
be  had  for  money."  At  this  moment  in 
came  Fubbs ;  heard  the  story,  and  Wel- 
ford repeated  h)s  threat.  "  Leave  the 
young  gentleman  to  me,"  said  Fubbs, 
I  know  best  how  to  deal  with  refractory 
youth ;"  and  his  hand  went  mechani- 
cally to  his  wig ;  and  I  —  I  could  not 
help  it — reader — burst  out  laughing; 
my  father  stared— Fubbs  looked  fury; 
Welford  cried,  "  he  be  quite  tnto/e- 
rant.'' 

"  Mr.    Merrywhistle,"    said  Fubbs, 
**  if  I  be  not  allowed  to  correct  that  boy. 
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I  beg  you'll  remoye  him  from  my  school." 
'*  I  never  keep  beggars  in  suspense," 
(said  my  father,  who  was  more  piqued 
about  the  valentine,  I  thought,  than  he 
ouglit  to  have  been,)  **  bring  your  bill, 
And  a  receipt^  and  our  account's  closed." 
Now,  Master  Fubbs  had  gone  farther 
than  he  intended  ;  but  his  indignation, 
at  my  laughing  at  him,  got  the  better 
of  his  interest ;  and  when  he  heard  the 
words  *'  Our  account  is  closed,*^  his  visage 
fell— plumb  down — like  Corporal  Trim's 
hat,  when  he  was  relating  the  death  of 
Lefevre  to  Susan  and  the  coachman. 
''  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  not  serious  Y^  said 
Fubbs;  '*  As  a  judge,"  said  my  father  ; 
*•  A  righteous  Daniel,"  thought  I ;  "  WeU 
then, sir,'*  said  Fubbs, like  a  stag  at  bay, 
"  be  it  so ;  and  I  wish  you  may  never 
repent  it.'*  "  Amen,"  said  my  father- 
he  could  be  provokingly  and  sarcasti- 
cally cool  when  he  chose. 

*^  You  are  not  dissatisfied  with  his  at- 
tainments,! trust  ?"said  Fubbs,  in  a  tone 
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that  seemed  to  intimate  that  it  was  im- 
possible he  should  be  so.  My  father 
made  no  reply ;  "  His  knowledge  of  the 
Ancients,"  said  Fubbs,  "Pish!'  inter- 
rupted my  father,  •*  Pish  ?"  emphati- 
cally and  deliberately,  replied  Fubbs, 
"pish  to  the  ancients?  the  man  who 
could  utter  such  an  exclamation  on  such 
an  occasion — (his  blood  was  up — )  must 
be  a  Goth  or  a  Vandal ;"  •'  May  be  so," 
said  my  father  coolly.  "  Sir  r'  rejoined 
Fubbsi  stung  by  his  coolness,  "  the 
whole  race  of  Modems  put  together 
are  not  worth  a  single  AncUnV — **  In 
your  opinion,'* — my  father.  "  In  every 
body's  opinion ;"— Fubbs,  "  Not  quite ;" 
(my  father,)  "  There's  our  friend 
Welford  cares  as  little  about  the  An- 
cients as  I  do/' — "  You  be  right,"  said 
Welford,  "no;  I  dcm't  mean  my  boy's 
head  to  be  cracked  wi'  such  nonsense ; 
common  sense  were  always  good  enough 
for  me,  and  be  good  enough  for  my 
children."  Fubbs  looked  petrified! 
"  Common  sense  /"  he  ejaculated — "  Cam- 
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mon  sense  P*  he  repeated — *'  Common 
smmef*  he  reiterated.  My  father  smiled; 
Welford,  with  his  mouth  open»  stared. 
The  fun  of  seeing  our  schoolmaster  in  a 
pucker,  operated  so  Sympathetically  upon 
both  young  Bob  and  me,  that  we  could 
not  help  exchanging  a  grin  of  triumph, 
which  dissipated,  nearly y  all  the  rancour 
between  us.  "Yes,  common  sense," 
continued  Welford,  "  it  be  all  a  farmer  s 
son  do  want," — "  Or  an  emperor's 
cither,"  said  my  Father,  "  I  have," 
said  Welford,  "  ]et  my  Bob  lam  a  trifle 
of  what  Mr.  Fubbs  do  call  t'  Classides  ; 
but,  for  myself,  I  think  it  be  little  better 
to  most  folks  than  trash:'  "  Trash?" 
exclaimed  Fubbs — ^rage  and  contempt 
putting  interest  totally  hors  du  combat — 
"  Trash?  Sir,  I  admire  at  your  igno- 
rance/'— "  And  I  at  your  impudence,'' 
replied  Welford,  "  and  you  may  as  well 
bring  in  my  bill  and  receipt  with  Mr. 
Merrywhistle's,  and  then  our  account  be 
closed  you  know — and  that  be  no  trash 
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for  you*' — (he  was  not  rich).  Fubbs 
was  electrified  -^  even  his  interest 
could  not  surmount  his  rage,  and  in- 
duce him  to  attempt  conciliation;  but, 
with  an  indignant  "  Very  well,  Gentle- 
men,'* he  strutted  out  of  the  room. 
*'  He  be  a  silly  chap,  after  all,"  said 
Wei  ford,  "  if  my  son  were  to  be  a 
parson,  it  would  be  one  thing ;  but,  as 
he  be  to  be  a  ploughman,  as  it  were,  it 
be  quite  another/* 

"  But  what  about  the  boys?'*  said 
Welford.  Now  Pubbs's  vexation  had 
80  delighted  Bob  and  me,  and  our  eman- 
cipation from  his  trammels  so  trans- 
ported us — almost  all  school-boys  hate 
school — ^that  we, dismissed  all  resent- 
ment; and,  Bob  said,  good-naturedly 
enough,  '*  Marmadukc's  sorry  for  it,  and 
I  *m  sorry  I  sent  the  picture  ;"  we  shook 
hands — the  sight  operated  as  we  wished 
it  upon  our  fathers : — and,  indeed,  there 
is  something  so  beautiful  in  a  picture  of 
reconciliation,  that  the  heart  which  can- 
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not  sympathize  with  it  deserves  the 
keart'bum,  or  the  heart-achcy  to  teach  it 
the  proper  value  of  hearCs-ease. 

All  parties  now  being  satisfied,  Fubbs 
excepted,  my  father  and  Welford  parted, 
and  I  returned  to  my  apology,  in  vain — 
but  being  next  day  sent  out  by  my  fa- 
ther to  a  place  about  a  mile  distant  from 
the  village,  I  saw  Violetta:  I  flew  to 
the  stile  which  was  between  the  fields 
in  which  we  were,  determined  to  use 
my  tongue,  though  I  could  not  my  pen; 
and  had  conjured  up  a  few  appropriate 
expressions  to  commence  with ;  when, 
as   I    crossed    the    stile    in   a  hurry, 
perplexed  and    confused  ;  ju^t  as  an- 
other girl  joined  Violetta,  my  foot  got 
entangled,    and    while    trying  to    ex- 
tricate it,  a  branch  of  a  bush  which  I 
seized  for  support,  snapping   shorty  I 
made  a  short  somerset  into  a  ditch  be- 
neath it ;  and  not  only  into  a  ditch,  but 
one  full  of  mud  and  water.     The  girls 
burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh ;  and  when  I 
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arose — like  the  Gmim  of  the  Stagnmnt 
Pool — at  the  sight  I  exhibited,  Aeir 
laughter  was  without  bounds :  however, 
dirty  as  I  was,  vexation  made  me  ap- 
proach them»  and  I  thus  addressed  them: 
'*  Young  ladies,  you  may  laugh,   and 
show  your  want  of  delicacy  as  weli  as 
of  good-nature ;  but*' — here  something 
stuck  in  my  throat,  perhaps  a  /rog-— for, 
as  I  had  fallen  in  face  downward,  my 
mouth  participated  of  the  "  green  man- 
tle/' and  whatever  might  be  mixed  with 
it — I  could  get  no  farther,  and  they 
laughed  the  more.     ''  Miss  Valentine/' 
said  I,"  I  don't  deserve  this  of  you"' — 
and  I  turned  away  with  a  most  indig- 
nant stride,  cured  of  all  non$onse — heard 
but  one  of  them  laugh;  and  instantly, 
hearing  a  violent  scream,  turned  round ; 
they  both  sprung   towards   me ;   and, 
though  they  were  in  white,  and  I  in 
sables,   they   clung  close   to   me,    one 
on   each   side,  till  the  folds  of  their 
dresses  grew  as  familiar  with  my  soiled 
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gaiments,  as  their  fingers  did  with  my 
aims ;  which,  in  their  terror,  they  pinch- 
ed, till   nothing  but  my  sallen  mood 
ootild  have  prevented  me  roaring  out. 
My  astonishment  was  soon  removed  by 
otoerying  a  vicious  bull  making  after 
them  with  all  his  might — ^to  escape  him 
seemed    impossible;    when    the   girls, 
swooning  at  the  instant,  dropped  on  the 
grass,  and  liberated  my  arms.     I  looked 
to  heaven — O  that  man  would  alwajfns 
look  there ;  he  would  never  be  disap- 
pointed, if  he  was  sincere.     I  saw  a 
hedge -stake,  which  somebody  had  drop- 
ped in  the. grass — ^Heaven  surely  gave 
me  strength.     I  swung  round  the  stake, 
(whidi  was  more  like  a  small  tree  rooted 
up,  cleared  of  its  ramifications  of  roots, 
and  cut  short  below  the  branches,)  and 
it  alighted  precisely  on  the  nose  of  the 
brute,  which  arrested  him  for  an  instant ; 
when — ^here  was  the  hand  of  Providence 
too — he  caught  me  xxpbeticeen  his  horns, 
and  threw  me  a  somerset  over  his  head. 
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from  which  I  descended  headlong  into 
the  grass  ;  and  when  I  looked  up,  I  saw 
a  bull-dog  pinned  upon  his  nose,  and 
the  two  girls  running  to  the  stile  as 
hard  as  their  fright  could  drive,  and 
their  legs  carry  them.  In  short,  the 
village-butcher,  being  in  the  next  field 
with  his  dog,  saw  our  danger,  and  set  his 
dog  on  the  bull.  The  bull,  not  pleased 
with  his  antagonist,  as  soon  as  he  once 
shook  him  off,  turned  tail,  and  left  us 
quietly  to  our  meditations,  and  we  were 
equally  disposed  to  leave  him  to  fvnd- 
mte  undisturbed. 

Providentially  I  had  broken  no  bones ; 
my  head  was  too  thick  for  so  slight  a 
tumble  to  make  muck  impression ;  and  so, 
after  thanking  Mr.  Brisket,  and  assuring 
him  of  my  father's  gratitude,  I  ran-— no — 
limped,  after  the  girls ;  and  they,  unlike 
one  half  of  the  world,  who  care  most 
for  themselves  ;  and  the  other  half,  who 
care  for  nobody  else — they  lingered  on 
the  other  side  the  stile,  watching  the 
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event  When  I  approached  them, 
each,  without  ceremony,  took  a  hand ; 
looked — I  can't  tell  how — in  my  face, 
and  burst  into  tears.  I  twined  an  arm 
of  each  in  mine,  and  walked  on  whistling 
again — ^not  **for  want  of  thought,''  nor 
want  of  feeling,  but  for  want  of  know- 
ing how  to  compliment:  and,  moreover, 
I  thought  a  man — ^we  are  all  men  now 
at  fifteen — I  thought  a  man  should 
appear  wholly  unconcerned  about  dan- 
ger. We  walked  without  speaking,  till 
my  leg  was  so  painful,  I  was  obliged  to 
halt.  I  sat  down — they  by  me.  Prim- 
roses grew  on  the  bank — I  plucked  two, 
and  presented  one  to  each.  Miss  Martin 
stuck  her's  in  her  bosom,  with  a  look 
that  made  her  seem  very  pretty — for 
she  was  not  naturally  so — but  it  was 
the  look  of  gratitude.  I  bowed — Yio- 
letta  kept  her's  in  her  hand,  and  event- 
ually picked  it  (unconsciously,  I  suppose 
— she  was  in  deep  thought)  in  pieces, 
and  threw  it  away. — ^Wasn't  it  odd  ? 

VOL.  I.  o 
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I'll  go  DO  w^*'  said  I — ^I  was  angry.-i— 
We  got  into  the  vcnd'-^a  naghlMuili 
oart  coining  up,  empty,  ^t^  asked  leave, 
mounted,  and  rode  hmne.  Every  body, 
as  we  entered  Ae  village,  staring  at  our 
magpU  condition.  ^  What  can  they  hare 
been  about  ?"  said  one. — ^*  Dirty  boti- 
ness^  it's  plain/'  said  another. — **  It's 
no  business  of  ours,'*  said  a  third.-^^'  I 
should  like  to  know  for  all  that/'  said  a 
fourth.—^*  No  good,  I  dare  say/'  said  a 
ifth-.^"  Look  at  Miss's  MusUns/'  said  a 
siKth*— and  so  on. 

Misfortune  ever  was«  and  ever  will 
be  the  food  of  ill-nature  and  insolent 
curiosity;  and  whether  you  foil  in  a 
ditch,  or  into  any  other  dilemma^  no- 
body pities  you,  but  to  insult  you.~- 
Yes,  some  few— ;/9no  indeed— ^isn't  it 
odd  ?— Seneca  somewheie  says~'^  Ha ! 
ha !  ha !  hah !"  I  heard ;  turned  ronad, 
and  who  should  it  be  but  Fabbs  obstte- 
perously  laughing  in  spiteful  triumph  at 
the  figure  I  cut.     His  bill  had  been 
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paid— 4dl  friendship  was  at  an  end ; — 
be  waa  nbt  Remarkable  for  delicacy,  atid 
he  had  jiist  taken  his  riiM  toddy— it 
was  the  time  of  his  usual  walk  after  it. 
I  remark  the  lattei^  circumstancei  as  the 
only  apology  I  can  make  for  a  ichool- 
fnaster  JbrgetHTig  good  manriers. 

I  learned,  about  a  month  after,  fhat 
t^ubbs  had  to  cross  the  same  stile,  over 
the  same  ditch,  full  of  the  same  cream  of 
crudities — to  visit  the  father  of  one  of 
his  scholat^.  ''  Bob,'^  said  I  to  young 
Welford  (We  were  inset)arable  frietids 
now)  could  you  get  an  old  plank,  just 
wide  enough  to  cross  the  High-field 
Ditch  r  "  Yes,**  said  he,  "  but  it 's 
cracked  across.*' — ^^  Then,"  says  I,  "  we 
shall  have  less  occasion  for  a  saw."  In 
short,  Fubbs  went — Fubbs  got  on  the 
stile — ^rested  a  bit— bustled  down  on 
a  jdank — ^how  it  came  there  nobody 
knew — except  '  ■  and  — — — :  the 
plank  separated,  and  Fubbs  was  de- 
posited where  I  had  been ;  and  return- 

o  2 
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ing  home,  entered  the  village  with  a 
whole  train  of  boys  after  him,  avenging 
me  by  a  Ha!  ha!  ha!  hah!  hah!  so 
loud  that  it  brought  all  the  inhabitants 
to  their  doors,  and  among  them  Bob  and 
me,  to  hear  his  vows  of  vengeance 
against  whoever  had  played  him  the  trick 
— whenever  lie  found  them  out. — "  I'll  have 
a  coach,  whenever  I  get  a  prize  in  the 
lottery" — •*  I'll  alter  many  things  when- 
ever I  am  king/'  Wheriever  is  a  problem 
matical  expression,  and  implies  some- 
thing next  to  an  impossibility.  "  When- 
ever I  find  them  out,''  said  Fubbs. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


My  leg  was  bad  for  three  weeks. 
Miss  Martin  came  often  to  know  how  I 
was.  Violetta  sent  sometimes^  but  neter 
came.  ''  She  has  no  more  feeling  than 
Fnbbs''  said  I— -throwing  down  the  re- 
mainder of  a  peculiar  sort  of  cake,  of 
which  I  was  very  fond,  and  of  which  a 
neighbour  had  sent  one  for  me  every 
day.  I  knew  not  who,  nor  was  I  told — 
to  be  sure  I  never  asked.  I  wanted 
them  to  be  the  gifts  of  Violetta,  and  I 
did  not  like  to  be  told  they  were  not, 
so  contented  myself  with  guessing.  ''  It 
could  not  be  Fubbs,"  reasoned  I,  ''  nor 
Bob's  father,  for  Bob  has  been  here, 
and  said  nothing  about  it;— it's  Miss 
Martin— that  girl's  all  gratitude:   the 

o  3 
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primrose  for  instance.  Valentine's  at 
Newmarket,  and  it  can't  be  he ;  and  his 
daughter's  too  proud — it's  certainly  Miss 
Martin;  I  wish  she  were  as  pretty  as 
Violetta." 

The  bottom  part  of  the  cake  lay  up- 
permost — it  was  a  cake  baked  upon 
paper;  and  I  amused  myself  while  I 
thought,  a3  one  does  Miith  twiddling  ow^s 
thumbs^  by  peeling  what  remained  of  the 
paper — all  but  a  small  part  having  beea 

••r**-*^/^^'/*'^      irk|-+of«o  »ir»rir»    if   r*r%f* *^»»^  »v%»t  o'vta  • 

they  were  Violetta's  writing !  I  knew 
her  hand  too  well  to  be  deceiTed—and 
I  was  transported  to  find  they  came 
from  Violetta,  I  had  always  thought 
them  sweet-^what  did  I  think  them 
now?  Violettasent  them f— I've  gloried 
in  mad  bulls  ever  since. 

As  soon  as  1  was  well,  we  were 
invited  to  dine  at  Mr.  Valentine's. 
I  met  Violetta — ^yet  she  was  distant. — 
?Kbwan-**shfe  was  but  a  girl— Well 
(hen,  the  se;^  is  a  riddle. -^I  met  her  as 
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baahfU  and  m  boobyish  a0  you»  John 

Jexikinsi  wbo  may  be  reading  this,  ever 

metr-^-^  first-^fOM  know  who — aad  riefj^ 

jwtirtr4i^  said,  ''  How  do  you  do»  Miss 

Valentine  ?*' — ^To  which  she  m  pointedly 

replied,  ''  Very  well,  I  thank  yatt»  Sir/ 

What  a  beginning  tt>  a  love-making ! ! ! 

'*  What  p(mci  at  itwcr  ?*'^Nonsen9e— 

don't   you  imagine? — I  looked  much, 

and  ate  little  :   she  affected  mttch-*-in- 

difference — ^and  ate  less,    ''  My  son  is 

a  vatitoh  &r  a  Duchess,"  said  my  fioher. 

Violettaloobed  (as  I  thoi^ht)  *'  Let  him 

kaveone»if  he  can  get  one.*'  I  muttered, 

*'  The  ~-^  take  all  Duchesses.''— It 

was  unchapdtable,  and  lovers  never  mean 

what  they  say  in  a  peL    I  only  meant 

what  is  a  Dvchdi^  if  her  name  b€  not  Vip^ 

UUa? — I  looked  ''unutterable  things'* 

at  Violetta  ;r-^«^lQoked  another  way. 

"  What  can  she  mean?"  thought  I-*-^ 

Heaven  kjiows  !-^Who  knows  what  a 

womaa  (a  girl  I  sbould  aay)  means*-I 

wat  dowttjdgl^t  in  l0ve*-*^n't  you  think 

O  4 
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I  was?  We  played  in  the  evening  at 
cross  questions  and  crooked  answers, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  and  such  pretty  things  as 
please  children  of  all  ages.  Among  them 
^'  I  love  my  love  with  an  A,  S^.,  it  came 
to  Yioletta's  turn  at  M.  My  ears  were 
as  hot  as  Hecla.   She  began—- 

I  love  my  love  with  an  M-^  because  he*s 
MODEST.  So  far  so  good,  thinks  I,— as 
you  know  I  told  you  modesty  was  my  pe- 
culiar trait.  I  dislike  my  hoe  with  an  M, 
because — ^he  evinces  matwaise  honte.  I  was 
always  bashful*  thought  I— 'tis  I — He 
treated  me  td^A— (what  ?  thinks  I,)  mcd- 
lars — (I  had  once  offered  her  a  medlar,) 
His  name's — (Marmaduke— I  was  cer- 
tain.) Ma — ^Ma — Matthew.  There  cer- 
tainly never  was  a  Matthew  worth  two- 
two-pence,  except — ^he  who  wrote  the 
gospel.  Yet  Ma— Ma — ^Matthew — she 
meant  Marmaduie^^Vm  sure— -but  mo- 
desty wouldn't  allow  her  to  say  so. 
And  he  lives  atMndstone !  Heavens !  I 
never  lived  at  Maidstone  in  all  my  life. 
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and  the  name  of  the  Tillage  I  lived  in, 
began  with  an  M.  Its  all  nonsense 
thought  I,—"  Love,  (said  my  father,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,)  %$  all  non- 
sense.'* I  wished  he  had  not  been  my 
firther :  for  I  was  just  in  the  humour  to 
knock  any  body  down  that  disputed  the 
mtionality  of  love. 

It  came  to  my  tum^  and,  singular  as 
it  may  appear,  my  letter  was  V. 

I  love  my  love  with  a  V,  because  she 
is  foirtuaus.  I  dislike  my  love  with  a  V, 
because  she's — vague.  I  thought  her  so. 
Suspected  her  good  will ;  still  she  ap- 
peared wanderings  and  indecisive;  so 
fiff  so  well^— no  alarm. 

She  treated  me  with  dioief^,— *the  com- 
pany stared—tittered — and  looked  down. 
Her  name's  -—  every  one  looked 
"  with  all  their  eyes/*— Fib/eto.  I 
couldn't  belie  my  feelings.  Violetta 
blushed  red  as  roses ;  and  I,  stammer- 
ing, looked  pale  as—dough:  and  she 
lives  in— HEuy  otftofu-Hsaid  I     It  was 

o  5 
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too  palpable  to  pass  unnoticed.— «Vk^ 
letta  was  angry ^  every  body  else  laugfhed, 
but  chop-fallen  Marmaduke.  The  pMty 
broke  up-^^ll  happy  but  me ;  and  con- 
sideriog  all  things-^it  waa  mt  odd. 

Having  left  school,  my  father  made 
me  study  mathematics  at  home.  The 
science  of  mathematics/'  said  he,  **  ia 
more  aneient  than  the  flood ;  the  sons 
of  Seth  were  the  fitst  who  practised  it ; 
the  first  after  the  flood  who  cultivated 
mathematics  -^"  ''  is  of  very  little  con* 
sequence  to  us/'  said  my  qkither^  *'  we 
must  look  out  for  somebody  who  prafea- 
ses  the  science  now,  to  teach  hioft." 
*'  Pish ! "  said  my  flitkef ;  "  after  the 
flood  the  mathematics  were  cultivated 
by  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeaoe;  and 
Aristotle  «ays  that  the  Egyptians  gai^ 
diem  the  first  edat.  In  Greece,  Thides 
taught  them-*^"  "Mt.  Wiggins  in  the 
market-town  teaches  them/'  saM  my 
mother.  **  Pi — ish  I "  said  my  fkther, 
*'  Pythagoras  feUowed  ThfUss;  Anas- 
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iVifons  flucceeded  him ;  1l»en  Oenepideft« 
Brno,  Antipho,  and  >  Hippoccates  of 
Ckios;  Democritua,  Plalo»  Eudoxus, 
Menedmeus^   ThendkHi,   Heffmottmua, 

and **  my  mother  was  fast  aaleep. 

''  It's  eiHmg;h  to  rex  a  taint/'  said  my 
firther, — my  father  waa  tto  saant,  and  yet 
ms  right  4oum  angry.  ^'Cambridge/' 
said  my  fiather  to  me,"  is  more  celebrated 
dHiB  Oxford  for  mathematics,-**-^*  and 
for  hatter  too/*  said  my  mother  (waking 
at  the  moment^  ^  and  Oxfeid  for  san- 
o^gco."  My  mother  thoi:^t  only  of  the 
ifejjderote  for  haosekceping.  *' Woman/' 
said  my  fether,  *'  when  will  the  dark- 
ness that  saaromids  you  be  dissipated?'' 
'^  Betty's  bringing  the  lights  now/'  said 
my  mother;  and  Betty  entered  with 
eaadies-^it  was  check-mate  to  my  father ; 
and  the  asaliitaiatiGa  were  extinguished. 
Now  my  mother^  dear  sonl«  knew  nearly 
aa  mnch  of  the  matter  as  my  father  did, 
wfaadi  waa  rmt  mnith ;  but  by  dint  of 

o  6 
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reading  encyclopaedias,  abridgments, 
compendiums,  &c.  &c.,  he  had  collected 
a  string  of  essences  and  titles  and 
names ;  and,  to  one  who  knew  less  of  it 
than  himself,  he  appeared  as  if  he  really 
knew  something  of  his  subjects ;  and, 
therefore,  they  gave  him  credit,  and  let 

him  pursue  the  thread  of  his  disserta- 
tion without  interruption;  while  they 
pursued  that  of  their  own  cogitations  on 
any  other  subject,  as  much  to  his  edifi- 
cation as  his  talking  was  to  theirs.  My 
mother,  however,  often  aflfected  igno* 
ranee ;  and  edged  in  abruptly  some  un- 
lucky reply,  which  bearing  ttrhally  some 
analogy  to  his  subject,  q>peared  so 
whimsically  ludicrous,  that  though  my 
father  was  always  offended,  he  seldom 
had  the  heart  to  shew  it ;  though  his 
ideas  being  scattered  by  the  unseason- 
able interruption,  he  could  not,  through 
inwardly  laughing  or  fretting,  recall 
them  ;  and  my  mother  got  him  to  talk 
ratumally,  as  she  called  it.    '*  What  oc- 
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casion  has  Mannaduke/'  said  she  one 
day,  "  to  learn  mathematics  ?  he*d  better 
learn  to  get  money."  *'  Money  is  cer- 
tainly desirable/'  replied  my  father: 
"Very,"  said  my  mother. — "  He  will 
have  my  fortune,''  said  my  father,  "  I 
have  plenty  of  money." — "  I'm  glad  of 
it,"  said  my  mother,  '^  for  we  want  new 
curtains,  new  carpets,  new  chairs,  new—" 
my  father  vanished.  He  was  not  fond  of 
naoelty  at  any  time ;  and  in  this  case,  it 
was  connected  with  so  much  oartefy,  it 
was  more  objectionable  than  ever. 

Mr.  Wiggins  began  me  in  mathematics ; 
a  problem  of  which  I  was  studying, 
when  Violetta  cleaned  the  window.  After 
the  evening  of  cross  questions,  she  made 
me  many  crooked  answers,  to  the  in- 
quiries of  my  eyes  ;  grew  coquettish, — 
always  chose  any  body  else  for  her 
partner  in  our  little  village  balls ;  but 
always  managed  where  she  could  a 
dance  with  hands  across  in  it. — Isn*t 
it  odd  ? 
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My  lather  deteraiiiied  I  should  go  to 
London.  "  Why  ?  *'  said  my  mother, 
'*  To  see  the  beau  mottde^*'  said  my  father. 
''  Whai'sthatT"  said  Wei  ford,  who  had 
looked  in.  **  The  superior  orders  of 
society/'  said  my  fether;  it  finishes  a 
young  man/' — **  It  does,**  said  my  mo* 
dier^  *'  young  Dashworth  is  finished  al- 
ready/' *'  Tes,  he  be  done  up/'  said 
Welfonl"  ''  Pish ! "  said  my  father  again. 
However  I  went  to  London,  ami  young 
Welford  went  with  me. 

My  fiither  had  aa  eye  to  the  mam 
chance,  though  he  mStcted  to  slight  it ; 
and  he  articled  me  to  a  surveyor  and  ar- 
cfaitect-^his  cousin.  Welford,  too,  by 
the  persuasions  of  my  fiather,  instead  of 
keeping  his  son  at  the  plough-tail  (for  he 
was  *'  a  (Mte  lad,'')  as  the.  oM  man  ob- 
aeryed,  articled  him  to  a  lawyer,  epum 
to  the  sarveyor ;  so  it  was  all  a  family 
oompaot.  And  as  Londwi  is  the  plaoe 
ft>c  (he  latikide  of  law,  the  longitude  of 
justice,  and  the  eternity  of  equity,  all 
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lawyers  ought   to    be  brought  up  in 
Loodon.     We  went — "  what  ?  without 
taking  leave    of   Violetta  ?''^-No— *we 
had  a  grand  /ete,  given  jointly  by  my 
fisUher    and   Welford.      Their    houaes 
joined  ;  and  their   respective   gardena 
opened  into  a  laige  endosure,  which 
they  rented  between  them,  for  the  con- 
venience of  drying,  bleaching,  playing 
at  bowls,   occasionally    grazing    their 
saddle  nags,  &c.  &c.  &c.     The  dinner 
was  given  at  my  father's,  and  the  lawn 
was  dressed  out  for  the  evening's  pas* 
times.     ''  All  the  world  and  bis  wife  ^' 
were  invited.   ''  Totd  le  mande,*'  say  the 
French,  resting  there.    Now  we  have  in 
this  instance  outdone  the  French  in  p^lu 
Usee,  their  darling  attribute,  by  paying 
due  regard  to  the  ladies.      '*  Tout  k 
numde^'*  say  the  French,  how  poor  aiid 
flat !— ''  All  the  world  and  his  fo^e  say 
we.'*    How  fuU!  how  ex{Nressive!  due 
very  sound  is  so  snug  and  .eomfortablot 
there's  no  compvison  betw^ep  (he  two» 
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Sterne's  wig,  sea,  and  pail  of  water, 
apply. 

Bob  Wclford  was  all  life— I  was  not. 
My  lieart  was  bound  by  a  stronger  chain 
than  a  surv^ar\  and  my  designs  had  no 
affinity  to  arcUteclure,  except  it  was 
building  castles  in  the  air.  I  was  to 
Icarc  Kw/e<te— somebody  else  might 
make  love  to  her  in  my  absence  ;  there 
were  many  handsome  young  men  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  though  they  had 
never  been  flogged  for  her,  nor  fought 
mad  bulls  for  her ;  nor  been  raving  mad 
themselves  for  her,  still — I  was  going  to 
London«--they  would  see  her  every  day ; 
I  only  every  night — ^in  my  dreams. 
'*  Dreams  are  iables,  and  fiibles  are — '* 
Aill  of  meaning.  Reader:  she  smiled 
upon  them  before  my  face ;  she  would 
smile  upon  them  behind  my  back  ;  and 
her  smiles  were  fascination.  If  she  was 
distant  to  me  now,  what  would  she  be 
when  I  was  distant  from  her?  She 
would  certainly  forget  me — ^I  was  not 
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certain  by-the-by,  that  she  recollected 
the  services— pish  I  What  nasty,  dirty, 
recollections  we  have  of  every  thing  we 
have  performed  for  another.  How  we 
swell  with  pigmy  importance  upon  the 
reflection !  as  if  we  came  into  the  world 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  serve 
each  other— and  whereas  the  merit  ? 

**  You  don't  know  u>hat  I  have  done  for 
that  man,  sir.'*  What  has  been  done  for 
you  ?  Hem  !  ''  I  lent  him  money  when  his 
famUy  were  starving.^  He  could'nt  re« 
tun  it  because  they  still  wanted  food  ? 
**  N09  sir,  he  could  not ;  and  I  last  such  a 
bargain  far  the  want  of  it,  the  handsomest 
gig  you  ever  saw  for  one  third  of  its  value. 
Appalling ! — you  arrested  such  a  rascal 
of  course  ?  "  /  was  obHged.**  Yet,  on 
what  ground  ?  what  hope  had  you,  that 
he  who  could  not  pay  you,  could  pay 
your  debt  and  the  lawyer's  costs  ?  ''  I 
thought  his  other  friends  might  come  for- 
ward.**  Rob  them? — I  beg  pardon — I 
mean  the  poor  man,  who  can't  support 
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bM  fomily  ha*  fekioa  nore  caa  aiw 
frienil*  **  J  t«»  that  oxe  /ni«i  cj 
4ur. "  I  doubt  it ;  Uut  ii  cdd  ? 
hin  oilier  friends  come  fi>fwari!  •"Aj^ 
•r.**  Anil  you  lo»t  your  money  r  -  Kr^jr 
J(irthif%  and  had  th  hwyer's  cL  u 
too ;  iV«  cmugh  to  make  a  man  / 
froo(/-na<i<r«/*  Ymi  are  poor-«*that  is» 
rich.  porha|)H?  *•  Thank  God.  w,  J 
omifortitbU  cM«/g/^  /or  tftc  malf^  o/^  l*«f  ; 
it  K'oiU  ^MiA  my  6aGiEr/'  Indeed ?  there  is 
but  0/10  way  of  thanking  God  fur  pros- 
pcvity.  **  Caat  your  bread  upon  the  tcatars" 
**  Uut  we  shouUla't  cast  it  upon  the 
wind/*  ItB  ••  uu  ill  mnd,  &c.,  you  know; 
yet— no  —not  upon  the  wind — but  upon 
the  geutU  breexeS}  the  zephyrs — and  all 
tlie  sweet  little  poetically  personified 
puffs  and  breathuig^  which  are  always 
despatched  by  tlic  muse  upon  beautiful 
errands.  '*  Would  the  gods  had  laade 
thee  poetical/* 

I*in  at  the  ball — Violetta  is  dancing 
with— ••  John  Gubbins?  or  Harry  Hack- 
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Stone  ?"  No !  no ! !  no ! ! !  with  Manna^ 
duke  Merry wbistie  junior ;  «i}rveyor  and 
architect  elect.  The  ladies  were  all 
decked  with  roses,  except  erne ;  and  that 
one  Violetta— <-*in  her  bosom  was  (mly^^ 
**  ii;^t?"— ^  simple  ffiwro^c-^ wasn't  it 
odd? 

I  wrote  a  poem  on  the  primrose-*- 
don't  be  alarmed,  I  shall  not  insert  it 
here  ;  youll  see  it  in  some  morning  or 
evening  paper,  with  a  pretty  name  to  it 

Violetta  wore  a  vrimrosc .'  1^  a  *W&4-^ 
wasn't  it  odd? — now,  why  I  wore  the 
one  is  palpable ;  but  why  did  she  wear  the 
other ;  and,  not  pick  it  to  pieces,  as  she 
did  in  the  field  ? — we  sat  together  after 
one  of  the  dances — we  didn't  say  much 
— she  was  the  only  woman  in  the  com* 
pany  I  could  not  compliment,  for  every 
other  I  had  ''  a  tongue  in  my  mouth''-*-* 
with  her — I  had  nothing  in  my  mouth 
but  my  heart;  it  was  always  in  my 
mouth,  and  had  nearly  choaked  me  two 
or  three  times.    During  our  sitting,  it 
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was  late  in  the  evening ;  Violetta 
had  taken  the  primrose  from  her  bosom, 
and  was  playing  with  it ;  by  accident  she 
dropped  it ;  we  both  stooped  to  pick  it 
up  together,  in  a  hurry,  and  our  cheeks 
met.  Were  you  ever  electrified  ?  but 
that's  nothing  to  it ;  that  is,  a  jirk,  ajar, 
a — any  thing  unpleasant.  I  believe  my 
heart  jumped  out>f  my  mouth  at  the 
instant.  He  who  attempts  to  describe 
a  lover*s  feelings  in  such  situations, 
certainly  never  experienced  them,  or 
he  would  not  make  himself  so  ridi- 
culous— I  won't  attempt  it — I  did  feel 
them — did  Violetta  ? — ^what  a  question  !. 
-—I  never  asked  her.  Our  cheeks  met ; 
my  heart  flew  out  of  my  mouth,  and  I 
never  recovered  it  from  that  day  to  this, 
as  I  shall  prove  hereafter.  I  picked  up 
the  primrose ;  and,  somehow  (by  sym- 
pathy, I  suppose)  the  violet  fell  from 
my  coat.  Violetta  picked  that  up ;  we 
were  going  to  exchange  them,  when — 
somehow  again — how,  I  don't  know ;  it 
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was  unaccountable — ^they  got  entwined, 
and  were  left  in  Violetta's  hand ;  I 
looked  at  her — never  mind  how;  my 
heart  was  full — ^no — I  had  lost  that — 
my  eyes  were  full — one  of  her  light 
ringlets  fluttered  a  little — I  believe  I 
had  sighed^  within  reach  of  the  ringlet — 
Violetta  looked  wistfully  at  the  en- 
twined flowers  —  we  were  suddenly 
called  to  dance.  She  had  certainly 
done  it  very  unthinkingly,  but  they 
were  both  placed  in  her  bosom — isn't  it 
odd?  I  saw  several  of  the  company 
tittering,  but  I  was  too  much  on  the 
titter  myself,  to  regard  it — you  Ve  heard 
of  "  cutting  six*'  in  a  dance?  I  verily 
believe  I  cut  six  and  forty — ^Was  it  odd  ? 
"  Why,  Marmaduiet"  said  my  father, 
why,  Marmaduke!"  said  my  mother — 
He's  mad,"  said  young  Welford — 
He  be  cracked,"  said  old  Welford — 
He  was  always  a  fool,"  cried  Fubbs — 
for  he  was  there — and  every  now  and 
then,  when  he  passed  me,  he  put  his 
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:,  aa  usual,  to  his  wig — "  He's  a 
r.c  tad/'  said  old  Valentine,  to  my 
kifHff,  in  my  hearing — (the  occasion 
o\cuses  the  egotism)—"  and — a  good 
lad/'  said  my  father — they  whispered — 
'^  we  shall  see/'  said  Valentine — what 
could  they  mean? — Violetta  and  I — ^part- 
ed— never  mind  how— I'm  in  London — 
Unt  it  odd  ? 
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CHAP.  IX. 


"  In  London  my  life  is  a  ritig  of  delight"— 
^  London  is  like  a  barber^s  shop*'— >- 
*'  London  is  like  to  a  null  going  round'* 

AND 

"As    sure  as  the  Devil's  in  London," 

Are  lyrieal  allusons  to  London,  in  the 
soiif  books^  of  the  metropolis.  A  Lon« 
don  Ufe  tM(f  certainly  be  ealled  a  ring 
^ delight;  a»  w^e  sAy  a  Wng  ^ b6lU,[rmg' 
ing  thfe  changed,  and  the  likt^  as  nurBe 
used  to  say ;  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
delights  of  that  elegant  circle  tile  ring, 
wigathf90  called ;  that  arena  oil^e fancy, 
ihe  deUghts  ajpringiog  from  which  must 
be  pecitBar  indeed^  I  tuta  frooi  it  with 
eontemj^.  1h»  song  from  which  this 
line  was  tahea,  was  wiritten  by  O'Keefe ; 
a  man  who  wtote  mu6h,  and  who  oiade 
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his  audience  laugh,  without  corrapting 
their  morals — ^isn't  it  odd  ? — **  Go  thou 
and  do  likewise/' 

London  may  be  like  a  barber's  shop^ 
where  there  are  many  tetes  without 
heads f  and  blocks  without  brains ;  I  don't 
know  who  wrote  this  song. 

It  may  be  like  a  mUl  going  round, 
(which  is  the  commencement  of  a  song 
in  a  farce  of  Mr.  T.  Dibdin's — 

*•  A  fellow  of  infinite  jett") 

for  every  thing  appears  in  a  whirl ; 
nothing  stands  still,  not  even  scandal. 

"  As  sure  as  the  Devil's  in  London/' 
is  vulgar  enough  to  have  been  written 
by  any  body ;  however,  he  is  said  to  be 
there— <lid  I  find  him? — ^there's  much 
to  be  said. 

Mr.  Tobias  Tunzev,  the  gentleman 
to  whom  I  was  articled,  was  a  man  both 
of  science  and  taste-K>f  taste  in  more 
senses  than  one,  as  shall  be  exem- 
plified in  due  time ;  he  was  a  man  of 
substance  too:    I  choose  the  word   be- 
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cause  it  admits  of  double  entendre^  for  he 
was  tichf  and  htdky;  his  appeiUc  for  sci* 
euce  was  only  equalled  hj  his  appetite 
for  surloins,  and  similar  tid-bits»  or  tit* 
bits — ^which  *'  the  academy  has  not  de« 
cided/'  Now,  Mr.  Timothy  Sksin,  the 
attorney  —  solicitor — ^beg  pardon-^ to 
whom  Bob  was  articled ;  and  who  was 
the  inseparable  friend  of  Tunzey,  as 
well  as  his  relation  (isn't  it  odd  ?)  was 
his  reverse  in  figure  and  appetite ;  for 
he  was  as  temperate  as  he  was  tall,  and 
as  thin  as  he  was  knowing ;  and  he  was 
said  to  possess  the  longest  head  of  any 
lawyer  in  London ;  and  the  longest  body 
too,  might  have  been  said,  for  he  was 
like  a  shred  of  his  own  engrossed 
parchment — when  Tunzey  and  he  were 
together,  they  looked  like  a  waggon 
and  the  waggoner's  whip. 

Tunzey  was  an  epicure,  and  ate  more 
than  common ;  he  had  a  fat  mode  of 
speaking  like  a  Falstaff ;  and  often  af- 
fected a  quaint  style  of  speech,  and 
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when  aTiy  thing  particularlj  delighted 
him,  he  used  the  exclamation,  ha !  thus 
— ha — ah!  atid  the  emphasis  with  which 
he  pronounced  it,  proved  it  came  from 
his  heart.  I  will  introduce  these  two 
gentlemen  by  a  dialogue  I  once  had  the 
good  luck  to  overhear. 

Tunz^.-^I  tell  thee,  friend  Skein, 
thou  art  a  novice  in  these  matters ;  how 
shouldst  thou  understand  cookery  who 
dost  not  trouble  thy  head  about  it  ? 

Skein. — I  say  that  salmon — 

Ttmzey. —  Salmon  ? — ha — ah  !  fresh 
salmon! — ^what  a  blessing  was  the  in- 
vention of  fresh  salmon ! 

Sktin. — ^Fresh  salmon?  I  mean  pic- 
kled. 

Tunxey. — Pickl^d-^pish !  your  acids 
are  hostile  to  digestion:  had  J  fed  on 
such  corrosive  aliment  how  had  I  been 
such  a  column  of  resp^tabiKty — flaying 
his'handB  an  his  st&Mach^asiDaskisfrefuent 
custom.  J 
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Skein. — ^You  are  more  like  a  cupola 
than  a  column. 

Timzey. — ^Ha— ah! — there  is  rotun- 
dity attached  to  me ;  while  thou — thou 
art  a  mere  right  line. 

Stem. — ^You  eat  so  much,  you  11  breed 
a  &mine. 

Timsrey. — ^I  do  the  trader  in  provision 
service  ;  while  thou  starvest  him  as 
well  as  thyself:  why,  there's  scarcely 
room  in  thy  carcase— carcase !  did  I 
say  ? — ^it  's  a  skeleton — a  theme  of  thin- 
ness; a  consumptive  eel  would  be 
straightened,  when  stretched  out  at 
length  within  such  a  knitting  sheathi 

Skein. — I  would  rit  be  the  glutton 
you  are  for  the  world. 

J\mzey. — Why  thou  makest  fasting 
fandHar  as  our  friend  Squibb's  arigmal 
thoughts.  No — ^I  am  not  a  glutton — 
my-  capacity  is  large,  (Ms  hands  on  his 
nUmachJ  so  I  feed  fair — not  voraci- 
ously— my  regular  meals  are — ^four- 
substantial — I  require  it. 
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Sicin. — Then  you  are  alwfl>^s  taking 
what  you  call  snaps. 

Tunzcj/. — To  help  digestion,  by  ex- 
pelling flatulency — iot  'tis  not  all  mortal 
substance  that  you  gee  here — no^  no, 
friend  Skein,  I  am  bloated  with  wind — 
blown  like  a  bladder. 

Skein. — ^Then  it  must  be  the  bladder 
of  Behemoth. 

Tunzey. — Ha — ah!  thou  art  witty — 
Uis  a  lean  man's  mode  ;  spare  diet  being 
the  tsserUial — 'tis  a  grace  btfore  dinner^ 
sharp  and  short;  but  after  dinner,  drowsy 
and  inanimate. 

Skein. — ^Your  belly  is  yout  shame. 

Tunzey. — Thy  belly  is  thy  backbiter; 
which,  punning  on  thy  ^scarcity  ofcorpo^ 
ration^  would  prick  thee  down  recorder 
of  Htmgerford — but  come — the  turtle 
will  be  waiting  ;  and  the  venison  spoiled 
— ^it  s  the  finest  haunch  I  ever  saw ;  in 
priine  order,  for  Mistress  Tunzey  has 
Uept  it  three  weeks  longer  than  I  thought 
it  possible. 
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Stem.-^Then  iV&  possible  she  may 

keep  it  three  weeks  longer  still  for  me. 

TW^y. — Pine?  fine!  fine!   ha-~ah. 

[^Exeunt  Tunzey  and  Skein. 

Tunzey,  setting  aside  his  enoimous 
feeding,  was  a  worthy  man ;  hiunane, 
charitable,  an4  good-tempered*  a9 
well '  as  good-natured :  whidi  i^  not 
always  (he  dise;  he  took  mudi  psans 
to  instruct  me ;  for  haTing  had  a  liand<- 
some  fee,  be  thought  he  ought  to  do 
something  to  desenre  it— -Isn't  that  odd  ? 
at  any  mte  its  a  singularity,  not  often 
copied,  and  he  and  Mrg.  Tunzey,  and 
Mias  Tun«ey — *•  hah !  Mi$s  Tunzey"^— 
what  thep  ? — she  was  not^— Vic^letta— 
they  all  did  every  thing  to  make  me 
comfortable,  while  I  endeavoured  tQ  re: 
turn  their  attentipns  by  being  unre- 
mitting in  my  own*  Welford  was  as 
happily  situated  as^  myself;  Skein  was 
a  widawer,  and  childless ;  and  his  house 
was  kept  by  his  maiden  sister,  Esther ; 
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who  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  forty 
without  troubling  her  head  about  "  the 
creatures  ;*'  for  she  was  actually  an  old 
maid  I^  choice ;  as  five  different  matches 
which  she  refused  could  testify ;  although 
one  would  have  ensured  her  her  coach ; 
two  a  gig  and  footman,  at  least;  one 
the  gig  without  the  footman,  and  the 
other,  (he  footman  without  the  gig: 
"  Marriage  is  a  lottery,^  said  Esther, 
*'  and  I  never  was  lucky  at  games  of 
chance ;  men  are  riddles,  and  I  hate  to 
be  puzzled;  children  are  cares,  and  I 
am  fond  of  comforts ;  besides,  I  find  it 
difficult  enough  to  please  myself;  and 
what  would  it  be,  if  I  had  a  man  fellow 
to  please  also  ?  too,  no«-let  the  rest  of 
the  world  tie  themselves  up,  if  idiey 
please ;  give  me  freedom  and  &ir  play/* 
And  certainly  she  enjoyed  both;  her 
only  care  at  her  brother's  house  being, 
to  please  herself  in  what  way  she  chose ; 
And  her  choice,  as  she  was  very  easily 
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pleased,  was  no  great  matter  of  per- 
plexity. 

Tunzey  and  Skein  were  two  of  a  tri- 
umyirate ;  of  sworn  friends ;  the  third 
of  whom,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  one 
of  the  f/tree  triumviratMt  was  Mr.  Tirlogh 
CRouRKE ;  what  one  might  call  a  racy 
Irishman;  a  good  companion,  and  a 
benevolent  man.  He  was  a  stock-broker ; 
bad  an  office  in  town,  but  lived  in  the 
environs ;  very  handsomely ;  and  was  the 
life  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
resided.  More  of  him  may  be  better 
learned  from  his  own  story,  written  by 
himself;  the  manuscript  of  which,  he 
one  day  lent  me  to  read,  I  having  the 
honour  to  be  a  kind  of  confidential  fa- 
vourite with  him ;  and,  as  a  prelude  to 
his  action  in  this  drama,  I  will  present 
a  transcript  of  his  memoirs  to  my  rea- 
ders ;  for  which  purpose  we  will  finish 
this  chapter ;  for  though  O'Rouke  was 
DO  dean^  I  see  no  reason  why  he, should 
not  have  a  chapter  to  himself. 
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CHAP.   X. 


The  life  and  lucubrations,  with  other 
matters  not  worth  mentioning  of  Mr. 
TiRLOGH  O'RouRKE,  Esq.,  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  and  an  Englishman  by  pro- 
fession ;  with  many  other  adventures 
much  in  point,  though  foreign  to  the 
purpose ;  which  are  left  out,  being  too 
tedious  to  mention ;  written  by  himself, 
in  the  hand  of  his  amanuensis;  with 
marginal  notes,  by  way  of  index,  at  the 
end  of  the  work. 

To  THE  Reader. 
Sir, 
(M|iy  be  it's  Maam,  though,) 

1  was  bom,  every  bit  of  me,  one' 
day ;  when,  don't  matter ;  and  whereas  not 
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mentioned  at  the  present  writing,  for  d 
future  reason,  to  be  given.  Biography, 
er,  the  history  of  a  man's  own  life,  though 
written  by  any  body  else,  is  a  very  be 
neficial  study ;  because  it  enables  a  man 
ta  see  another  man  s  looking*-glass  in  his 
own  &ce ;  and  what  feature  he  finds  amiss 
in  it  to  rectify  from  refiection.  Nobody 
certainly,  is  so  fit  to  write  a  man's  life  as 
his  own-self;  being  sometimes,  though 
not  always,  his  own  intimate  acquaint* 
ance ;  and  being  rather  more  in  the  secret 
than  another ;  but,  as  it  s  always  best 
wait  the  wind-up  of  the  play  befdre 
we  give  an  account  of  the  parts  of  it, 
a  man  had  better  make  his  own  life 
a  posthumous  work ;  whether  he  write 
it  in  person,  or  by  proxy.  As  a  country- 
man of  mine,  which  every  body  knows — 
and  that's  the  reason  I  tell  it ;  for  it*s  the 
fashion  never  to  have  enough  of  a  good 
thing — as  a  countryman  of  mine  said, 
**  A  posthumous  work  is  a  work  which 
a  man  writes  after  he  is  dead,**  1  thought 
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proper  to  follow  his  opinion  in  mf  pnie* 
tice;  not  that  I  am  actually  dead,  but 
thia  posihumwa  work  of  mine  is  written 
after  the  term  of  my  /jfe,  properly  so 
called ;  because  we  are  only  said  to  live 
while  we  ite  life,  and  not  when  we 
have  buried  ourselves  in  the  country,  or 
in  town ;  in  a  glen  or  in  a  garret ;  in  an 
hermitage  or  on  Horsley  Down,  or  some 
such  outlandbh  place  ;  not  that  I  have 
buried  myself  in  either,  having  tUed 
myself  in  beneath  the  -slaie^  of  a  snug 
cabin,  with  the  customary  pig  and  po- 
tatoe  garden ; — I  say  customary  ^  because 
the  English  can  form  no  notion  of  an 
Irishman's  enjoying  the  ''  otium  cum 
dignitate*'  without  a  pig  in  the  parlour, 
anda  potatoe  garden,  by  way  of  an  out- 
liouse.  Well,  having  buried  myself, 
after  having  departed  not  this^  but  Uiat^ 
life  which  I  led  in  the  gay  world,  I 
thought  it  proper  to  sit  down  and  write 
my  own  life ;  that  no  more  falsehoods 
might  be  told  of  me  than  were  tolerable; 
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for  a  man  has  not  much  convenience  for 
backbiting  himself;  and  that  a  little  more 
troth  might  be  told  of  me  than  it  might 
be  agreeable  for  others  to  tell. 

Be  it  known  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, and  a  pretty  concern  it  may  turn 
out,  that  I,  Mr«  Tirlogh  O'Rourke,  com- 
monly, or  rather  tmcommonly,  written 
down  Esqtdrey  by  all  who  have  favours 
to  ask ;— *was  bom  on  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary;  having  but  one  birth-day  to  my 
back  in  the  time  everybody  else  has 
four ;  and  by  which  reason  I  keep  the 
anniversary  of  it  every  four  years,  be- 
cause there  is  but  one  out  of  the  four 
to  which  I  can  possibly  belong;  and 
though  I  am  at  this  writing  sixty  years 
old  by  common  calculation,  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  arithmetically  be  out  of  my 
teeM;  for  dividing  60  by  4  leaves  15, 
undoubtedly  my  proper  age:  though, 
by  way  of  a  hull,  and  what's  an  Irish- 
man without  one  ?  my  eldest  child  is 
BOW  more  than  that  age,  and  the  one 
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that  died  is  two  yeais  older  than  he. 
The  aflbir  of  my  birth-day  being  settled 
by  a  beautiful  equivocatioUt  (and  that's 
a  ''  figure  of  rhetoric''  in  most  conver- 
sations), and  as  clearly  to  be  understood 
as  any  law  quibble  possibly  can  be,  and 
that  is  as  we  distinguish  colours  by  twi- 
light, I  proceed  to  the  place  of  my  birth  ;- 
and  that  place  was  Cork  itself,  the  darl* 
iog  !  yes ;  there  was  I  born,  of  my  own 
proper  parents  no  doubt,  and  dacetit 
people  they  were,  as  myselfs  the  proof. 
Who  my  father  was,  or  who  my  motlier 
was  not,  is  a  matter  about  which  much 
might  be  said,  but  for  the  otdd  proverb, 
*  Least  said,  etcetera.** 

My  father  was — tunder  and  turf,  Tir- 
logh,  who  was  he  ?  He  was  my  father 
to  be  sure,  by  rason  of  the  oath  my 
mother  took  before  the  magistrate,  for 
the  purpose  of  its  being  ascertained 
who  was  to  provide  for  me  ;  and.  he 
turned  out  to  be  one  Tirlogh  O'Cotmar;  a 
tight  lad  enough,  and  worthy,  in  point 
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of  many  essentials,  the  choice  my  mo- 
ther had  made  of  hun  for  a  sweetheart^ 
though  not  so  worthy  on  other  ac- 
counts  ;  the  principal  of  which  was, 
his  following  up  the  character  of  a 
"gay  deceiver"  by  desertion,,  when  he 
luUd  in  the  army,  and  marched  off  to 
the  East  Indies;  leaving  my  mother  big 
with  more  than  apprehension  that  she'd 
never  see  him  again.  She  never  did,  so 
she  might  as  well  have  kept  her  oath  in 
her  pockeft  for  any  assistance  it  was  to 
the  parish  officers ;  for  the  only  purpose 
it  answered  was  to  prove  I  had  a  father; 
which  they  were  rather  inclined  to  be* 
lieve  without  it;  and  that  he  had  a  name, 
after  which  I  was  christened,  Tirlogh. 

My  mother,  Judy  Byrne,  was  chamberr 
maid  in  the  same  inn  in  the  city  of  Cork— 
and  they  sold  excellent  wine  there,  and 
proper  measure,  so  they  did ;  for,  sore, 
in  Ireland  we  pack  three  pints  into  a 
quart  bottle ;  and  here  they  pack  a  quart 
into  a  pint  and  a  half,  so  they  do. 
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My  mother,  I  say,  was  chambermaid 
in  the  same  inn  where  my  fitther  was 
waiter;  and  for  my  mother's  sake  I 
needn't  say  more,  but,  that  having  no 
right  to  my  father's  name  by  law,  and 
it  being  wished  to  save  my  mother's 
shame  a  living  reproach  upon  her  folly, 
by  perpetuating  her  family  name  in 
myself,  I  was  registered 

TlRLOGH   O'ROURKE, 

jSon   of   Tirlogh  O'Connor*  and   Judy 

Byrne. 

This  passed  in  Ireland  by  virtue  of  a 
buUy  not  papal,  but  parochial ;  I  was 
popped  into  the  keeping  of  a  parish 
nurse,  at  parish  pay  ;  and  that,  though 
an  old  concern,  is  mighty  small  of  its 
age,  all  over  Ireland,  England,  and  Scot* 
land,  and  all  other  civilized  and  liberal 
naUons, 

My  mother  soon  pwd  the  debt  of 
nature  ;  but  I  never  heard  that  my  father 
ever  paid  any  debts  at  all,  at  all :  for  the 
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lari  debt,  a  ligeF  in  the  jungle,  near  Cal* 
cuUa,  saved  him  the  trouble  of  paying ; 
releasing  him  from  all  debts,  duns,  and 
other  detain^s,  by  virtue  of  an  habecLs 
carpus;  as  well  as  a  caput  mortuum,  a 
new  term  in  law ;  or^  in  plain  English  or 
plain  Irish,  or  what  you  will,  after  having 
snapped  off  his  head,  breakfasted  on 
his  body  ;  so  there  was  I,  left  all  alone 
in  the  wide  world,  like  a  widowed  or- 
phan as  I  was,  with  neither  father  nor 
mother  to  my  back;  and  small  taste. of 
any  thing  for  my  belly,  saving  butter^ 
milk  and  paraties :  and  now  and  then  a 
sup  from  my  nurse's  whiskey  noggin; 
for  she  was  inclined  to  the  cratwr^  and 
thought  it  no  bad  mother's  milk,  in  rasm^ 
for  either  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Thus,  having  come  into  the  world  by 
accident,  I  had  nearly  gone  out  of  it  by 
the  same  sort  of  casualty  way,  by  rason 
of  many  an  hair*breadth  escape,  and 
quarrel  between  myself  and  the  pig  for 
the  stray  paraties.  I  certainly  grew  up 
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by  accident ;  for  neither  care  nor  com- 
fort had  any  hand  in  my  rearing;  and 
how  I  got  reared  at  all  is  at  least  but 
another  equivocal  conclusion. 

Perhaps  you  never  heard  of  Thady 
O'Shaughnessy  ? — wait  awhile,  and  I'll 
introduce  him  to  you.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  long  line  of  dacent  an- 
cestors ;  and  who  doesn't  know  that  the 
name  of  O'Shaughnessy  stands  high  in 
the  annals  of  fame,  fortune,  honour,  and 
hospitality?  Now  Thady  identified  all 
these  in  his  own  identical  person,  save 
and  except  Fortune,  the  jade  !  for  the 
family  estates  had  by  degrees  emigrated 
out  of  the  connexion  ;  and  by  the  time 
Thady  became  heir  at  law  to  them,  not 
an  heir  loom  was  left,  save  one  pos- 
session; which,  being  mortgaged  for 
more  than  it  was  worth,  brought  Thady 
a  title  without  any  deeds  to  it — at  least 
any  that  he  could  get  hold  of;  which 
leaving  him  nothing  for  himself  to  live 
on,  and  less  to  leave  to  his  children^ 
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he  woulda^'t  marry  that  they  might 
not  be  disappointed.  In  short,  the 
mortgagee  foreclosed,  the  estate  went ; 
and  Hiady  would  have  gone  toOf  baf 
that  his  Aunt  Biddy  went,  in  the  right 
time,  to  sleep  with  her  mother  and 
sister^  and  the  rest  of  her  fathers  ;  and 
left  Thady  what  he  called  a  wceUy  an^ 
nuUy ;  which  was  a  decent  property,  so 
tied  i^,  that  Thady  could  only  receive 
it  by  weekly  instalments;  and  could 
never  alienate  it  by  rascn  it  was  to  go 
to  another  branch  of  the  family,  when* 
ever  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  Aunt  Biddy : 
and  it  was  provided  also,  that  if  he 
mort^^aged  these  weekly  payments,  he 
wasr  ijc^  lose  all  interest  in;  them  what*, 
ever:  Aunt  Biddy's  intention  being,  as 
she  expreissed  herself,  that  there  shonld 
always  be  coming  to  Thady,  e  very  Mon- 
day morniilg,' as  often  as  it  came  in  the 
week,  Un  Irish  pounds;  whereby  he 
might  live  ddcentiy,  like  a  gentleman  as- 
he  was,  and  i{i  no  disgrace  to  the. name 
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of  O'Shaughnessy :  and  lucky  it  was; 
for  Thady's  heart  was  as  soft  as  bis 
head:  whereby^  some  sly  usurer,  but 
for  this  precaution,  had  certainly  got 
possession  of  it,  by  adounistering  to 
Thady's  whims  and  calls,  till  he  would 
have  had  no  further  call  to  the  property ; 
and  hay^  had  nothing  left  but  his  whims 
to  comfort  him. 

Among  the  whims,  or  capers,  as  we 
call  them  in  Ireland,  which  Thady  ex* 
hibited^  was  one,  which,  however  any 
body  else  might  appreciate  it»  for  myself 
I  thought  a  very  sensible  one ;  for  it 
was  neither  more  npr  less  than  taking  a 
iaocy  to  myself  when  I  was  about  nine 
years  old  by  his  calculation,  .or»  two 
years  and  a  quarter  by  my  own ;  and,  as 
it  did  happen,  it  won't  be  amiss  to  tell 
how/'— 

But  not  now,  reader — as  you  may  be 
impatient  to  know,  by  this  time,  some- 
thing more  of  Yioletta — I  mean  my 
history — ^but  Yioletta,  in  spite  of  every 
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thing,  will  be  uppennost  in  my  mind ; 
so,  I  will  dismiss  Mr.  O'Rourke  for  the 
present,  and  introduce  him  again  at  a 
more  conyenient  season. 
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CHAP.  XL 


In  London »  naturally,  ten  thousand 
attractive  objects  dazzledmy  fancy ;  and 
ten  thousand  inconsistencies  puzzled 
my  reason ;  every  body  said  they  were 
too  poor  to  pay  taxes,  and  therefore  lived 
like  nabobs ;  every  body  said  the  nation 
was  ruined ;  therefore,  (from  sympathy, 
I  suppose)  seem  determined  to  ruin 
themselves.  Every  body  cried  shame 
upon  the  churches  being  neglected ;  and 
yet  never  went  to  see  whether  they 
were  neglected  or  not.  Every  body  said 
the  stage  was  degraded,  yet  applauded 
most  the  pieces  that  were  most  excep- 
tionable. Every  body  talked  of  the 
beauty  of  consistency ;  yet  every  body 
ran  after  every  thing, — a  new  actor^  or 
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a  new  preacher,  or  a  new  rope-dancer, 
had  equal  attraction ;  and  a  learned  pig 
attracted  as  full  audiences  as  a  learned 
lecturer — Is'nt  it  odd?  I  thought  it  so. 
Every  body  decried  party,  yet  every 
body  belonged  to  a  party.  I  was  puz* 
zled,  and  began  to  think  the  Ancients 
more  consistent  at  any  rate  than  the 
Modems.  However  I  stuck  close  to 
business,  and  made  a  tolerable  profici- 
ency in  a  little  time.  Welford  and  I, 
when  business  was  over,  were  insepara- 
ble ;  he  was  always  at  Mr.  Tunzey's; 
and  bringing  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tunzey 
tickets  for  the  opera,  or  play,  or  ball ;  or 
any  exhibition  to  which  he  could  obtain 
permission  to  accompany  them ;  and  (I 
suppose,  it  was  in  compliment  to  my 
superior  gravity ;  for  he  had  a  delicate 
way  of  paying  compliments  when  he 
chose)  he  always  left  me  to  squire 
Mrs.  T. ;  who  was  a  sensible  woman  ; 
while  he,  modestly^  put  up  with  the 
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trijlifig  conversation  of  Miss  T. — Isn't 
it  odd? 

**  THere  are  five  orders  of  architec- 
ture/' said  Tunzey,  "  the  Tuscan,  the 
Daric^  the  Ionian,  the  CmnfAtan,  and  the 
Composite. 

The  Tfiscan  admits  of  no  ornament, 
and  is  like  a  round  of  beef— ha — ^ah ! — 
without  the  garnish  of  carrot  or  any 
esculent  whatever ;  and  its  simplicity  is 
like  boiled  veal  without  salt — ^bah ! 

The  Doric  is,  you  see,  something  like 
it ;  but  there  is  garnish  to  the  sirloin — 
ha — ah! 

'  The  Ionic,  with  its  volutes,  here,  like 
ram's  horns ;  which  bring  to  my  mind  the 
horn  of  plenty  ;  and  by  an  easy  and  ob- 
vious transition  from  a  ram*s  head  to  any 
other,  my  imagination  feasts  upon  calf's 
head — ^ha-^ah  t  The  flutings  of  the  pil- 
lar, like  the  long  hollow  ridge  in  a  mar< 
tow  spoon,  are  glorious  emblems  of 
fatness ;  and  put  me  in  mind  of  marrow 
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pudding ; — ^we  shall  have  one  at  dinner, 
I  believe— ^fffltrttigj  Mistress  Tiinzey, 
don't  fotget  the  marrow  pudding — ^ha 


The  Corinthian  Capital  wants  the  so- 
lidity of  the  otheis  ;  reminding  me  only 
of  salads,  endwe,  and  celery^  and  such 
dinner  fringe. 

The  Composite  may  be  called  an  ardii- 
tectiiral  mlsnagundi-^a.  mixture  of  all 
sorts.  I  hate  salmagundies,  unless  they 
be  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  in  regular  suc- 
cession ;  with  a  pasty  for  an  erUremet  : 
and  light  game,  the  bones  of  which  may 
serve  to  pick  your  teeth,  between  the 
courses:  amarrowpuddingforamoUifier: 
then,  indeed,  with  a  real  Stilton,  your 
salads  may  come  in,  and  welcome,  to 
stimulate  the  Appetite  for  the  dessert — 
pines,  grapes,  and  peaches — a  mellon, 
too,  isn't  amiss:  I  always  eat  it  with 
pepper  and  salt — I  love  things  savoury 
— ha— ah !  I  hope,  Mrs.  Tunzey  has  not 
forgot  the  marrow  pudding." 
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"  I  heard  her  orier  it,  sir,"  fiaid  L— 
"  She's  a  good  creature,'*  replied  he ; 
^<  but,  speaking  of  architecture,  remark 
this  beautiful  ruin'' — ^We  heard  a  great 
smash.  '*  What's  that  ?"  he  cried.  Soon 
after  Miss  Tunzey  came  in; — ''  What 
was  that  noise,  child?" — *•  Only  the 
marrow  pudding  fell  down/*— "Only ! 
Only!*'  vociferated  he,  ''Only?  the  ruins 
of  Balbec,  and  the  fall  of  Palmyra !  the 
marrow  pudding!  Is  itall  lost?"  —"Every 
bit  in  the  ashes.  Pa."—"  Zounds  and  the 
—  ,^'  exclaimed  he,  and  off  he  waddled 
to  assure  himself  of  the  fate  of  the  mar- 
row pudding. — Isn't  it  odd  ? 

Caroline  Tunzey  laughed.  "  Laws, 
what .  a  fuss  Pa  makes  about  a  marrow 
pudding  1"  said  she.  "  It  matters  not," 
said  I,  "  whether  it  be  an  empire,  or  an 
emmet's  nest ;  a  marquisate  or  a  marrow 
pudding ;  where  the  affections  are  fixed 
there  do  the  solicitudes  tend ;  and  had 
Socrates  thought  the  great  desideratum 
of  philosophy  a  marrow  pudding,  he 
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would,  in  a  similar  case,  ha^e  exclaimed 
diiinfendi  or  something  like  it. 

''  What  are  you  talking  about?"  said 
Caroline.  *'  The  ruling  passion/*  said 
I,  *'  which  Pope  advances  and  Johnson 
ridicules."— 

*<  Who  shall  decide,  when  doctors  disagree  ?*' 

"  The  patient,"  said  Welford,  as  he 
entered  the  room,  *'  by  dismissing  them 
all,  and  giving  himself  some  chance  of 
recovery." 

The  ruling  passion  governs  all,  says 
Pope.  The  ruling  passion  is — nomeme^ 
says  Johnson,  "pernicious  as  well  as 
false."  "  Pope,*'  says  he,  "  has  formed 
his  theory  with  so  little  skill,  that  in  the 
examples  by  which  he  illustrates  and 
confirms  it,  he  has  confounded  passions, 
appetites  and  habits.'*—"  The  poet  was 
not  sufficiently  master  of  his  subject ; 
metaphysical  morality  was  to  him  a  new 
study.  Supposing  himself  master  of 
great  secrets,  he  was  in  haste  to  teach 
what  he  had  not  learned."    So  much  for 
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ttie  Tuting  passrion.  Now  I  had  always 
sided  with  Johnson,  till  1  loved  Vio- 
letta,  and  then  I  felt  the  full  force  of 
the  "fifrftng  Passion :*-isn't  it  odd? 
HofW's  this  ?  thonght  I — only  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  Pope  certainly 
irradiated  a  glow-worm  with  i9un^beams; 
Johnson  did  not  mean  that  it  was  a  not 
beings  as  the  logicians  say,  or  a  nonentity, 
as  you  and  I  would  say,  reader.  But — 
that  it  was  only  a  glow-worm. 

**  Do  you  think," said  I,  *'  Welford*'— 
I  turned  round— »he  was  gone ;  Caroline 
was  gone  too !  I  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow, they  were  walking— arm  in  arm, 
in  the  garden.  Very  rude,  thought  I, 
•to  leave  me  in  so  unceremonious  a  man- 
ner ;  that  fellow's  head  is  so  full  of  that 
girl,  he  thinks  of  nothing  else,  f^aper 
and*pens  were  on  the  table.  I  sat  down 
to  write-^an  essay  on  folly  ;  and  began, 
unconsciously,    "  O  Violctta  /"  fell  into 

long  train  of  reflections  upon  the 
sweet  subject :  and  was  quite  involved  in 
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a  reverie  upon  Violetta  and  Valentines; 
when  Tunzey  entering,  bawled  out  as 
he  came  in,  "  Marmaduke/'  **  Violetta  and 
Valentines,''  bawled  I,  unpremeditatedly, 
as  loud.  "  Are  you  mad  ?  *'  said  he,  (we 
had  to  survey  a  field  ;)  "  Where's  the 
chain  ? ''  isaidhe.  "You  broke  it,"  thought 
I ;  and  it  was  so  sweet  a  chain  ;  every 
link  lovely.  A  sigh,  a  fear,  a  frown,  a 
smUe,  a  blush,  and  a — kiss,  formed  one 
length  of  the  chain,  which  wound  round 
my  heart,  and  linked  my  thoughts  to- 
gether,— what  delicious  captivity  ! 

A  Sigh's  a  whi«per  of  the  heart, 
When  some  secret  in  its  keeping, 
(Which  mars  its  waking  and  its  sleeping,) 

It  fears,  yet  labours,  to  impart. 
For,  O  tli^t  secret  is  it's  toy  : 
'Nursling  of  grief,  tho'  still  half-twin  to  joy. 

A  Tear's  the  herald^m  of  grief, 
Which**-when  the  heart  Aurcharg'd,  overflowing, 
In  a  disflcdving  swoon  is  going-^ 

Gushes  complaint,  and  gives  relief. 
Then  <c(mses  grief  her  keen  annoy ; 
A  balmy-sweet  libation  'tis  to  joy. 
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A  FroioBtCs  the  lowering  of  the  mind  ; 
A  cloud  of  tempest-charg'd  disdaining ; 
The  heart's  defiance ;  oft  a  feigning ; 

An  April-sky  cloud;  wanton  blind,        • 
Which  wary  fondness  will  employ. 
Lest  hope,  too  quickly  blest,  too  lightly  value  joy. 

A  Smile's  the  lovely  radiance  of  the  soul ; 
Like  spring,  all-exquisite  and  genial,  beaming ; 
A  ray  of  Paradise :  L'ght  of  love's  dreaming; 

Speaking  with  dimpled    sweetness ;   to  con- 
trol 
The  fear  too  sensitive ;  destroy 
All  that  shall  sport  with  hope ;  then  sweetly 

welcome  joy. 

A  Blush  is,  when  inflam'd  the  heart, 
Its  angry  atmosphere's  reflection ; 
Or,  playful  lightning  of  affection, 

Such  as  do  summer  eves  impart ; 
Too  soft,  too  transient,  to  annoy,^- 
Or,  'tis  the  bloomy  richness  of  ingenuous  joy. 

A  Kiss — can  it's  identity  be  given  ? 
It  is  the  amplitude  of  sweetness, 
Tis  the  soul's  blessing,  joy's  completeness  : 

'Tis  music,  magic :  and  a  moment's  heav'n. 
*Tis  peace,  'tis  plenty :  love  without  alloy, 
Tis,   from  the  lip  of  truth,  a  sweeter    thing 

than  joy. 
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Yet — there  are  sighs  of  despair ;  tears 
of  anguish ;  smiles  of  derision ;  frowns 

of  kindness ;   blushes  of   shame ;   and 
kisSes  of  deceit— isn't  it  odd  ? 
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CHAP.  XII. 


My  father  and  old  Welford  came  up 
to  town,  to  Bee  how  the  lads  went  on. 
There  was  feasting,  and  frolicking ;  and 
— every  thing  but  business  minded,  the 
few  days  they  staid. 

"  What 's  the  best  news  in  London  ?  ** 
said  my  father  at  dinner  one  day.  *'  Pro- 
visions are  falling,*' hei — ah  I  saidTunzey. 
"  It's  term-time;'  said  Skein :  "  There's  a 
new  opera,**  said  Mrs.  Tunzey.  "  There  *8 
a  tax  upon  bachelors,**  said  Miss  Skein, 
[There  was  in  those  days — pity  it  wsis 
ever  taken  off,**  says  Miss  Everbloom.^ 
There  *s  a  new  fashioned  bonnet  come  out/' 
said  Caroline.  ''  One  shaU  come  iff,  fori  *U 
present  you  one,**  said — ^no — thought  Bob, 
I  saw  it  in  his  looks.  *'  How  fdent^ul 
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cu4eU  are,^'  said  I.  Old.  Weli^rd  gripoecl 
to  himselC  and  winked  to  his  son^  and, 
then  said  to  him,  (for  me  to  hear,; — X 
suppose,)  ''  I>o  you  know»  Bob,  there  be 
some  talk  of  Mis9.  Valentine  marrying 
a  barrow  knight/'  ''  Maroiaduke,"  said 
TuAZ£y,  "  will  you  have  a  quietus  ? " 
offering  tofi  a  gla^s  of  brandy  after  my 
fish  ;  "  I  have  bad  one  already,,"  thou^hjt 
I,  hut  I  was  out  of  spiri^t^  so  I  djcaul^  it. 
"  Yes,"  said  wy  father,  "  Sir  Lionel 
I/ovd  madQ  priucely  propoi^ijs.  Old 
Valentine  could  not  prudently  decline 
them,  and  Violetta  has  too  mncb.  good 
sense,  to  sligjbfrso  advantageous  an  offer/' 
"  She  has  accented  it  tiljen/*  thought  t 
"  What  '9  the  play  tQ-uigbt,"  c^led  out 
Mrs,  Tunzey;  •*  Love's  labour  lost^" 
answered  I.  Young  Welford  and  Caro* 
line  looked  at  ma*  to^fcther,  and  then  at 
eaeK  other.  "  Wine,  round,'*  said  Tun- 
zey,"  and  let's,  drink  Lady  Level/' 
''Lady  Level,"  exdaimed  I,  emphati- 
cally, my  heart  revolted  ;   my  whole 
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nervous  system  was  in  league  with  my 
heart ;  the  organs  of  deglutition  were 
in  compact '  with  the  nervous  system. 
The  Madeira  was  as  likely  to  reach  the 
place  it  cam0  from,  as  the  place  to  which 
it  was  meant  to  go.  *'  Bless  me/'  said 
Caroline,  "  Marmaduke*s  choking/'  Old 
Welford  slapped  my  back — I  escaped 
choking.  **  There  was  a/y  in  the  glass/* 
said  I,  **  A  gad  fly,*'  said  Bob.  ''  Dear 
me/'  sidd  Mrs.  Tunzey,  "  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  glass — I  do  believe  its  an 
anf,**  "  I  was  choked  by  your  cousin,** 
thought  I. 

"  By-the-by/'  said  Mrs.  Tunzey,  "Mr. 
Tunzey  has  had  a  handsome  proposal 
made  him  for  Caroline.^'  Caroline  blush- 
ed, and  Old  Welford,  asking  his  son  to 
fill  his  glass,  he  filled  it,  (looking  at 
Caroline  instead  of  at  the  bottle,)  out  of 
the  nearest  glass  vehicle  at  hand:  his 
father,  who  was  talking  to  mine,  took 
the  glass,  inattentively  ;  and,  having 
drank  about  half  the  contents,  sputtered 
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away  as  much  as  I  had. done  ;  and  I  re- 
turned bis  slaps  on  the  back  with  in- 
terest. **  What 's  in  the  glass  now  ?  '* 
said  Tunzcy.  "  Vi — vi — vinegar,  by 
gums,"  said  old  Welford,  and  tossed  off 
a  bumper  of  brandy.  Bob  l>egged  par- 
don, apd  in  his  confusion,  buttered  Miss 
Skein's  greens,  from  the  anchovy  sauce 
boat.  *'  Young  man,''  said  the  old  maid, 
"  you  are  mote  piquant  upon  me  than  is 
agreeable/'  ''  O  come,"  said  Skein, 
''  you  are  sharp  enough  upon  every  body 
else.  I  'm  afraid  Bob's  in  love,"  continued 
he,  turning  to  old  Welford,  ''  for  the 
other  day  he  began  a  deed,  I  was  em- 
ployed to  draw  for  a  female  benefit  so- 
ciety, with  '*  Know  all  men  by  these  pre- 
sents.'* "  I  hope  not,"  answered  old 
Welford,  there  be  more  in  the  wind 
than  he  thinks  for.*'  "  He  seems  troubled 
with  the  wind, — ^beg  pardon,  ladies," — 
said  Tunzey ;  and  indeed  he  appeared 
labouring  under  some  vUerrud  ailment, 
and  had  recourse  to  brandy.    ''  1 11  give 
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you  an  old  toast/'  said  Skein,  "  the  STs 
Msy  and  the  M's  happy,  you  *U  drink 
that? "  taming  to  his  sister; ''  yes/'  she 
said,  ''provided  yon  don't  include  me 
among  your  STs.^  "  Why,'*  retorted  he, 
''  you  are  but  a  crooked  concern,  though 
none  of  the  serpentine  breed,  I  must 
allow ;  excuse  me,  I  must  have  my  joke, 
you  know.**  "And  keep  it  toyourse^^ 
too,*'  said  she.  The  servant  announced 
Mr.  Qolduxnrtkyt  and  Tunzey  bustled  out 
to  inti!oduce  him.  "  A  gentleman  worth 
a  p/fim,''  said  Mrs.  Tunzey.  Old  Wei- 
ford's  features  exhibited  a  preparation 
of  contemplative  respect.  My  father's 
did  not  alter ;  he  never  considered  the 
gold,  but  the  quality  o^  the  gingerbread 
it  gilt.  Mrs.  Tunzey  looked  delighted. 
Skein  said  to  his  sister,  **  Make  up  to 
him,  Etty."  Etty  turned  up  her  nose ; 
Caroline  helped  young  Bob  to  some 
"bleeding  hearts,"— cherries,  ladies, — 
"  Bob  thinks  them  superfluous,*'  thoii^ht 
I.    Tunzey  ushered  in  Mr.  Goldworthy, 
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who  paid  his  respects  ia  a  more  modest 
manner  than  I  should  have  expected 
from  a  young  man  worth  10D»000  pounds. 
He  was  the  pmk  offashimi ;  a  mixture  of 
the  courtier  and  the  coxcomb.  ''  Hapc» 
I  iitturb  nohadjf  ? "  he  simpelt^d ;  whieb» 
to  me,  in  mch  a  case,  always  implies,  the 
mbroductUm  of  a  p^9on  of  my  camcquewc 
nmatput  everjf  body  in  a  bustie.  Every 
body  was  in  a  bu3tle,  and,  whedier  by 
accident  or  design,  I  know  not,  he  was 
seated  by  Carolme.  Old  Welford  staring 
at  him  ^  wth  all  his  ey^s ; "  Mrs.  Tunzey 
most  delightfully  officious  about  him.— *- 
My  father  scrutinizing  him  to  discover 
if  the  p/iim  were  palatable. 

''  I  am  proud  of  this  bonouir»  sir,"  said 
Tunzey.  *'  Oh,  dont  mentbn  it,"  sim- 
pered Mr,  G„  (implying — how  mortified  I 
should  have  been  if  you  had  not  mefriioned 
it.y  "Red,  or  white  wine,  sir?"  said 
Tunzey ;  "  Wbi— y  (ptetiUy  drawling,) 
I— I^I  think  1 11  mix  them — and  make 
matrimony  of  it,  as  J  jhave  the  honour  to 
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drink  the  ladies."  Mrs.  Tunzey  was 
quite  tickled  with  his  wit,  and  giggled 
approbation,  with  '^  I  'm  sure  the  ladies 
are  proud  of  the  compliment."  ^'  Not 
I/'  looted  Miss  Skein.  Caroline  was 
looking  at  the  bleeding  hearts ;  and  Wei- 
ford  having  handed  her  a  plate  of  plums^ 
she  said  peevishly,  *'  you  know  I  don't 
like  'em."  Mr.  Goldworthy  simpering, 
begged  the  honour  of  assisting  her  to 
wine,  adding,  *'  Perhaps  you  prefer  ma* 
trimony !  "  with  an  affected  laugh.  ''  It 
depends  upon  who  offers  it,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied, rather  mifl, — he  looked  rather  mt|^ 
too ;  Mrs.  T.  very  grave ;  Tunzey  al- 
most as  if  another  marrow-pudding  had 
fallen.  "  It  won't  do,"  looked  my  father. 
**  The  girl  's  a  fool,"  looked  old  Wei- 
ford.  **  A  writ  of  error,*'  looked  Skein. 
*'  Bravo,  girl,"  looked  Miss  Skein :  Bob, 
looked  very  angry ;  I — I  thought  of 
Sir  Lionel.  The  ladies  withdrew, 
''  They  manage  these  things  better  in 
France,"  as  Yorick  says. 
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"  This  bottle's  the  sun  of  our  table"— 

•*  may  be  very  well  in  its  way — ^but,  for 
my  part,  I  had  rather  that  sun  were  put 
out  than  put  out  so  many  brilliant  constcl- 
lotions — after  dinner.*' 

In  France,  the  ladies  continue — 
the  French  are  proverbial  for  polite- 
ness. 

While  the  sun  went  its  revolution, 
Tunzey  and  Goldworthy  were  engaged, 
whenever  decency  would  allow,  in  a 
deep  confab.  Perhaps  Goldworthy  want- 
ed a  field  surveyed,  or  a  house  erected ; 
indeed  Tunzey's  looks  implied  that  he 
was  already,  mentally,  surveying  his  fields  ; 
and  designing  the  erection  of  b, family- 
house.  Our  general  conversation  I  can 
tell  you  nothing  about ;  I  asked  young 
Wei  ford,  but  he  could  tell  no  more  than  I ; 
we  were  both  lost — in  a  fog,  I  suppose — 
for  I  no  more  saw  the  company  than  I 
heard  them — ^at  times.  My  father  once 
asked  me  when  the  Parliament  met — I 
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started,  and  said  *'  Valentine's  day  ;*' — 
Isn't  it  odd  ?  We  were  called  to  tea  and 
coffee — ^six  time& — and  then— went! — 
''  They  manage  these  things  better  in 
France."  ''So,ladies/'saidTunzey(mean- 
ing  to  be  yery  witty,  as  he  entered  the 
drawing-room,)  "  while  we  were  at  the 
bottle,  you  were  in  your  cupsy  ha,  ah !" 
''  Telling  fortunes,  I  dare  say,''  said 
Goldworthy.  "  You've  hit  it,"  replied 
Mrs.  T.,  "  but  we  sha'n't  tell  you  what 
they  were;  only  there's  to  be  a  wedding 
somewhere.  "  The  sooner  the  better," 
returned  the  gentleman,  ''  and  who 
would  not  be  proud  to  be  the  happy 
man?"  looking  languishingly  at  Caro- 
line, with  his  hand  on  his  breast,  so  that 
his  diamond  broach  was  the  more  con- 
spicuous, as  it  was  neighboui^d  by  a 
flaming  diamond  ring.  "  The  wedding 
was  in  my  cup,"  spitefully  said  Miss 
Skein ;— "  I  wish  you  joy,  madam,"  re- 
tunied  Goldworthy,  "  hope  to  have  the 
honour  of— giri/tg  you  away  r — "  The 
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escape  would  be  delightful,"  returned 
Miss  Skein,  to  the  great  embarrassment 
of  the  gentleman ;  who,  however,  tittered 
it  off.  In  short,  Mr.  G.  made  so  much 
love  all  the  evening  to  Caroline,  that 
what  all  suspected  before,  was  now  con- 
firmed ;  that  the  advantageous  offer  had 
proceeded  from  him.  We  broke  up, 
not  quite  so  pleasantly  as  we  met ;  and 
my  father  and  old  Welford  left  town 
the  next  morning. 
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CHAP,  XIII. 


"  To-morrow's  VaUnUne^s  day/'  said 
I.  A  valentine  of  a  most  peculiar  na- 
ture was  brought  by  a  livery  servant,  di- 
rected and  delivered  to  Caroline,  who 
opened  it  in  her  mother's  presence. 
Instead  of  paper,  it  was  white  satin;  in 
the  centre  was  a  ruby  hearty  set  round 
with  diamonds;  and  a  necklace,  ear- 
rings, and  bracelets,  en  mite^  were  af- 
fixed to,  and  disposed  upon,  the  satin, 
round  the  heart  in  a  fanciful  manner,  to 
form  the  border,  and  decorations  of  the 
valentine.  Cupids,  and  darts,  and  al- 
tars, and  doves,  and  true  lovers'  knots, 
and  other  nonsenses,  were  painted  in 
appropriate  places,  and  the  residue  was 
filled  up  with  rhyme,  possessing  as 
little   reason  as  swh  poetry  generally 
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does  possess.  "Bless me,  how  valua- 
ble !"  said  Mrs.  Tunzey,  "  and  how  gal- 
lant! it  must  have  come  from  Mr.  Gold- 
worthy  ;  he  has  the  spirit  of  a  prince ; 
ah !  child,  you  are  in  luck,  if  any  body 
ever  was ;  here,  my  dear,"  to  Tunzey, 
who  entered,  '*  see  what  a  valentine 
Caroline  has  received.'*  *'  Ha — ah!'* 
said  Tunzey,  **  it's  a  feast  of  delicious 
things.'* 

Caroline  seemed  to  have  no  appetite. 
Mr.  Goldworthy  was  announced,  and 
Caroline  left  the  room;  leaving  the 
valentine  upon  the  table.  What  passed 
when  Croldworthy  entered  I  don't  know, 
for  I  left  the  room,  too ;  went  out  upon 
Tunzey's  business,  and  when  I  returned, 
saw  that  Caroline  had  been  crying. 

''  Parents  have  flinty  hearts," 

flashed  across  my  mind;  for  I  could 
have  no  notion  of  any  other  cause  for 
her  tears,  than  Goldworthy — "  she  re- 
fused the  valentine  no  doubt,  thought 
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I — and — I  wonder  if  Violetta  would 
refuse  such  a  one  from  Sir  Lionel/' 

In  the  evening  young  Welford  came, 
as  usual^  with  tickets  for  the  play ;  Mrs, 
Tunzey  was  out ;  Miss  Tunzey  was  not 
at  home ;  Bob  seemed  ahroad  too,  I  was 
both  abroad  and  at  home — there  seemed 
something  like  cross  purposes  in  Caro- 
line's going  out  when  she  knew  Welford 
was  coming;  and  Mrs.  Tunzey  being 
denied  to  etcty  body,  till  after  he  was 
gone  :  Bob  and  I  went  to  the  play  to* 
gether ;  the  entertainment — no — ^begpar- 
don,  it  was  no  entertainment  to  us — we 
were  both  so — I  don't  know  haw — iiA— the 
play,  then,  was  Lover's  Vows,  and  the 
farce,  the  Devil  to  Pay;  isn't  it  odd ?-*^ 
we  seated  ourselves  in  a  back  seat,  and 
Caroline  and  Violetta,  you  may  be  sure, 
engrossed  all  our  conversation — I  told 
him  the  circumstance  of  the  valentines- 
he  sighed — the  box-door  opened,  and 
two  dashing  young  men,  seeing  the  box 
full,  blocked  up  the  door,  talking  toge- 
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ther  in  a  tone  calculated  to  interrapt 
our  attention  to  the  perfoimance ;  and  a 
style  which  appeared  particularly  to 
annoy  two  young  ladies,  who  sat  before 
UB,  with  a  youth  about  twelre.  Welford 
and  I  were  both  in  the  humour  to 
become  knights-eramt  to  beauty  in 
distress — ^indeed  we  were  out  of  humour 
enough  to  qnamel  with  any  body.  **  I'll 
thank  yon  to  shut  the  door»  Gentlemen/' 
said  Welfoid,  tartty;  "  He— yf  said 
one  of  them,  witii  an  impudent  stare. 
''  r  11  thank  yon  to  shut  the  door/'  said 
I,  peremptorily — '*  O— hf"  replied  he, 
with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  and  easy  tone. 
''  The  box  is  full/'  replied  I,  "  and  you 
annoy  the  ladies/'  **  O^^h  !  replied  the 
puppy-— -Bob  and  I  are  in  the  watch- 
funut,  reader :  '*  and  the  gentlemen  ?'' 
O-^kl  Lord  Frimble  and  Sir  JAofiid 
Loneir^*'  Sir  Lumd  Lavel  ?'*  Even  so— 
their  rank  procured  them  liberation 
immediately.  Bob  and  I  wrote  to  our 
masters ;  they  were  both  out ;  and  our 
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letters  were  not  opened  till  one  in  the 
morning ;  they  had  been  to  a  party  to* 
gether;  and  they  thought  a  night's^ 
lodging  where  we  were  would  tame 
our  spirits  a  little — so  they  resolved  to 
visit  us  early  in  the  morning. 

''  How  came  the  af&ir  to  end  in 
the  watch-house?"  —  "  1*11  tell  you. 
"  0—hr  replied  the  puppy;  "  Don't 
be  impertinent/'  cried  I;  they  both 
burst  into  a  horse-laugh;  I  was  just 
going  to  drive  them  from  the  door,  whea 
several  gentlemen  called,  "  Box  keeper, 
shut  the  door  and  keep  out  intruders/* 
and  they  walked,  laughing,  away ;  one 
of  the  gentlemen  saying,  when  they 
were  gone,  *•  They  are  Lord  Frimble, 
and  Sir  Lionel  Level" — *•  1 11  not  lose 
sight  of  Am,"  thought  I,  and  was  going 
out,  when  two  young  men,  who  sat  on 
the  seat  with  Welford  and  me,  removing, 
their  places  were  immediately  supplied 
by  the  titled  coxcombs,  Sir  L.  saying, 
"  there 's  room  now  my  lord ;"  and  then 
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he  called  out  impudently ; ''  Box  keeper^ 
4hut  tkc  door  and  keep  out  intruders^' 
"  So,  It's  Sir  Lionel,"  said  I  to  Welford; 
''  I  wish  t*  other  was  Goldworthy,"  said 
he,  "  for  I  see  we  shall  have  a  set-too 
before  the  night  s  over."  They  began 
to  be  very  troublesome  to  the  young 
ladies  before  us;  who  looked  round, 
with  an  interesting  distress,  which  asked 
protection.  ''  Gentlemen/  said  I, ''  unless 
you  desist  from  interrupting  these  ladies" 
_«  wha— at  ?•'  said  one  of  them,  I  didn't 
know  which,  then — "  We  shall  be  under 
the  necessity  of  interfering ;"  "  O— h  ?" 
said  the  other  asL  before ;  the  farce  was 
just  over — ^the  young  ladies  and  the 
boy,  hurried  out,  not  without  an  attempt 
made  by  his  lordship  and  his  companion, 
to  obstruct  them ;  but  Bob  and  I  con- 
ducted them  to  the  lobby,  and  offered 
our  services  to  protect  them  home, 
which  they  declined,  and  hurried  away ; 
the  two  titled  coxcombs  left  the  Box, 
and  posted  after  the  girls :  we  followed ; 
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they  had  overtaken  them,  and  were 
rudely  forcing  themselves  into  their 
company,  when  we  came  up;  our  offer 
of  protection  was  repeated,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  terrified  fair  ones ;  and 
my  lord  and  Sir  Lionel  followed  us, 
talking  about  Quixotes,  and  distressed 
damsels ;  and  the  one  said  to  the  other, 
^'  Lionel,  which  do  you  take  for  Sancho 
Pan^a  of  these  two  V*  "  Cms  me,*'  said 
Sir  L.  (whom  I  now  ascertained,)  **  if  I 
know ;  the  fellow  who  told  me  not  to 
be  impertinent  seems  the  most  vulgar." 
We  stopped  at  the  door  to  which  we 
were  directed ;  saw  the  ladies  safely  in ; 
received  their  thanks ;  and  then  joinod 
his  Lordship  and  Sir  Lionel,  who  stopped 
for  us. — '*  Now,  gentlemen,^'  said  Wel- 
ford,  **  as  we  have  disposed  of  the  la- 
dies, it's  time  to  dispose  of  you." — 
"  O— h!"  said  Sir  Lionel.— "  Who  the 
devil  are  you?"  said  my  Lord. — **  Gen- 
tlem^rt"  replied  I ;  "  and  I  wish  we 
could  say  the  same  of  you." — *•  0 — h  /" 
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repeated  Sir  Lionel. — "  Fi — we  /''  said 
my  Lord,  drawlingly — **  your  cards,  if 
you  please" — ^he  and  Sir  L.  each  offer- 
ing one. — Welford  and  1  were  not 
fashionable  enough  to  carry  cards.  "  We 
have  none  atbout  us/'  answered  I ;  **  nor 
is  there  any  occasion  for  postponing 
what  shall  certainly  be  settled  on  the 
'  spot." — "  Ay,  on  the  spot,"  cried  a 
mob  who  had  collected. — **  A  ring !  a 
ring!  fair  play  and  a  ring!" — O — A.'" 
said  Sir  Lionel,  coolly, — "  Fi—me  r 
said  my  Lord, — ^and  they  put  themselves 
into  boxing  attitudes;  for  they  were 
both  more  athletic  than  Bob  and  I,  and 
appeared  to  presume  upon  it ;  but  pre- 
sumption generally  meets  with  a  check ; 
and  my  Lord  soon  lay  in  the  kennel, 
through  the  prowess  of  Welford  ;  while 
Sir  Lionel  got  as  good  a  thrashing  as  I 
could  possibly  give  him  in  so  short  a 
time ;  for  the  guardians  of  the  night  ap- 
pearing, the  business  concluded,  as  I 
have  before  related.     Bob  and  I  passed 
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Qw^  pleasant  night;  though  I  was  not 
sorry  I  had  thrashed  Sir  Lionel ;  and  Bob 
was  sorry  that  my  Lord  had  not  been 
Goldworthy.  Early  in  the  morning  came 
Tunzey  and  Skein — ^both  looking  very 
angry, — and  I  remarked  that  Tunzey 
scarcely  spoke  to  Welford.  "  Young 
man/'  said  Tunzey  to  me,  "  I  must  have 
no  more  of  this — it  won't  do." — 

"  My  dear  Sir/'  said  I,  "  we  were  at 
the  theatre  :  two  impertinent  coxcombs 
behaved  in  a  very  gross  manner  to  two 
unprotected  females ;  and  had  you  been 
in  my  situation,  and  such  a  brute  had 
intruded  unmanly  conduct  upon  a  mo- 
dest unprotected  girl,  what  would  you 
have  done  ?" — "  Knocked  him  down,  to 
be  sure/'—"  That's  just  what  I  did," 
•aid  L— "  O,''  said  he, "  if  that's  all,  why 
it's  worth  lying  in  the  watch-house 
for  having  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  it — 
Give  your  hand ;  you're  the  son  of  your 
father,  I  see — and  who  was  the  fellow  ?" 
''  Sir  Lionel  Lovel,"  said  I,  with  tri- 
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umph. — *'  Vm  sorry  for  it,"  said  he. — 
"  Sorry  ?"  said  I.—"  Not  sorry  that  you 
knocked  him  down  ;  but  that  Cousin 
Valentine  is  likely  to  haye  such  a  hus- 
band— such  a  match  is  white  bait — 
Ha — ah !  and  rancid  butter — ^Bah !" 

Welford  had  received  the  approval  of 
Skein  ;  and  we  set  oflP  to  the  magistrate, 
where  the  other  gentlemen  soon  after 
made  their  appearance.  The  watch- 
men made  their  complaint,  that  we  had 
been  very  riotous,  and  would  not  dis- 
perse«  notwithstanding  their  commands 
and  entreaties.  One  had  his  coat  torn ; 
another  lost  his  hat ;  and  a  third  had 
been  knocked  down.  Welford  and  I 
told  our  story :  and  when  the  magistrate 
inquired,  who  toe  were  (the  tides  he  was 
in  possession  of-—),  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  I  was  articled  to  a  surveyor, 
and  Bob  to  a  lawyer.  Sir  Lionel  said, 
"  O— A  r  my  Lord,  "  JFV— ne  r  The 
magistrate  observed,  that  rank  was  no 
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distinction  in  cases  where  the  laws  were 
violated ;  and  as  our  opponents  were  the 
original  aggressors,  and  the  cause  of 
the  whole ;  and  as  tAey  had  nudtrtaUd 
the  watchmen,  ioc  having  only  been  re- 
fractory,— that  thejf  must  satisfy  the 
watchmen,  and  all  parties  pay  ihar  fees. 
«  O— A  r  said  Sir  L.— "  J^— neT  said 
my  Lord.  The  watchmen  made  their 
demand,  and  were  paid ;  and  Sir  L.  and 
my  iford  sauntered  out  together ;  while 
our  party  returned  each  to  their  homes, 
where  I  received  the  praise,  of  Mrs. 
Tunzey  for  my  spirited  behaviour ;  as 
did  Welford  those  of  Miss  Skein.  Ca- 
roline, I  found  had  gone  in  the  country 
for  a  day  or  two,  to  a  friend  who  had 
sometime  before  invited  her ;  and  three 
days  passed  without  Welford's  calling 
on  us ;  while  I  was  so  busily  employed 
with  Tunzey,  in  finishing  some  plans  of 
importance,  that  I  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  stirring  out.     I  observed,  when- 
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ever  I  *'  wandered  Welford  had  not  call- 
ed^'' to  Mrs.  T.,  she  turned  the  conver- 
sation  to  some  other  subject,  or  said 
nothing. — Isn't  it  odd? — "  There's  some- 
thing in  the  wind/'  said  I. — 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


I  saw  something  in  the  wind  as  I  sat 
in  the  office — a  paper  descended  from  an 
upper  window ;  and  fluttered — ^fluttered 
— like  the  heart  of  expectation  ;  till  at 
length,  it  reached  the  ground;  from 
which  my  curiosity  induced  me  to  raise 
it :  it  was  part  of  a  letter,  or,  rather,  the 
copy  of  a  letter,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Caroline  ;  left  carelessly,  I  supposed, 
upon  the  window  and  forgotten ;  no 
matter,  I  secured  it :  and  read  all  that 
the  irregularly  tarn  fragments  contained, 
as  follows : — 

Dc        Ro    ert 
I  scarce  kn 
it  is  weless  to  pers 
for  tJie  wishes  of  my 
what  you  will  think 
c    rwtous,  to  ex 
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Ah,  there  it  is,  said  I,  Goldworthy  is 
certainly  chosen,  and  my  poor  friend 
dismissed — I  saw  through  it  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  isn't  it  odd  ? — I  made  up  the  de- 
ficiency in  fancy  t  as  subjoined : — 

*'  Dear  Robert, 

I  scarce  kn  I  aw  haw  ta  tell  you  that 
it  is  useless  to  pers  |  evert  in  your  suit ; 
for  the  wishes  of  my  I  parents  forbid  it : 
what  you  will  think  |  of  a  conduct  so 
capricious,    to    ex  I  cuse   which  I  don't 

know  how*^  must  have  followed,  thought 
I,  for  how  could  she  excuse  it  ? 

It  is  as  I  thought,  said  I,  Caroline  has 
consented  to  receive  Goldworthy  as  a 
suitor;  and  having  broken  the  ice  to 
Welford,  has  broken  the  neck  of  the  busi- 
ness (a  common  phrase,  reader,)  by  going 
out  of  town ;  to  avoid  him,  and  receive 
his  rival  in  the  country.  Shall  I  show 
it  to  him  ?  yes : — second  thoughts  are 
best — no : — ^but — nonsensci  why  trouble 
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my  head  about  it;  wheo  he  has  the 
original  ?  and  if  by  any  unaccountable 
circumstance,  he  has  not,  why  should  / 
be  the  **  good-natured  friend"  officiously 
to  wound  him? 

Did  you  never  discover,  reader,  that 
bad  tidings   have  wings — ^good  tidings 
tight  shoes  ? — it  certainly  must  be  so  ; 
the  one  arrives  so  quickly,  the  other  lags 
so  tardily — then    your    "  good-natured 
friends''  are  so  anxious  to  let  you  know 
the  bad  in  preference  to  the;  good^ 
Why?— ^it  must  be,    because  it  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  exercise  that 
beautiful  Christian  virtue  pity — ^it  is  so 
kind  in  them.     It  is  said  that  the  best 
cure  for  the  sting  or  bite  of  a  scorpion, 
is  to  crush  the  venomous  reptile  upon 
the  wound.  Now  the  haste  which  these 
friends  make  to  be  the  first  to  inform 
you  of  any  reverse  ;  and  in  its  full  force — 
for  when  you  know  the  worst,  and  no- 
thing is  left  to  conjecture,  you  are  the 
better  prepared  to  resist   it— now  ill- 
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natured,  uncharitable,  people  will  1)e  apt 
to  say,  that  their  haste  to  tell  you  that 
ipirhich  is  bad,  is  the  infliction  of  the 
scorpion's  sting — ^but,  allowing  this — is 
not  their  kind  commiseration  and  pity 
crushing  the  scorpion  upon  the  wound  ? 
To  be  sure,  it  is  said  also,  that  the  re- 
medy is  not  mftdUblc — but  what  remedy 
is?  and  you  must  not  illiberally  fancy 
their  little  aggravations  of  circumstances 
arise  from  any  wish  to  torture  your  feel- 
ings— O  dear,  no*— they  arise  from  the 
pious  wish  to  exercise  your  fortitude  (as 
you  will  have  full  occasion  for  it  in  their 
company,  at  any  rate,)  by  trying  your 
patience. 

Is  it  friendly  to  keep  a  man  in  the 
dark  when  you  can  bring  him  light  ? — 
jYo, — ^but  when  that  light  is  only  meant 
to  make  the  darkness  vinbU,  or  to  stream 
upon  weak  eyes,  I  would  gause — I  de- 
termined not  to  shew  it  to  Welford.  I 
saw  him  at  Skein's  the  fourth  evening — 
' '  I  thought  you  lay  under  an  interdic- 
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tion  as  well  as  myself,"  said  he, — **  How 
do  you  mean?"  said  I, — "  I  have  re- 
ceived (said  he)  an  intimation  from  the 
Tunzeys,  through  Mr.  Skein,  that  they 
have  discovered  the  attachment  existing 
between  Caroline  and  me ;  and  as  it  is 
totally  contradictory  to  their  wishes  and 
her  welfare,  they  requested,  at  present,  for 
my  own  sake  as  well  as  Caroline's,  I  would 
forego  my  visits.*'  *'  And  you  thought 
I  was  requested  not  to  visit  you,''  said  I. 
"Why,  no,  not  seriously  (said  he) ;  but 
I  thought  you  would  have  called,  not 
seeing  me."  I  satisfied  him  on  that  par- 
ticular, and  he  said,  "  Have  you  heard 
any  thing  of  Violettaf*  "  No,"  said 
I. — Mr.  Fubbs  walked  into  the  office ! 
"  Is  Mr.  Skein  here,  gentlemen?"  said 
he,  in  a  stately  manner ;  **  The  wig  and 
the  ditch;'  thought  I,  "  How  d'ye  do, 
Mr,  Fubbs  2"  said  I,—"  Pretty  well, 
thank  ye,  sir,'* — ^half-grumbled  he. — 
Welford  called  Skein — then  he  and  I 
left  them  together,  and  wandered,  dull 
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enough,  upon  the  banks  of  the  New 
River — "to  droum  oursekes?" — we  did 
not  drown  ourselves. 

"  Men  have  died  from  time  to  time, 
but  not  for  love,"  says  Shakspeare, — 
yet  it  is  odd  what  strange  effects  amorous 
vexations  produce.  I  knew  a  man  who, 
whenever  he  quarrelled  with  his  angel^ 
ate  double  the  quantity  he  did  at  any 
other  time.  There  are  many  who  double 
their  potations ;  but  commend  me  to 
the  lover  who,  whenever  he  quarrelled 
with  his  mistress,  always  made  love  to 
her  maid  ;  whom  he  made  believe  that 
he  only  sought  her  mistress's  company 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  ; 
however,  at  last,  both  the  ladies  began  to 
have  "  an  idea**  (as  Ennui  says,)  and  the 
lover  another;  viz.,  of  being  found  out, 
which  he  was ;  each  lady  forgave  the 
gentleman ;  for  each  thought  she  was  the 
real  favourite ;  but  they  never  forgave 
each  other. — Isn't  it  odd  ? 

Welford  and  I  strolled  along  the  banks 
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of  the  New  River,  fully  prepared  to — 
fiih ;  and  what  did  you  catch  f-^-coUL  /— 
on  our  return  home  we  saw  Fubbs 
coming  towards  us; — ''  Love  is  mad- 
ness,"— ^then  all  lovers  must  be  mad- 
men — all  madmen  are  fond  of  mischief. — 
"  There's  Fubbs/*  said  I ;  "  Let's  play 
him  a  trick/'  said  Welford, — ^'  How  d^t/c 
do  again,  sirf  said  we, — ''  Had  any 
sport?''  said  he:  he  was  an  excellent 
angler,  and  took  great  pride  in  it;  *'  No. 
Will  you  like  to  try  this  stream,  as  it  is 
still  light;  I  know  you're  a  good  hand  at 
the  fly,"  said  I,—"  With  all  my  heart," 
said  he,  flattered  by  the  compliment.  He 
took  Welford's  rod,  and  I  threw  in  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream  (having 
crossed  a  bridge  about  one  hundred 
yards  below  us).  Fubbs,  as  was  his 
custom,  gathered  some  dock-leaves  and 
put  them  in  his  hat,  to  receive  the  fish 
he  caught ;  by  this  means  his  wig  was 
deprived  of  its  covering,  which  fiivoared 
my  mischievous  intention.  I  kept  throw- 
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ing  about,  and  casting  in,  awkwardly. 
He  called  out  *'  Marmaduke,  I  always 
told  you,  you  was  too  awkward  for  an 
angler,  you  don't  cast  in  properly."  At 
this  instant  I  had  so  managed,  that  my 
hook  (I  had  purposely  put  on  a  very 
large  one)  caught  in  his  wig ;  and,  in- 
stantly it  was  sailing  ''  adown  tiie  lucid 
stream/'  Rage,  seized  him,  and,  he 
stooping  to  draw  his  wig  towards  him 
with  his  rod,  over-reached  himself,  and 
his  footing  being  lost,  he  accompanied 
his  wig.  It  was  serious  now ;  I  plunged 
headlong  in,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Wel- 
ford,  got  him  out.  More  than  apology 
was  necessary ;  but  necessity  alone  in- 
duced him  to  appear  a  littU  pacified  for 
the  mcHuent:  we  took  him  to  a  house  of 
entertainment  near;  the  landlord  of 
which  I  knew ;  he  was  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  Tunzey  s ;  and  he  accom- 
modated Fubbs  and  me  with  clothes; 
while  ours,  with  the  &tal  wig,  were  put 
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to  a  laige  fire  in  the  kitchen  to  dry.  I 
ordered  a  hot  supper,  and  plenty  of  rum 
toddy ;  and,  as  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
might  prevent  the  return  of  Fubbs  and 
me  to  town.  Bob  went  off;  promising 
to  apprisse  Tunzey  of  the  matter  (for,  tell 
him  the  real  truth,  he  always  made  the 
best  of  an  accident  for  you),  and  to  in- 
form them  at  the  inn  where  Fubbs  put 
up,  that  he  would  not  return  that  night. 
When  Bob  went,  I  again  apologized  to 
Fubbs ;  promised  to  repair  all  the  damage 
his  clothes  and  wig  had  sustained,  and 
make  him  all  the  amends  in  my  power ; 
but  he  sat  sulky  and  sullen,  till  after 
the  third  glass  of  toddy,  which  I  mixed 
in  my  best  manner ;  and  a  famous  sup- 
per (I  had  bid  the  landlord  not  spare 
the  cost,)  coming  in,  his  heart  began 
to  relent;  his  features  to  relax;  he 
pulled  off  the  night-cap  they  had  lent 
him ;  rubbed  his  bald  pate  (a  custom  he 
had  when  coming  too,  or  when  the  little 
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black  dog  was  departing,)  and  said — **Ah, 
bay ;  this  is  no  joke  ;" — "  Then  let  me 
give  you  this  merry  thought/'  said  I ; 
after  haying  put  a  leg  and  two  wings  of 
a  beautiful  capon  upon  his  plate ;  for  he 
was  a  Tunzey  at  feeding.  1  plied  the 
toddy ;  as  he  grew  dry,  he  grew  wacm ; 
as  he  grew  warmer  he  grew  hungry ; 
as  he  ate  he  grew  thirsty ;  as  he  drank 
he  grew  mellow;  as  he  grew  mellow, 
he  grew  merry — ^Merry  heart  bears  no 
malice — we  were  friends — Is  it  odd? — 
at  length,  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  he 
said,  **  Ah,  Marmaduke,  you  have  played 
me  many  tricks;  but  I  could  repair 
th^m — I  could  bear  jokes  better  then 
than  I  can  now,  for  fortune  has  played 
me  a  trick  I  cannot  repair.  "  I  don't 
know  how  it  was,  I  never  thought  he 
looked  amiable  before  ;  but  he  was  af- 
flicted ;  and  when  the  heart  is  afflicted, 
the  features  to  those  who  have  hearts — I 
hope  I  had  one — have  always  something 
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in  them  irresistibly  attractive.     *'  My 
dear  sir/'  said  I, ''  are  your  misfortunes 
such«  ttiat  my  father  or  I  can  assist  you 
in  ?  you  may  depend  upon  my  zeaU  and 
of  my  father's  good  will."    He  looked 
grave — *'  Marmaduke/'saidhe^^Aoo/^up 
— the  ModernshRve  ejected  the  AndenU — 
a  competitor  opposed  me;  who  taught 
every  thing  on  a  new  plan  (this  was  the 
earliest  introduction  of  the  Lancasterian 
plan).  I  ridiculed  it ;  and  taught  on  in  the 
good  old  way,  till  I  had  not  a  boy  left  to 
teach*    His  mode  was  cheap  and  expedi- 
tious; but,  if  the  parents  paid  little,  the 
boys  learnt  little :  yet  it  was  shewy  and 
imposing :  mankind  love  to  be  imposed 
upon,  and  my  old  neighbours  were  like 
Uio  rest  of  mankind ;  under  one  pre- 
tence or  other  they  quarrelled  with  me 
successively  ;  and  consigned  their  chil- 
dren to  the  care  of  my  rival.    I  never 
profited  sufficiently  to  ''  guard  against  a 
rainy  day,''  and  so  broke  up  as  well  as 
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the  boys  ;  I  was  ia  debt,  my  landlord, 
who  patronised  my   rival,    seized  for 
rent ;  I  applied  in  my  dilemma  to  a  few 
of  my  oldest  acquaintance :   they  were 
all  very  sorry,  and  advised  me  to  settle 
Mrith  my  landlord  by  all  means :  I  said 
I  had  no  means:  and  asked  them  to  lend: 
some  said  they  wanted  to  borrow  them- 
selves ;    others  neither  borrowed    nor 
lent:  and  others  promised  to  lend  when 
I  had  paid  off  old  scores.     The  auc- 
tioneer's hammer  knocked    my   goods 
down,    and  me  up:    I  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  here  I  am,    trying    to 
begin  life  again ;  and  a  trying  task  it 
is."     ''  Did  you  go  to  my  father,  or 
Welford,  or  Valentine  ?"  said  I,  ♦•  Va- 
lentine is  grown  proud,"  said  he,  ''  Wel- 
ford is  not  liberal,  and  your  father  had 
gone  farther  into  the  country."     My 
&ther  kept  me  plentifully  in  pocket,  I 
was  no  prodigal ;  I  had  a  twenty  pound 
note  then  in  my  pocket-book«~I  placed 
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it  instantly  before  him ;  he  looked  at  it, 
then  at  me ;  tears  started  in  hk  eves  : 
"  You  are  the  only  hoxxLaa  beis^  who 
has  befriended  me,"  said  he.  "'Wouldn't 
Skein  V  said  I,  *'  He  w^  a  saanger  to 
me/'  said  he,  "I  could  not  ask  him: 
and  I  only  called  on  him  about  some 
law  business  for  a  neighbour/*  **  I  will 
write  to  my  father,^  said  I,  "  I  will 
speak  to  Tunzey ;  I  will  speak  to  Skein; 
we'll  see  if  we  can*t  get  you  a  school  in 
London/'  I  couldn't  describe  either 
his  gratitude  or  his  joy ;  he  returned 
next  morning  to  his  inn  with  a  cheerful 
heart :  and  I  to  Tunzey's  with  a  satisfied 
mind:  the  two  greatest  blessings  in 
nature. 

I  caught  coldy  as  I  told  you,  which 
occasioned  me  to  confine  myself  at  home 
for  two  or  three  evenings,  during  which 
I  amused  myself  with  commencing  a 
^ort  of  description  of  London :  and  you 
will  find  nothing  like  it  in  any  pre- 
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ceding  description ;  to  prove  which,  I 
shall  give  you — ordy  a/ew — extracts  from 
it ;  so  do  not  cry  "  pish !"  like  my 
father. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


**  London/*  observed  I,  in  my  descrip- 
tion, is  the  emporium  for  every  things 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  and  the  centre 
of  attraction  for  every  body ;  worthy, 
worthless,  or  inconsiderable.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  centre  of  gratHy,  though 
d Illness  is  conspicuous  enough ;  nor  is 
it,  positively,  the  region  of  tasle^  though 
it  is  the  court  of  fashion.  London  is  a 
convenient  place  for  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions ;  those  who  have  large  fortunes 
may  spend  them ;  those  who  have  small 
ones  extend  them ;  and  those  who  have 
broken  ones  mend  them ;  those  who  have 
none  may  get  credit;  and  those  who  can't 
get  credit  may  spunge  upon  courtesy. 
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Those  wiio  will  work  can  eat ;  and  those 
who  will  not,  may  impose  upon  charity  ; 
and  those  who  had  rather  starve  than 
exert  themselves  any  way,  may;  nobody 
will  hinder  them ;  for  London  is  the 
region  of  liberty ;  where  every  one  does 
as  he  [leases ;  please  or  displease  who 
it  may. 

Hen  many  people's  carriages  roll 
upon  other  people's  wheels:  many  dress 
themselves  in  other  people's  clothes: 
and  more  plume  themselves  with  the 
feathers  out  of  other  people's  caps. 
London  is  the  best  place  in  the  world 
for  a  poor  gentleman;  he  may  visit, 
without  the  expense  of  being  visited ; 
know  every  body,  without  being  knowa; 
see,  without  being  seen ;  and  hear — 
though,  perhaps,  without  being  heard 
in  turn ;  unless  he  commence  reformer, 
in  any  way,  immaterial  how ;  then, 
every  body  will  hear  him,  satisfied  that 
he  is  right ;  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
understand  him,  or  he  understand  him- 
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self,  n^inpartCt  as  the  French  say.  A 
fashionable  exterior,  and  a  complaisant 
manner,  make  you  company  for  every 
body ;  for  nobody  (so  long  as  you  trouble 
nobody,)  knows  who,  or  what  you  are  ; 
and  nobody  cares,  whether  you  live  in 
a  square  or  an  alley ;  in  a  house  of  your 
own,  or  a  garret  belonging  to  somebody 
eke ;  whether  you  buy  your  beef  by  the 
stone,  or  your  bacon  by  the  rasher:  bum 
was.  fours ^  or  eighteens,  tallow ;  only  keep 
your  own  counsel,  and  never  plead  po- 
verty ;  which  is  the  only  crime  here ; 
and  which,  though  it  be^ome^e^  pitied, 
is  never  pardoned.  If  you  be  wise, 
people  will  wonder  at  you:  if  you  be 
not,  look  wise,  and  they  will  wonder  the 
more. 

Notoriety  is  the  "  universal  passion,'* 
here:  hence,  he  who  aspires  to  be 
emment,  must  become  notorious:  how 
is  of  no  consequence ;  as  long  as  you 
acquire  popularity  in  some  manner;  and 
the  sooner  you  acquire  it,  the  better ; 
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as  you  are  sure  not  to  keep  it  long ;  but 
still,  when  you  have  lost  your  posi- 
tion, you  can  make  yourself  conspi- 
cuous by  driving  others  from  theirs; 
only  do  something  to  be  talked  about. 

In  London,  as  to  company,  there  are 
three    degrees    of    comparison— -Good, 
Better,  BEST.    Qood  company  consists 
of  fine  jolly  fellows ;   devilish   clever 
fellows ;  monstrous  hearty  fellows ;  and 
the  best  fellows  in  the  world.     Better 
company  is  not  quite  so  good — isn't  it 
odd  ?    The  Best  company  is  the  worst — 
to  describe ;  being  the  most  incongruous 
and  incomprehensible.     It  is  found  at 
church,  for  form's  sake ;  at   court,  for 
fashion'  sake ;  at  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, for  exhibition*  sake ;  and  at  wa- 
tering-places, for  idleness'  sake :  I  shall 
not  recommend  it  for  example's  sake : 
but  dismiss  it>— "  (or  pity's  sake  .^''— don't 
be  scandalous;  that  is  so  prevalent  a 
propensity  all  over  the  kingdom,  I  need 
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not  remark  that  it  is  a  Loadon  pro- 
-  pensity. 

There  is  another  daas  of  compaDy, 
which  you  may  call  ea^ra-deit  (as  trades- 
men do  in  their  descriptive  bills)  ;  it  is 
composed  from  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
though  its  numbers  are  not  madcuiable. 
Most  people  claim  to  be  members  of  it ; 
the  qualifications  for  it  are  piety,  virtue, 
aud  good  sense. 

The  Mother  Church  is  an  excellent 
parent,  with  undutiful  children:  the 
chaptls  are  her  relations;  and,  conac- 
tptentijf,  take  great  liberties  with  her: 
and.  while  they  are  free,  won't  let  her 
be  easy.  The  Palace,  .House  of  Peebs, 
and  CoHHONs'  House,  form  a  triangU : 
may  no  fashionable  innovations^- m- 
prooanenb — beg  pardon — alter  their  eftn- 
iaUral  poutiou. 

"^-  "  -fBTS  OF  Law  any  body  may 
of  the  CouBT  or  Egurry  few 
:  the  Bank  will  set  a  man  on 
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his  legs;  and  the  Herald's  College 
supply  him  with  arms.  The  College 
OF  Physicians  is  a  grave  society :  and 
Apothecaries*  Hall  a  manufactory  of 
9tuff:  the  Opera  House  is  an  Italian 
warehouse:  the  Theatres  Royal,  ma- 
nufactories of  puffs:  and  the  Minor 
Theatres  nuyor  concerns.  Exeter 
'Change  exhibits  lions  and  tigers :  and 
the  Stock  Exchange  bulls  and  bears. 

In  London,  money  commands«^  and 
interest  counsels :  wisdom  preaches ;  unt 
rallies ;  egotism  rails ;  BXidfasMon  laughs ; 
while  knaverj/  thrives,  and  honesty—^ 
'' starves  V  —  not  always — roguery  gets 
his  deserts  sometimes,  and  honesty  his 
very  often.  Much  is  said  of  the  Vox 
Populi,  which  is  rather  out  of  tune; 
but,  as  Latin  is  not  the  vulgar  tongue, 
this  term  is  confounded  with  the  Fcbx 
Populif  which  is,  properly  speaking,  an 
impost,  chargeable  on  the  sewers'  rate. 

In  London  every  body  minds  the  bu- 
siness of  every  body  else,  in  preference 
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to  their  own:    consequently  nobody's 
business  goes  right. 


So  much  for  London,  at  present :  as 
we  proceed  reader,  I  shall,  with  your 
permission,  elucidate  my  subjects  by 
occasional,  trifling,  extracts  from  this 
elaborate  and  erudite  work. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


ExcLUSiTELT  of  writing  my  deacrip- 
tion  of  London,  I  wrote  to  my  father, 
concerning  Fubbs;  and  had  a  serious 
conversation  with  Tunzey  and  Skein, 
upon  the  same  subject :  I  also  contem- 
plated an  expedient  to  convey  a  letter 
to  Yioletta ;  in  effecting  which  design  I 
conceived  Fubbs  would  be  an  eligible  and 
able  assistant ;  then,  I  altered  my  mind ; 
considering  that,  as  no  positive  declara* 
tion  had  taken  place  on  my  part :  nor  any 
particular  encouragement  been  given  me 
on  hers,  I  was  not  justified  in  inter- 
fering with  her  father's  arrangements 
for  her  future  establishment ;  and  again, 

VOL.  I.  h 
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i  ^««ii:  shf  imd  felt  aflfection  for  me,  the 

.^»iwUi;4^Uiance  offered  her  might  have 

^tt^^  Wf  mind,  and  a  letter  from  me 

^i^jvK  W  returned;    I  therefore  deter- 

^inht,  as  all  wise  children  should — ^if 

ii<ir  parents  be  reasonable,  sensible, 

^tfei  afifctionate«<*to  open  my  mind  to 

^jT  mother ;  and  ask  her  opinion,  and 

^Uvice.     I  wrote,  and  in  a  few  days  re- 

4;^Tad  th^  foUowiBg  answer  froqi.bep: 

"  My  DaiR  Boy : 

I  thought  it  my  duty,  and  for. 
your  interest,  upon  ifo. serious  iin  QflW* 
sion,  ta  diow  your  lett^  t^  yowr  futbwr; 
who  is  a  true^  fether,  and  oonaidcw  the 
happiness  of  hia  dhildren  in  <be  way  i^ 
cArMon  frthor  ahouUL  He,  as  wall  nt, 
myself,  has  an  high  opioiMLof,  Yioletta; 
but  he  thinJk»,  with  mpg  that  youam  Iwth 
too  yott^ig  to  judge  of  whf^t  ia  most  ea- 
sential  to  your  happiness;  and  that 
piecipitfaicy,  therefore,  at  f|)l  tim^:  to 
he  oondemaed,  cannot  in  your   ciysQ 
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be  too  moch  reprobated ;  he  is  highly 
pleased  at  your  filial  coafidieiiee  is  yom 
parenls;  desires  me  to  thank  you.  for 
it ;  and  bidsi  me  say,  that^  as.  no  ac* 
tual  explaoatloo  has  tiben  place  be- 
tween  you  and  Violetta,  you  would  not 
be  justified  in  commencing  a  clandestine 
correspondence  with  her,  were  she  in- 
clined to  encourage  it ;  particularly  when 
her  firther,  who  is  the  natural  judge  of 
what  is  best  for  his  child's  wel&re,  has  set 
his  heart  u^n  hei  union  witk  Sit  Lionel 
Level;  who  is  openly  received  as  her 
suitor  Violetia  we  seldom  see;  and 
when  we  d&,  she  appears  reserved  and 
unhappy.  Wait»  my  dear  boy »  the 
event  of  time,  and  theopeiatibns  of  Pro- 
vidence ;  and  do  not,  by  any  inconsi* 
derate  action,  j^unge,  probaUy,  her 
as  well  as  yourself  into  a  dSemmB^ 
which  may  make  you  both  miserable 
for  life,  Yottf  father  bids  me  say,  abo, 
that  he.  will  attend  to  Fnbbs's  case. 
Poor  man,  we  always  respected  him ; 
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his  firit  fiBdling  off  originated  in  his 
strong  attachment  to  toddy,  his  pertina- 
city about  the  ancients,  and  his  fondness 
for  playing  tricks.  Accept,  my  dear  boy, 
our  joint  love  and  blessing,  with  regards 
to  the  Tunscys  and  Skeins,  and  believe 
me  ever 

Your  affectionate ,  and 

^  proud  mother, 
Jane  Merrywhistli.-' 

Notwithstanding  I  could  not  allow 
either  of  us  to  be  too  young  to  judge 
for  ourselves  in  wck  matters^  I  felt  con> 
vinced  that  this  was  just  advice ;  but  it 
did  not  please  me,  as  nothing  does 
which  accords  not  with  our  inclinations. 
Yet,  I  could  not  reconcile  my  mind  to 
disobeying  it;  and  therefore,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  I  locked  the  letter  in  my 
desk;  and  resolved  to  wait  the  event 
of  time  and  circumstance,  with  as  much 
]>atiencc'as  I  could,  which  said  patience 
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was  like  the  truth  in  newspaper  pufis— 
not  much — 

**  Newspaper'  puflfe/'  (said  I  in  my 
description  of  London  J  "  are  literary  le- 
gerdemain tricks — you  as  much  wonder, 
at  his  commencement,  what  the  con- 
juror is  going  to  perform,  as  you  do, 
at  the  conclusion,  at  how  he  could  con- 
trive to  bring  his  design  so  adroitly 
about.  A  paragraph,  commencing  with 
an  aphorism  from  Bacon,  concludes  with 
a  reference  to  where  you  may  buy  the 
best  ham:  and  **  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Advice  to  his  Son"  is  identified  with  the 
advice  of  a  quack:  Frederick  the  Great  is 
made  to  recommend  Russia  oil;  and 
Doctor  Johnson  a  new  method  of  waltzing! 
and,  though  incongruity  is  so  glaringly 
connected  with  them,  so  adroitly  are 
some  of  them  constructed  that  you  are 
led  insensibly  on,  till,  when  you  ex- 
pect to  arrive  at  a  pertinent  point,  you 
are  stopt  by  an  tmpertinent  pun.  But 
my  readers  must  have  had  too  much 
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experience  to  be  imposed  upon  in  fu- 
ture by  such,  insidious  methods ;  and 
when  they  meet  with  a  paragraph  com- 
mencing with  ''  Charles  of  Sweden,  when 
among  the  Turks,  ^c./'  or,  some  such 
specious  bait,  not  to  turn  away  from  it 
as  abruptly  as  we  will  now  turn  from 
the  subject  wholly,  with  a  simple 
''  Caveat  Emptor,"  or,  let  all  concerned 
be  upon  their  guard. 

Tunzey  proposed  to  try  his  interest 
among  his  great  friends  to  get  Fubbs  a 
pUice — a  place — "  When  I  give  away  a 
place/'  said  Louis  XIV.,  "  I  make 
hundreds  discontented  and  one  un- 
grateful ;"  and  cerlfdnly  an  accurate  ob- 
servation of  human  nature  will  prove 
the  truth  of  this  remark, — "  'tis  true, 
'tis  pity!  pity  'tis,  'tis  true!" — places  are 
the  universal  desiderata  ;  and  there  is  .no 
place  mote  profitable  than  Ave-Maria  Lane, 
where  you  may  be  gratified  by  purchas- 
ingfromG.  and  W.  B.  Whittsdcer  the  extra- 
ordinary new  publication — I«n't  it  odd  ? 
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Caroline,  when  she  came  homfe,  ap- 
peared in  very  good  spirits,  and  Gold- 
worthy  was  a  constant  Visiter ;  her  be- 
haviour to  hhn  was  tiot  very  flattering; 
but  sufficiently  so  as  to  ^^ire  fiitn  some 
reason  to  suppose  his  assiduities  were 
not  considered  impertinent.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  appeared  to  seek  her  for  her- 
self alone ;  proposed  a  very  handsome 
settlement,  and  the  match  seemed  to  be 
entirely  settled,  with  tlie  exception  of 
fixing  the  wedding-day* 

Welford  was  gone  into  the  country 
upon  some  business  for  Skein,  and  I 
was  glad  of  it;  as  I  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned upon  the  unpleasant  subject  of 
Caroline's  behaviour,  I  was  politely 
reserved  to  her  myself,  at  which  she 
^  seemed  not  in  the  least  astonished; 
^'  but  imputing  it,  no  doubt,  to  the  real 
^^  motive,  behaved  just  in  the  same  man- 
i^  ner  to  me. 
^  One  evening  I  walked  out  to  indulge 
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in  reflections  upon  ''  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man wbhes/'  when»  to  make  an  inquiry, 
I  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  decent  house, 
a  short  way  out  of  town,  which  was  de* 
corated  by  a  board  inscribed — 


A  Day  School  for  Young 
Qentlemen,  and  an  Evening 
School  for  Young  Ladies. 

By  Erasmus  Fubbs. 


•• 
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In  short,  reader,  my  father  and  Tun- 
zey  had  supplied  him  with  temporary 
loans,  which  I  knew  they  would  not  be 
precipitate  in  recalling ;  aiid  these,  with 
the  addition  of  the  twenty  pounds  I 
had  given  him,  had  enabled  him  to  fur- 
nish the  house  in  question,  in  a  plain 
manner,  and  he  had  opened  a  school ; 
Tunzey,  Skein,  Welford  and  I,  having 
exerted  ourselves  in  recommending  him ; 
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and  procuring  him  scholara  enough  to  start 
with ;  and  he  was  grateful — isn't  it  odd  ? 
— Yet,  is  there  more  gratitude  in  the 
world  than  we  are  willing  to  allow — 
said  I  mmjf  de$eription  of  London: — but 
our  demands  upon  those  from  whom  it 
is  due,  are  so  enormous  that  human  ca- 
pability cannot  always  satisfy  them ;  and 
we  are  apt,  sometimes,  to  connect  with 
gratitude,  senrility;  and  a  complete  re- 
'signatioh  of  the  will  of  another  to  out 
own ;  and  how  ungratrftd  is  he  who  dis* 
appoints  us !     Fubbs  was  grateful ;  and 
prored  it  by  making  proper  use  of  the 
assistance  afforded  him ;  and  mention- 
ing his  opinions  when  in  opposition  to 
ours  with  the  honest  frankness  of  a 
man,  who  thinks  too  highly  of  the  cha- 
racter of  his  bene&ctor  to  suppose  him 
accessible  by  adulation.   "  Fubbs,"  said 
I, "  will  you  go  a  fishing?'  "  With  all 
my  heart,"  ^d  Fubbs,  *'  but  not  in  my 
&esl  wig,  I  warrant  you ;"  so  changing 
his  wig,  and  getting  his  rods,  away  we 
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marohed  ODonrfosd  ive  were  attracted 
by  a  horse,  4b  a  curride,  beiDf  restive, 
vkidi  ended,  just  as  we  reached  it,  by 
4he  curricle  being  overturned,  and  tlie 
fCBtleniMi,  and  his  serfant^  (as  Fafabs 
called  it,)madefree  of  the  road.  The  ser- 
vant jumped  «p,  but  the  gentleman  did 
not ;  so  Fubbs  and  Iraised  him ;  he  was 
a  little  stunned,  but  soon  came  too. 

"  Glad  you  're  safe.  Sir,*'  said  Fubbs, 
**  0--A  /"  said~StV  JJonel !  in  his  usual 
dmwling  tone,  wid  nvcant  manner ; — 
"JSfa^/*  thought  I ;  when  he  caug^  my 
oountenance.  "  I  Jcnow  yen  somewhew," 
said  he,--^**  Veiy  possifaLy,"  aaid  I,— 
<«  0-— h !''  said  he :  he  sat  donm  upon 
the  banlc,  and  Fubbs  assisted  the  ser- 
vant in  puttntg  ihing9  to  rights.  ''  The 
curricle's  disked"  said  Sir  Lionel,  and 
4ben  continued  with,  '*  Old  genitleiaaD, 
(to  Fubbs,)  where  can  w.e  get  a  chaise?** 
-r^''  Don't  know,  young  gentleman/  said 
Fubbs,  ~^*  0*r-hf"  said  Sir  Lionel. 
''  Lead  the  cattle  on,  Tom,  "contifraedhe 
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to  his  servant,  *'  and  send  me  a  chaise 
from  the  first  place  you  come  to;  I  shall 
stop  here  till  you  return,  for  I  'm  ijti^er 
in  the  ojf  leg."  The  servant  bowed, 
proceeded  with  the  shattered  vehi- 
cle and  horses;  and  we  sat  down  by 
Sir  Lionel ;  with  whom.  I  determined  to 
get  into  conversation.  "  I*ve  been 
thinking  who  you  are,'*  said  he  to  me. — 
•*  I  wonder  you  donH  recollect,"  said  I, 
— "O— Ar  said  he,  "  Fthcr  wwrf  I.— 
"  I  know  you  now,"  said  he — "  You  ^re 
the  surveyor's  clerk ;  I  was  in  yrimt  order 
that  evening ;  but  I  like  you  because 
you  had  jludk  about  you; — ^**  O — ^h!" 
said  I.—"  You're  queer, ^^  said  he, — •*  A 
surveyor's  not  a  very  vulgar  thing;  and 
if  you  was  the  surveyor,  instead  of  his 
derk,  I  think  I  might  venture  to  have  a 
pop  at  you,  for  there's  something  like 
g%  about  you,-~''  I  am  a  genUeman*s 
SOD,  Sir  Lionel,"  said  I, — '*  And  a  gen- 
fleDAftn  too,**  jsaid  Fubbs ; — **  A  gentle- 
man surveyor's  son,  I  suppose,"  said  Sir 
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Lionel, — ''  No,  Mtfkr/'  said  Fubbs  an- 
grily, **  he's  the  only  son  of  Maimaduke 

Merrywhistle,  Esq.,  of "  "  O— h !" 

said  the  baronet,—^*'  I  dined  with  him 
t other  day;  he  talked  about  the  Mo- 
derm,  and  drank  like  an  AncUnt ; — it's 
lucky — there  's  my  card/'  "  Sir  Lionel," 
said  I — *'  let  me  first  ask  you  the  question, 
where  did  you  dine  with  my  fiithjer?" 
''  At  his  neighbour  Valentine's ;  whom 
I  suppose  you  know."  **  He  has  a 
beautiful  daughter,"  said  Fubbs.  ''(>— hi" 
said  Sir  Lionel,  ''  yes,  she  has  good 
points ;  she  '11  make  a  row  when  she 
comes  oirf" — "  You  have  pretensions  to 
her?"  said  I.— -"Doyw  dispute  them?" 
said  he, — "  I  have  the  honour  to  know 
Miss  Valentine,"  I  replied,  *'  and  have 
from  infancy  been  honoured  with  her 
acquaintance ;  and  I  shall  not  stand  by, 
and  hear  her  talked  of  with  so  little 
delicacy/'—"  O^hr  drawled  he,  and 
then  asked  if  I  had  any  pretensions.  I 
replied,  '•  I  should  not  prewmc'*^^'*  I 
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should  think  not/'  said  he,  interrapting 
me.  ''  Sir/'  said  I,  yowr  presumption,  in 
interrupting  me«  is  only  equalled  by — ^ 
**  Your  impertinence/*  said  he,  **  in 
wanting  all  the  prate  to  yourself — ^your 
card/' — **  I  carry  no  cards/'  said  I, 
''  you  know  who  I  am,  and — there/' 
writing  my  address  on  the  back  of  a 
letter;  and  tossing  it  at  him.  ''  O — ^h  V* 
said  he,  piitting  it  in  his  pocket;  and 
his  servant  coming  up  with  a  chaise,, 
assisted  him  in,  and  they  drove  off. 

"  If  I  understand  this  right,"  said 
Fubbs,  'Vwe  shall  have  a  duel/' — "  I 
suppose  so,'*  said  I, — ^  It  gets  late,^' 
said  Fubbs,  *'  we  had  better  not  begin 
fishing  to-night''  I  agreed  with  him, 
for  I  was  not  much  in  the  humour  ;<*-a 
duel  was  a  thing  serious  enough  of  it- 
self;  the  reflection  that  it  might  come 
to  my  fathers  ears,  who  never  would 
allow  that  any  circumstances  whatever 
justified  a  duel ;  also,  that  fighting  about 
Violetta  would,  if  it  came  to  her  father's 
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knowledge,  (and  no  doubt  Sir  Lionel 
would  spread  it,  if  he  gained  the  ad- 
vantage,  for  his  own  credit,)  make  public 
the  secret  my  father  and  mother  had 
enjoined  me  to  keep;  and  the  conse- 
quences to  Yioletta  It  was  impossible 
to  foresee ;  then  her  delicacy  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  public  notice,  though 
eren  when  the  case  would  redound  to 
her  honour. — I  went  home  quite  out  of 
spirits,  and  wished  for  Welford's  return. 
*' DueUing,  (I  said,  in  my  descripHan 
of  London  J  is  as  fashionable  here  as 
in  France.  It  is  prohibited  by  law: 
declaimed  i^inst  by  moral  writers ; 
made  necessary  by  the  code  of  honour ; 
and  stands  in  complete  opposition  to 
the  religion  of  the  country — yes,  duel- 
ling is  the  feshion.  Law  has  loop-holes; 
moral  writers  are  considered  heaty 
writers,  but  have  no  weight  except  what 
is  imputed  to  their  writings.  The  code 
of  hofwur,  which  allows  you  to  do  any 
thing  with  impunity  but  leave  a  gam- 
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blin;  debt  unpadd,  or  refuse  a  challenge, 
Is  imperative ;  and  the  law  of  religion 
is  only  cooBideted  binding  on  Sundays; 
and  no  further  then,  but  as  it  obliges 
us  to  shut  up  our  shops,  taoid  go  to 
church — the  first  of  which  obligations 
would  be  as  xnuch  infringed  as  the 
second,  did  not  the  law  of  the  land  fix 
the  bar  on  the  shutters.  The  query  is, 
nmy  a  leal  Christiaa  fight  a  duel?  the 
answer  is  no — may  a  man  of  honotar  ?  he 
must. — Query — ^Is  a  mere  man  of  honour 
then  a  Christian  ?-~what  a  <pKStion  !** 

I  had  written  this,  and  yet  I  had  sig- 
aified  nys^f  ready  to  accept  a  chal- 
leoge ;  yet,  if  I  refused  it,  I  should  be 
dedbarred  entering  a  certain  part  of  so- 
ciety.*^— QMry  f  Was  it  worth  entering  ? 
Would  Vbletta  think  the  better  of  met 
No-^i  knew  dhe  would  not.  Would  the 
most  estimable  part  of  society  think  the 
better  of  me  S-^No,  I  knew  <iiey  would 
not.  If  I  fell  who  would  be  benefited? 
Nobody.    Who  wwild  be  agtmised  ?**- 
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All  who  were  dear  to  me.  If  my  an- 
tagonist fell  what  should  I  gain? — 
Nothing.  Not  Fw/ette?— -No,  I. knew 
her  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  she  was 
not  too  young  to  be  a  Christian.  What 
should  I  lose  ? — ^Violetta,  and  my  peace 
of  mind.  Who  would  require  **  my  bro* 
ther's  blood,  crying  from  the  ground,'* 
at  my  hand  ?-^— God. 

False  Honour  connected  liimself  with 
False  Shame,  and  their  issue  was  the  first 
Duellist.  Real  Honour  fell  in  love  with 
Modesty,  and  the  issue  of  their  marriage 
was  a  Peace-maker. 

I  went  to  bed  miserable,  as  does  every 
man  whose  mind  is  at  variance  with  his 
Maker;  I  condemned  my  rashness;  I 
had  temerity  enough  to  bmve  the  Deity, 
but  not  fortitude  suffident  to  obey  him — 
Isn't  it  odd  ? — I  did  not  sleep  that  night; 
a  gentleman  had  called  oh  me,  delivered 
a  challenge — ^I  had  accepted  it;  and 
chosen  Fubbs  for  my  second,  that  no 
one  else  should  be  acquainted  with  it 
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We  were  on  the  spot  by  five  the  next 
morning  ;  Sir  Lionel  and  his  friend  were 
as  punctual.  I  trembled  at  the  name 
of  coward ;  yet  I  trembled  not  at  the 
Divine  anger. — I  determined  not  to  fire ; 
but  received  Sir  Lionel's  without  re* 
tuming  it  ''  I  have  convinced  you/* 
said  I»  '*  Sir  Lionel,  that  I  can  stand 
fire — I  have  risked  my  own  life  in  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  honour ;  I  shall 
not  put  yours  in  jeopardy  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  God/'  and  |  fired  in  the 
air.  "  O— h !"  said  Sir  Lionel—"  Are 
you  satisfied  ?'*  said  I — **  Inquire  if  my 
second  is,"  said  he — **  Is  it  your  inten- 
tion, sir/'  said  the  second,  **  again  to 
receive  Sir  LioneFs  fire  without  return- 
ing it  ?" — "  Fw,  sir  .''•-^"  You  cannot  so 
act  in  contempt  of  Sir  Lionel  ?" — "  No, 
sir," — "  Sir  Lionel,"  said  he,  "  to  fire 
again  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  inadmis- 
sible." "  O — h!*'  said  Sir  Lionel ;  bowed 
politely ;  and,  taking  his  friend  by  the 
arm,    sauntered    off  to  the  carriage; 
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whfle  Fubbs  and  I,  retaining  their  sa- 
lute, busfled  over  the  fields  to  town, 
that  I  might  get  home  at  the  same  time 
I  usually  did  after  my  morning  walks. 
As  t  went  along  I  reviewed  my  conduct; 
and  my  joy  at  my  escape  could  not 
counteract  my  shame  that  1  had— done 
wrong,  reader — gloss  it  over  as  you 
please.  Men  will  call  me  brave,  said 
I— and  honourable — ^but — ^I  will  never 
fight  a  duel  again. 
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IgotlK^m^  I  found  Ihe  house 
ii^  a  bustle ;  Caroline  vm  misnag !  her 
bed  bad  not  boeu  «le|it  in.  but  she  had 
lain  down  upda  it;  her  chamber-win- 
dow, which  looked  into  theigBiden,  was 
open;  all  Gold  worthy's  piesents  were 
found  in  a  packet  ooi  her  table,  with  a 
.letter  to  her  fiifheff  and  mother,  eKpres- 
sing  ''  her  averaion  to  Goldworthy, 
which,  she  said,  tiiey  well  knew ;  that 
life  without  happiness  vms  a  living 
deaths  and  that  desperation  had  occa- 
sioned her  taking  the  step  she  had,  as 
the  only  escape  from  a  hateful  wedding, 
so  soon  intended  to  be  celebrated ;  and 
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to  which  »he  had  never  consented/' 
Tunzey  was  quite  subdued  with  sorrow. 
Mrs.  Tunzey  gave  way  to  rage,  which, 
exploding  in  words,  prevented  worse 
effects. 

They  both  said  (what  I  imagined, 
but  said  nothing,)  that  she  was  gone  off 
with  Welford.  Tunzey  and  I  posted  off 
to  Skein^s,  and  found  that  Welford,  who 
had  arrived  from  the  country  at  three  in 
the  morning,  was  fast  asleep  in  bed— 
Isn't  it  odd  ?  Tunzey  was  confounded 
by  the  ciicumstance ;  and  the  whole  day 
was  spent  in  fmitless  conjectures,  and 
as  fruitless  searches  and  inquiries. 
Tunzey  sent  an  advertisement  to  the 
papers,  relative  to  Caroline's  elopement, 
with  a  description  of  her  person,  and 
a  reward  for  her  restoration ;  while  a 
friend  went  the  same  morning,  post 
after  her  to  Gretna  Green.  The  same 
evening  I  went  to  Skein*s  and  met  Wel- 
ford; he  seemed  as  ignorant  of  the 
matter  as  I  did ;  and,  also,  extremely 
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aflfected;  and  shewed  me  a  letter  which 
had  arrived  iVoin  his  father  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  which  informed  him,  that  he  had 
made  a  matrimonial  bargain  for  him 
with  the  daughter  of  a  very  rich  fanner, 
an  old  schobl^fellow  of  his  own ;  and 
desiring  him,  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain 
leave,  to  go  down  to  be  introduced  to 
his  bride  elect  (whom  he  described  as 
a  pan^n  of  dameOic  perfection),  and  to 
declare  himself  in  form. — "  I  know  her," 
sud  Bob,  '*and  I  cannot  marry  her."-^ 
Now  the  word  cannot  was  (whether  by 
accident  or  design  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say,)  emphasised  so  strongly,  and 
enunciated  with  so  peculiar  a  tone,  that, 
I  candidly  confess,  I  thought  he  vms 
married ;  yet  I  could  not  reconcile  the 
notion  with  present  appearances;  and 
1  did  not  conceive  myself  entitled  to 
press  him  farther  on  such  a  subject,  if 
his  friendship  did  not  induce  him  to  put 
sufficient  confidence  in  me,  for  hhn  to 
acknowledge  it.  Tunzey  had,  certainly, 
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put  the  queatkn  to  him^  and  hk  answer 
was  (to  mc)  equivooaL  "  Sir,  when 
appearances  agsmS  ne  axe  sufficient  to 
justify  suspicion*  I  shall  aMwer  such  a 
queBti<Mi  a»  you  hnYe  put ;  but,  aa  they 
are  not,  I  do  not  acknowledge  your 
claim  to  put  it ;  you.  forbade  me  your 
house ;  I  owe  you  no  satisfaction ;  and 
I  will  not  anfkf  my  conduct  to  be  im- 
peached ;" — and  he  turned  away«— isi^t 
it  odd ! 

The  next  mornjng  when  Tunzey .  was 
looking  over  the  newspaper,  to  disoorer 
his  advertisement,  he  stopped  short*— 
stared  at  me^-4md  cried,  ''  So,  so,  so, 
how.long  have  you  been  a  *squire?''  I 
stared  in  return ;  and  he  put  the  paper 
into  my  band,  releningto  aparagvaph 
which  rai»  lJUus~ 

*'  Yest^dagf  mommg,  atfioco*(^k^  an 
^ffi^  9f  hcmow  i9Qk  jdacc  in  -«-^^  fidds^ 
between  SHr  L  nl  h  ex  I  and  M. 
M  r-  'y¥h^-sr^,  Eeq^jim.  A  ymm§ 
lady  »■■»»■  9hire  is  mid  to  Aaoe  been  the 
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cause  of  the  quarrel — it  ternmated  honour- 
ably and  happily.** 

1  coloured — ^'twas  iu  vain  to  deuy  it — 
and  I  expressed  myself  much  mortified 
«t  tlie  exposure. 

"  You'ire  beeq  a  fool  once/'  said  he» 
"  be  so  no  mare — what  houou^r  is  there 
in  a>  parcel  of  hot4>iained  fellows  dioot- 
ing  at  each  other ;  without  considering 
whose  he^rta-they  w^j  ^raig»  or  whose 
reputations  they  expose?  Fathers  and 
modicrs,  sir,  have  feelings  (he  appeared 
much'  agitated  here)^ ,  but.  those  children 
who  wantonly  agitate  them  have  none; 
and  he  who  supposes  he  proves,  his  loire 
for  f\  young  and  delicate  female,  by  ex- 
posing her  to  the  scandalous  gossipptng 
of  sour  old  maids  and  sneering,  demi- 
reps; to  the  impertinent  curiosity  of 
sluunelene^  rakes,  and  senseless  cox- 
combs ;  may  talk  about  the  passion ;  but 
%  froQ|.  feeling  it>  he  never  knew  what 
it  mewt**  Then  he.  walked  out  of  the 
office^    without    malpng   on^  culinary 
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simile,  whereby  I  knew  he  felt  what  he 
said — and  so — did — I. 

My  duel  was  the  subject  in  our  circle 
fbr  nine  days^  and  was  then  forgotten. 

Every  wonder  in  London,  (^otiel  I  in  my 
description^)  lasts  nine  days:  and  nine 
appears  to  be  a  kind  of  cabalistic  num- 
ber, in  which  much  virtue  is  centred. 

There  are  nine  worthies — not  worthy 
of  exact  imitation.  There  are  nine  muses 
for  the  poets:  nine  Iwes,  as  well  as 
nine  tails,  for  a  cat :  nine  peas  in  a  shell, 
for  a  sweetheart :  nine  pifis  for  idlers ; 
nine  elms  for  a  rural  retreat:  and  nine 
tailars  for  a  man.  Then  squinting  people 
are  said  to  look  nine  ways  for  Sunday. 
''  that  must  be  at  the  seven  dials/'  said 
Mr.  Tirlogh  0*Rourke :  and  as  he  will 
shortly  commence  an  active  part  in  these 
memoirs,  allow  me  to  finish  his  Ufe — I 
mean  his  biography. 

WcleftofFat  the  adoption  of  0*Rourke 
by  O'Shaugnessy — and,  now  to  account 
for  it,  I  will  copy  from  his  manuscript. 
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I  should  have  before  observed  that 

the  vulgar  Irish  idiama  in  O'Rourke's 
memoirs  yrere  used  by  himself  in  the 
MS.,  and  he  frequently  affected  them  in 
jocular  conversation . 

*'  I  was  playing  by  the  door-way  of 
the  mud  cabin,  when  Mr.  Thady  O' 
Shaughnessy  was  passing  by,  with  his 
fine  gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand  to  as* 
sist  his  dignity ;  he  dropped  it,  and  the 
pig,  with  his  usual  politeness,  was  be- 
ginning to  pick  his  teeth  with  it,  when, 
'*  behave  yourself,"  said  I,  '*  and  lave  the 
gentleman  s  cane  to  walk  on  quietly, 
without  your  interference,  and  bad  man- 
ners to  you :  "  but  the  cnifor  didn't  un- 
derstand that  so  well  as  he  did  the  taste 
of  a  thump  I  gave  him  with  the  best  end 
of  a  broomstick :  when  he  resigned  the 
cane,  and  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  who  seemed  mightily  plased  with 
the  bow  I  made  him,  and  said,  ''  Who's 
child  are  you,  you  little  spalpeen  ? " 
f*  Nobody*8,  an  plase  your  honour,"  said 

VOL.    I.  M 
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I,  ^*  I  havn^t  had  father  or  mother  to  my 
back  since  they  died,  saving  the  parish 
nurse,  and  she  'a  rather  shy  of  the  pro- 
vender." He  was  delighted  with  my 
swate  simplicity,  and  bewitching  archness^ 
and  axed  me  *'  would  I  be  his  boy  ?  " 
^'  You  may  say  that,  ycmr  honour,*'  said 
I — (by  rason  that  every  body  knew  the 
heart  of  0*Shaughnessy.)  No  sooner  said 
than  done — ^he  settled  the  afikir  with  the 
parish,  and  I  became  a  motecAle  of  his 
own  mansion,  which  was  the  ftimily  one : 
and  of  which  one  whig  had  taken  its 
flight :  and  the  other  had  been  plucked 
of  its  feathers : — ^yet  the  body  was  left 
a  fixture,  and  there  was  a  sound  heart 
in  it— «nd  I  became  a  liwr  in  k  too— if 
I  may  be  so  wicked  as  to.  pun.  He 
dressed  me  as  nafo  as  a  shamrock,  and 
sent  me  to  school.  I  took  my  lammg 
surprisingly ;  but  no  wonder ;  Pd  been 
so  used  to  see  my  nurse  tak€  every  thing 
that  came  in  her  wa^,  I  couldn't  help 
copying  her  in  some  respect ;  but  the 
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every  thing  she  took  was  only  in  the 
drinkable  and  digeUible  way:  and  Mr. 
O'Giad  jr,  my  schoolmaster  said  I  digetUd 
laming  as  an  ostrich  did  linch  pins,  and 
thAt  I  *d  come  to  be  a  domine — I  came  to 
be  a  drummer  I — ^by  roion  that  I  listed ; 
and  1  '11  tell  yon  why — ^I  lived  merrily 
enough,  so  long  as  Thady  lived ;  which 
was  five  years,  and  then  the  wake  was 
made  for  him :  he  left  me  all  he  had, 
and  he  couldn't  late  more— or  less  ;  for 
when  his  funeral  was  paid,  and  the  slicks 
sold  by  virtue  of  an  execution  in  the 
house  when  he  died ;  and  his  aunt  Biddy's 
l^acy  had  gone  io  somebody  else;  there 
was  just  as  much  remain  for  ine,  as  en- 
abled me  to  walk  into  the  wide  world, 
not  as  naked  as  I  was  bom,  but  as  penny- 
less.  I  offered  to  teach  the  younger 
twigs  in  O'Grady's  school  the  junior 
bnnohes  of  karmng :  he  was  agraable,  I 
was  always  agraable,  and  so  it  was  a  bar- 
gain. I  fagged  hard,  fared  bard,  and 
slept  hard,-^^and  hard  enough  it  was  to 
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get  through.  One  day  I  heard  a  drum 
and  fife  beating  a  tatoo :  I  was  always 
fond  of  music  and  ran  out — and  tJi  too ; 
for  I  ran  out  to  a  listing  party,  and  into 
a  trap  they  set  for  me, — they  wanted 
drummer  boys — I  wanted  erery  thing 
but  hard  work :  the  blood  of  my  father 
was  in  me,  and  my  heart  panted  for  glory. 
I  bate  a  march,  and  went  off  with  them 
to  the  East  Indies,  among  the  Pundits 
and  palanquins;  but  as  I  wasntthe  one, 
and  had  no  call  to  the  other,  I  bate  roll- 
calls,  and  reveilles,  tatoos,  marches  and — 
another  dnanmer-boy;  and  I  got  more  than 
a  bone  to  my  back  fort  hat :  but,  to  make 
me  amends,  the  drum-major  found  I 
could  write,  and  what  was  better,  that 
he  oovild  rode  my  writing;  whidi  was 
mor6  than  every  body  could  say  of  his 
own,  and  so  he  made  me  his  secretary ; 
and  I  got  such  reputation  for  writiog, 
that  I  wrote  letters  for  all  the  company 
.who  couldn't,  to  .their  fiithers,  .and  mo- 
thers, and  wives,  add  sweethearts  in 
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England,  and  Ireland,  and-^-any  where 
else ;  till  at  last  I  got  to  be  secretary  to 
the  dtptain^— embraced  the  dmm,  and  em- 
braced the  lucky  opportunity.  The  cap- 
tain #as  very  kind  to  me ;  and  I  wouldn't 
be  behindhand  with  any  body.  I  served 
him  faithfully,  and  nureed  him  in  his 
lieiist^  illness,  which  was  a  mortal  wound 
he  got  in  an  engagement.  I  made  his 
will  fot  him,  crying  all  the  time^^and 
most  when  I  wrote  in  my  own  name  for' 
a  legacy;  I  couldn't  afibrd  to  lose  him— * 
nor  could  the  army;  but-— they  fired  over 
his  grave!— and  cried  over  it  too — for 
he  was  a  good  soldier,  a  good  man,  and 
a  good  diristian— -and  what  epitaph  can 
say  more  ?  I  had  saved  money  enough 
to  buy  my  discharge :  I  did  buy  it :  and 
went  back  to  dear  Ireland — O,  the  dar- 
ling! O'Grady  was  dead,  nurse  was' 
dead ;  every  body  I  respected  was  dead 
except — ^no  maiter  who — I  *11  die  myself 
one  day,  thought  T.  I  was  never  idle,' 
arid  so  began  trading  in  a  small  way,  in- 
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pigs  and  other  cMtle ;  I  '  carried  my 
pigs  to  a  good  market ; '  md  aere?  made 
a  bull  with  my  cows.  I  married,  by 
r^uon  that  Norah  0'Grady>  the  school-* 
master's  daughter  never  would  let  me 
aloae  when  I  was  her  fieithers  usher: 
and  took  on  so  Yflmn  I  went  away » it  had 
nearly  taken  Iver  off;  I  ofte.n  wrote  to 
hef — ^how  could  I  b^  it?  I  visited  her 
when  I  came  batfk-Hibo^  ww  cunk  maid 
to  a  lady,  who  had  no  other  nuiid  bat 
herself,  saving  the  footboy.  ''  Nomh, 
said  I, ''  did  yon  think  yott  'd  lost  me  ?  '^ 
She  looted  at  me— may  be  yon.  don't 
know  how ;  and  its  impossihle  to.  teU 
you.  I  soon  made  her  her  own  mistress. 
Mr.  and  Mrs*  O'Rourke  begaa  to  be 
people  of  consideration.  Fortune  smiled 
upon  us :  and  more  than  fortuner-two 
beautiful  babesi,  as  like  me  as  they  could 
atare  :  and  as  like  Norah  as  they  could 
behave — ^and  she  was  bchamom  itself 
you  may  say  that  We  came  over  to 
Bngland,  and  I  turned  wine-marchast : 
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by  rasoD,  I  suppose,  of  the  early  know- 
ledge I  got  in  vohiskey  laving  a  smack  of 
the  brogue  upon  me.  Whiskey  bothered 
my  nurse :  wine  bothered  me ;  and  left 
me  upon  the  lus;  for  I  became  a  bankrupt! 
and  Norah — Oh !  Norah ! — I  never  pais 
a  certain  cAtrcA-^ard  without  a  sigh!  I 
became  a  toidaw  with  two  children :  and 
they  now  sleep  with  all  their  lathers^ 
biit  nie*-^weet  mus^  their  sleep. be !  for 
Norah  was  an  angel :'  and  they  ^ere  her 
counterparts ;  they  're  all  angels  now, 
but  myself— I'n^  a  stock-broker ;  and 
how  came  I  to  be  one  ?  My  friend  Tun- 
zey  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
me,  when  every  body  else  put  theirs  in 
their  pockets;  and — ^kept  them  there.  I 
was  sure  there  was  Irish  blood  in  his 
veins.;  and  discovered  that  his  wife's 
grandmother  was  an  Irishman — don't 
start,  I  meant  grand&ther:  but  the  otdd 
gentleman  was  quite  an  old  woman 
when  he  died.  Tunzey  put  me  on 
niy  legs,  till  I  went  alone ;  .my  friend 
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Skein's  law,  which  he  somehow  con- 
trives to  practise  by  the  gospel,  set  my 
matters  on  a  proper  footing;  and  be- 
tween the  two,  from  not  baring  a  leg  to 
stand  on,  little  grief  woold  come  to  him 
who  could  get  into  my  shoes — ^long  be 
the  time  first !  stocks  are  at  pear  at  pre- 
sent: and  I  hope  I  'm  in  the  long  annui- 
ties. From  that  time  to  this,  Tunzey 
Skein,  and  I,  have  been  both  all  three 
intimate  friends  and  sworn  brothers. 

I'm  now  a  bachelor  at  large:  and 
should  I  overtake  my  degrees,  shall  be 
a  bachelor  of  fair,  for——" 

He  had  left  the  MS.  imperfect :  but 
there  is  *'  more  than  meets  the  eye  "  in 
a  dash.  **  In  London,*'  (said  I^irnny  de- 
seriplion,)  a  dash  means — **  but  every 
body  knows  what  a  dash  is  in  London : 
though  every  body  may  not  suspect  that 
O'Rourke's  dash  meant  he  was  then 
paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Esther 
iSkein :  the  result  of  which  shall  be  dis- 
closed  at  a  convenient  season. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 


I  ACQUAINTED  oiy  xeaders  that  Tun- 
zey  despatched  a  friend  to  Gretna 
Greeii,  supposing  Catoline  had  pro- 
ceeded thither — he  returned,  without' 
tidings :  but  I  made  a  discovery,  which 
proved,  what  I  have  often  since  proved, 
that  nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  the 
conjectures  of  prejudice;  such  as  were 
mine  in  regard  to  the  fragment  of  Ca- 
roline*s  letter,  (which  I  mentioned  in  a 
fiMiner  part  of  this  history,)  the  real  cha- 
racter of  which  I  ascertained,  through 
the  maid-servant  accidentally  finding 
another  fragment  of  the  writing  behind 
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the  chimney  board  in  Caroline's  roont ; 
which,  with  the  dust,  she  brought  down 
into  the  kitchen,  where  I  happened  to 
^  be :  the  hand-writing  caught  my  eye : 
I  secured  it,  and  compared  it  with  the 
one  in  my  possession :  they  fitted  ex- 
actly, and  read  thus — 

I  scarce  kn  i  ow  what  to  determine  ;  but 
it  is  useless  to  pcrp  I  lex  yomr  mnd  so :  ue  must  decide^ 
fpr  the  wishes  Qftnytpartnisgrowimpmous;  kt  me  know 
what  you  will  think  i  of  doing  -—  /  ^cct  to  be 
capricious,  to  ex  '  cuse  my  procrastinatiwg  the  day^ 
to  them — 6a/— 

here  it  was  deficient. 

From  the  purport  of  this  letter,  I 
could  not  but  suspect  that  Welford  \vas 
not  so  ignorant  of  her  flight  as  he  pre- 
tended to  be;  but,  as  be  was  so  re- 
served, and  it  was  an  unpleasant  sub- 
ject, I  determined  to  be  as  silent  upon 
it  as  himself.    The  circumstance  of  the 
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dael  paragraph  chagriiied  me  as  much 
as  how  to  account  for  its  appearing  in  the 
paper  perplexed  rne^— I  coiikt  only  im- 
pate  it  to  Sir  Lionel's  vanity — vaydty-^ 
one  of  the  most  misdiierous  torments 
of  the  human  race ;  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  contemptible. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  father ; 
the  paiagraph  had  found  its  way  into 
the  country  papers :  and  had  been  read 
by  all  the  neighbourhood:  my  father 
was  very^  angry :  Valentine  both  proud 
of,  and  vexed  at  it.^^Violetta^ — not  a 
word  was  said  adix>ut  her:  My  father's 
letter  was  in  die  same  spirit  as  Tuozey's 
observation  upon  the  circumstance—* 
"  I  'd  give  the  world/'  said  I,  •*  to  know 
what  were  Violetta's  feelings/' — "  I  'd 
gke  the  woM^*  and  not  for  worlds  "  (said 
I  in  my  description,)  are  fevourite 
phmses  inr  London,  where  hyperbole  is 
the  pcedominant'^and  mean  just  as 
much  as,  '^  yourB^JhUkfulbf^'*  at  the  con- 
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elusion  of  most  letters ;  or,  the  modesty 
of  a  parliamentary  candidate's  address ; 
or  <*  all  articles  sold  at  this  shop,  war- 
ranted/'—" Neat  as  imported,"—"  Ge- 
nuine Aome  brewed  beer,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 
Welford  received  another  summons  to 
the  country ;  and  obeyed  it :  and  during 
hb  absence,  I  met,  at  a  coffee-house, 
one  morning,  Goldworthy :  he  was  very 
shy  at  first,  but  we  soon  fell  into  conver- 
sation. He  inquired  very  earnestly  whe- 
ther Tunzey  had  heard  any  thing  of  Ca^ 
roline :  and  declared,  ill  as  he  conceived 
himself  to  have  been  treated,  he  would 
do  any  thing  in  his  power  for  her  hap- 
piness ;  for  he  had  really  loved  her. — 
"  I  may  appear  a  Coxcomb,  Mr.  Merry- 
whistle/'  said  he,  **  but  a  man's  heart 
must  not  be  judged  by  his  dress :  I  am 
no  diangeUng  in  principle,  and  I  trust 
my  principles  are  correct.  I  would  last 
weel(  have  giccnthe  world  for  Caroline: 
now,  much  as  I  loved  her,  worlds  would 
not  induce  me  to  marry  her,  if  I  could 
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have  her:  and  that  your  own  honour 
and  sense  of  delicaiiy,  must  incline'  you 
readily  to  believe :  but^  if  I  can  be  of 
any  service  to  the  family  and  to  her,  by 
assisting  in  an  endeavour  to  discover 
her,  they  may  command  my  services: 
for  her  happiness  is  very  dear  to  me,  I 
assure  you :  and  I  u>Ul  prove  her  sincere 
friend  when,  where,  and  however,  I 
can,  or  am  allowed  to  be.'" 

*'  /  tot//," — ^how  confidently  a  man 
worth  100,000/.  speaks— isn't  it  odd  ? 

MThile  we  were  talking,  O'Rourie, 
who  was  Goldworthy's  broker,  joined  us. 
The  price  of  the  day  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, naturally,  became  the  topic  of 
conversation :  and  the  comparative  cha- 
racters of  specie  and  paper  currency  a 
subject  of  discussion. 

Ooldworthy  held  that  a  Bank  of  Eng- 
land note,  since  an  Act  of  Parliament 
had  made  it  a  legal  tender,  which  could 
not  be  refused,  possessed,  intrinsically, 
the  same  value  as  coin. 
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CRouilce  said,  ''  Paper  was  only 
pronmt ;  while  specie  was  'payment ;  a 
promise  wade  might  be  broken ;  but  a 
payment  madt  couldn't  be  broken ;  un- 
less it  was  made  in  two  hakes:  ^  Cash/' 
said  I, ''  is  substance ;  credit  is  sound.'*-^ 

Says  Credit  to  Cash^  *'  I  your  equal  am  found," 
Says  Cash^  "  Tin  the  fiddle^  you're  only  the  sound.** 
**  But/'  says  Credit,  *'thc  sound  the  essential  must  be," 
Replied  Cash,  "  after  all  'tis  meTeJiddh-de-def." 

I  left  Gold  worthy  and  O'Rourke  in 
the  stocks — ^settling  bargains  for  time  ; 
and  happy  will  it  be  if  all  bargains  of 
time  stand  good  in  eternity.  On  my  re- 
turn home  I  found  a  letter  from  Wel- 
ford ;—  he  had  been  introduced  to  his 
bride  electa  but  he  did  not  say  much 
about  her ;  leaving  the  whole  account 
till  he  met  me : — Violetta,  he  said,  it  was 
generally  believed,  was  to  be  married 
in  a  short  time :  he  had  seen  Sir  Ldanel 
(who  did  not  seem  very  much  pleased 
with  meeting  him,)ata  country  assembly. 
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Violetta,  and  her  father  and  mother  were 
there;  and  VkHetta  danced  with  Sir  Li- 
onel ;'*  a  suffocating  delation  seized  me 
at  this  information--«perhaps  it  was  the 
mi9ig'o/^(Ae%Afo--«-yet  the  prospect  before 
me  was  dark— perhaps,  at  that .  instant, 
my  truant  heart,  returning,  flew  in  at  my 
mouth,  and  going  down  my  throat  in  a 
hurry,  went  the  wrong  way.  Welford 
said,  he  had  been  very  particular  in  his 
inquiries,  and  he  had  learned  that,  at 
the  same  assembly  Yioletta  first  met  Sir 
Lionel ;  at  the  same  assembly  they  first 
danced  together ;  at  the  same  assembly 
she  captivated  him ;  and  now,  at  the 
same  assembly,  she  danced  with  him 
again.  '*  Yet-— (I  exclaimed  mentally,) 
he  wag  never  shipped  for  her :  he  never 
encountered  a  mad  bull  for  her:  he 
never  fell  out  of  the  window  for  her :" — 
I  was  in  a  passion  again,  and  in  a  pet 
(all  know  what  lovers'  pets  are,) — ^went 
to  piy  cabinet— took  out  the  pieces  of 
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glass  I  had  treasured  so  long»  and  which 
her  lips — those  false  lips — no,  no*— no, 
not  false ;  for  she  never  said  any  thing 
flattering  to  me— except  that  oood  night! 
when  we  walked  home  together— but 
then  she  was  almost  a  child — yet  she 
twined  the  violet  with  the  primrose, 
and  wore  them  in  her  bosom  after  that ; 
and  her  eye«— yes-^Aey  flattered 
they  assured  me;  they — deceived 
I  dashed  the  pieces  of  glass  oh  the 
floor ;  stamped  on  them ;  and  then  threw 
them  out  of  the  window.  It  was  child- 
ish :  but  the  lover  who  never  played  the 
fool,  never  loved — at  least,  so  ardently 
as  I  did — ^perhaps,  love  so  ardent  is  folly**— 
extremes  are  all  folly.  I  returned  to  the 
letter — Welford  said,  the  duel  made  a 
great  noise  ;  and  that  Violetta  had  been 
very  indignant  about  it:  her  fatherseemed 
to  pride  himself  upon  it ;  as  it  gave  his 
daughter  great  consequence  among  most 
people,  and  made  her  envied  by  many— 
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but — (added  he,)-—''  I  could  plainly  see, 
pitied  by  same  ;  and  those  the  very  people 
whose  esteem  was  to  her  the  most  va- 
luable." My  father  had  been  esiremtly 
uneasy  about  it;  and  there  had  been 
a  coolhiess  between  him  and  Valen- 
tine in  consequence  of  it ;  while  my 
mother  was  upon  terms  of  mere  polite- 
ness with  Violetta.  ''  Yioletta  (continued 
he)  seems  to  act  under  restraint :  I 
cannot  say  her  heart  is  not  in  this  mar- 
riage ;  but,  if  it  tf,  I  don't  envy  the  man 
who  is  to  be  the  master  of  it ;  nor  is  the 
iftarriq^  yet  poekioely  fixed :  it  had  been 
fixed  and  was  off  again,  in  consequence 
of  Violetta  having  been  taken  ill.  Old 
nurse  Sheepshanks  (who  is  very  hearty, 
old  as  'she  is,  and  is  become  quite  ne- 
cessary to  your  mother,)  whispered  me 
that,  **  she  knew  sometfdng ;  what  she 
dared  not  say :  but,  she  had  not  been 
a  nurse  so  many  years  not  to  know 
when  people  were  really  ill," — Hope  re- 
turned to  me — I  ran  into  the  garden. 
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and  seeing  three  or  four  pieces  of  glass 
lying,  caught  them  up>  i^nd  kissed  them 
over  and  orer  again — carried  them  up 
into  my  chamber ;  laid  them  before  me 
on  the  table,  and,  O,  with  what  rapture 
I  gazed  on  them — she  had  kissed  them-~ 
whetif  heaven  knows,  for  on  joining,  and 
looking  intently  at  them,  I  found  wriiteo 
on  them,  with  a  diamond,  K.  Fubbs! 
recollected  that  Fubbs,  one  day,  had 
cut  his  name  on  the  offite  window, 
(which  looked  into  the  garden,)  when 
tryhig  if  a  small  stone,  in  a  ring,  was  a 
diamond;  that  the  aaid  window  had 
been  broken,  and  mended  two  days 
previous ;  and  those  pieces  of  glass  had 
been  scattered,  and  left  by  the  glazier: 
I  recollected,  also,  that  I  had  thrown 
the  pieces  of  glass  out  of  the  front  win- 
dow, into  the  street;  whereas,  in  my 
confusion  of  delight,  when  seeking  to 
recover  them,  I  had  rushed  through  the 
first  door  I  came  to,  which  was  a  back 
one,  and  opened  into  the  garden :  this 
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was  all  amazingly  silly^  you  will  say, 
reader^  but  what  follies  do  not  en- 
thiisiastics  eommit?  I  was  so  de- 
lighted at  the  idea  of  Violetta's  sham- 
ming ill  to  avoid  the  wedding,  I  im- 
parted the  whole  to  Fubbs ;  and  told 
him  the  ludicrous  story  of  the  broken 
glass ;  which  not  only  excited  his  mirth 
Tory  strongly,  bat  occasioned  my  eli- 
citing a  secret  from  him,  which  he 
kiadyeftently  betrayed,  viz.,  that  he  sent 
the  paragraph  concenung  the  duel  to 
a  Shmday  papery  which  lie  knew  was 
read  in  the  village  where  Violetta  re- 
sided ;  and  from  th^t  paper  it  was  trans- 
ferred mto  ^be  town  papers.  His  zeal 
for  me  had  occasioned  this:  he  con- 
ceived that  a  knowledge  of  my  haying 
fiEMight  Sir  Lionel,  for  her,  coming  to  the 
eats  of  Violetta,  would  advance  my  in- 
tetest  with  her,  and  lead  to  results  the 
most  favourable  to  my  wishes ;  and  the 
exposition  of  it  in  town  did  not  enter 
iilto  his  mind ;    if  it  had,    probably. 
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it  would  not  haTe  prevented  the  act,  so 
detennined  was  he  that  Violetta,  and 
all  the  village,  should  know  it. 

I  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  folly 
of  the  act — "  Nonsense/'  said  he,  "  it 
has  eflfected  what  I  wanted,  and  that 's 
enough — Letfy  knew  you  loted  her 
before  you  left  her;  the  duel  proves 
haw  you  have  loved  her  after;  and  her 
shamming  ill  ought  to  prove  to  you  that 
— we  ancunU  are  paramount  to  you 
modemi  in  tactics  at  all  times."  I  really 
began  to  be  a  little  of  his  opinion,  and 
forgave  the  act  for  the  sake  of  the  sup- 
posed ettecU  I  re-perused  Welford's 
lietter :  and  found  a  postscript  that  I  had 
overlooked,  in  which  he  informed  me 
that,  **  he  had  taken  care  to  whisper 
Sir  Lioners  conduct  at  the  theatre 
through  the  assembly-room ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  before  the  evening 
was  over,  the  baronet  did  not  appear  to 
attract  so  much  respect  and  curiosity  as 
he  did  at  its  commencement.    I  forgot 
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to  say  that  I  went  into  the  street,  when 
I  discoyered  my  mistake  about  the  glass ; 
but  the  fragments  of  the  real  pane  were 
all — all  gone ! — it  can't  be  odd. 

But  my  joy  at  the  circumstances  re* 
lated  in  Welford's  letter,  was  checked 
by  the  reflection  that,  the  marriage  was 
only  postponed,  not  broken  off;  and 
that,  I  was  not  certain  I  possessed  an 
interest  in  her  heart.—''  Interest,"  (udd 
1,  VI  my  description  of  London^)  is  the 
grand  impulse  of  action,  and  its  charac- 
tersare  multifarious,  and?ie&rious.  Sim- 
pte  interest ;  cpmpoundinterest;  and  usu- 
rious interest — ^which  latter  is,  properly, 
rniple  interest,  for  none  but  smphtona 
will  give  it — yes,  the  necessitous — and 
he  who  thus  imposes  upon  necessity, 
may  assure  himself  he  has  but  little  in- 
terest where  he  ought  to  have  most. 
Interest  governs  all — ^great,  middling, 
and  little;  indeed,  little  men  are  great 
calculators  of  interest."  "  What  in- 
terest,*^ said  I,  **  is  equal  to  an  interest 
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in  Violetta*8  heart?**  yet  my  interest 
there  was  equiyocal ;  like  an  interest  in 
the  funds,  which,  fluctuating  with  every 
rumour,  is  like  a  nervous  pulse,  varying 
with  every  change  of  the  atmosphere. 

*'  An  interest  in  the  heart  of  a  vir* 
tuous,  lovely  woman,  is  worth  all  the 
stock  in  the  alley," — said  O^Rourke. 

"  Women?''  said  Tunzey,  "  Women 
are  venison  and  sweet  sauce,  ha — ah  !— 
but — gw-fo — ^girls  are — ^that  lambda  taint* 
ed.  Mistress  Tunzey,  and  I  had  set  my 
heart  on  that  lamb— bah !"  But  let  me 
now  advert  to  other  lovers. 

O'Rourke  had  made  formal  proposals 
to  Miss  Skein,  who  actually  began  to 
be  tired  of  the  title  Mm,  when,-*^ 
though 

'*  Time  hadtCt  thinned  her  flowing  Lair/^ 

He  had  tatnUhed  it  a  little;  and  she, 
having  found  her  brother  easy  to  please, 
began  to  think  caiother  might  be  equally 
so;  and,  O'Rouike  being  goodnature 
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and  pleasantry  identified,  she  took  him 
fairly  at  hid  word — **  WiU  I  be  married 
to  you?"  said  he— "  ITon't  you ?"  said 
she.  The  knot  was  tied;  and,  if  not, 
what  yoQAg  folks  tall  a  trut  lover's  knot, 
it  was  a  knot  tied  by  reason,  and  tight- 
ened by  friendship;  *^  which  is  more 
frequently  a  gordian  knot,  than  the 
other,"  said  Skein. — I  thought  no  knot 
like  the  other,  but  I  suppose,  I  was  too 
young  (as  my  mother  said)  to  decide. 

The  day  being  fixed  for  the  wedding, 
it  was  settled  to  keep  it  at  Riehmond, 
in  a  pleasant,  private,  manner;  tiie 
o(mipany  were, — Skein,  to  give  the  lady 
away ;  Ttinzey  and  I,  bridesmen ;  Mrs. 
Tunzey  and  a  cousin  of  Miss  Skein's, 
bridesmaids ;  with  Fubbs  as  Hymen,  to 
lead  the  way«  I  havn*t  mentioned  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  because  any  of 
my  readers  would  lay  ten  to  one  they 
W4fke  there;  nor  Welford,  because  he 
being  out  of  town,  I  lay  twenty  to  one 
he  was  not  there. 
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The  day  came — ^the  ceremony  took 
place ;  and,  after  that,  we  mounted  our 
rehicles,  and  spanked  off  for  the  Star 
and  Gatt'ter  at  Richmond.  The  Star 
being  allusive  to  the  skbie  we  cut,  and 
the  Gvter  to  throwing  the  stocking.  **Lard 
bleas  me/'  once  said  Nuise  Sheepshanks, 
**  all  the  good  old  customs  are  done 
away:  there's  no  such  thing  at  a  wed- 
ding now  as  posset  and  throwing  the 
stocking.'* — '*  Pish !"  said  my  father ; 
''  shut  the  door.'* 

Tunsey's  incessant  ha-ahs!  of  plea- 
sure testified  the  sumptuous  character 
of  our  dinner.  Jokes  upon  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  cracked  as  plea- 
santly  as  bottles  to  their  health. 
Laughter  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  and 
as  puns  raise  that  oftener  than  wit,  we 
had  more  wit  than  to  neglect  them. 
I  remarked  that  *'  the  wedding  ring  was 
a  ring-fence  for  happiness."  O'Rourke 
said,  '*  he  had  been  at  ring's-end  onc<^ :" 
(alluding  to  a  place  in  Ireland  and  the 
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death  of  hk  first  wife :  and  if  the  jmd 
of  his  joke,  required  explanation,  he  only 
stood  in  the  same  predicament  with 
many  who  make  more  pretensions  to 
wit — and  are  allowed  them). 

Skein  said,  "  he  had  been  at  Qrme's 
End  on  the  same  errand.''  Tunzey  said, 
his  turtle  was  left.*' — Fubbs  observed. 
He  had  learnt  the  lesson  of  matrimony ; 
but  having  long  loQt  the  book,  fpr  whidi 
he  had  a  great  regard,  he  could  never 
be  induced  to  venture  a  new  edition," — 
Was  it  one  of  the  ancknts?**  said « I — 
^'  No,"  said  he,  ''a  modem:  and  that 
accounts  for  a  short  /j^e."  .  Tuoaey 
toasted  ''  The  BrUtfi  and  Bridegroom*' 
with — a  speech — as  follows : 

ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
I  ride,  not  like  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, to  appal  you:  but  like  a  beautiful 
edifice — (he  looked^  in  figure  and  proper- 
turn.  Wee  the  Mansion  House) — a  beauty 
edifice  to  delight  you — ^I  have  partaken 
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of  tl|e  good  thingfi^rT^»-ali  ^^pw^ided 
fipm  the  larder  of  law  (lookiBg  ot  $kein) 
and  the  buttery  of  bsdkerage^^pokiag 
at  0'RQutke>-^iQ  gmtittide  for  whu^  I 
must  perfonft  a  daty — ^like  a  graeo  «£ter 
dianai ;  and  I  trust  with  more  sincerity 
than  mod  gfacea  ane  said :  whieh  duty 
I  rise  to  perform ;  like  an  arehitectural 
oohEonn  mised  for  <be  oomoievioratioii 
a£  a  happy  alliano6.  I  drink  the  health 
of  tiie  new-married  couple:  nwy  their 
days  be  the  season  of  i^firrow  and  fat- 
ness: may  theilr  bon^— *'  ''  Dopt  bo 
ska  blowing  your  ham  hpre,**  said 
Q'Biiuvke. 

"  The  hor»  of  pl^ty*—"  oontipued 
Tunzey,  ''  vmy  it  be  exalted  ia  their 
habitation :  and  may  young  O'Rourite's 
abpund  lijg^  a  hroqdoi  chkkenf,  bavab!" 
"  Heaven  forbid  r  spontaneously  ex- 
cl^med  MrSf  O'Rourke." — The  toast  was 
df^q^  wifh.  nine  hua^z^fts ;  Tupzey  si^t 
^ffn,  afi4  01loucke.ro«s. 
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Ladies  i^d  Gei^f^qieo^ 
The  Ivead  of  l^l  Iffi8%iin  is  aljv^airfl 
botU^red  by  the  huip^^PA  of-  his-  b^ai^k 
when  he  pledges  Fri^(}sbip  ^.  the  c^^ 
of  Gratitude.  The  beaut^tU  edifice  that 
arose  just  now  like  a  grace,  or  rather  a 
grampus,  has  drank  marrow  and  fatness, 
in  a  bumper  of  as  neat  cordial-ity,  as 
ever  was  tipped  over  the  tongue  of 
Friendship's  toast-master: — ^but  when 
he  henpecks  us  with  his  chickens,  would 
he  make  a  poultry-shop  of  us  ?  and  then 
blowing  his  horn  is  as  like  bad  news  as 
stocks  falling. — ^Mrs.  X)'Rourke  and  my- 
self»  however,  impute  it  to  his  igno- 
rance— of  every  feeling  that  is  in  dis- 
cordance with  benevolence  and  good 
nature. — ^Having  got  thus  &r  without  a 
bulUand  determined  to  shew  you  that  an 
Irishman  can  go  through  a  speech  with- 
out one,  Iretumyou  our  united  thanks; 
simple,  but  sincere:  and  wish  you  all 
long  life ;  and,  through  it,  may  the  sun 
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of  joy  sbtne  upon  you  by  day,  and  be 
the  moonlight  of  repose  to  you  by 
night." — ^The  festivities  of  the  day  over, 
we  returned  to  town. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


Welford,  two  days  after  this  wed- 
ding arriyed  in  town  from  his  visit  to 
his  native  place ;  where,  my  readers  may 
recollect^  he  went  to  be  introduced  to  his 
bride  elect 

I  asked  him,  if  his  marriage  was 
agreed  upon  ? — ^He  said,  *'  not  exactly.'*-^ 
Had  he  proposed  in  form? — No,  but  his 
father  had.'' — ^Had  he  protested  against 
that  proposal?-—''  Not  exactly.** — Had 
he  at  all  countenanced  it?  ''Not^- 
ac%."— What  had  he  doneT^I  couldn't 
discover  exactly — is  n't  it  odd? — I  pressed 
him  no  more — there's  no  getting  at  the 
milk  of  the  cqcoa-nut  till  you  have  per- 
forated the  shell  ;-^he  was  impervious. 

N  3 


— About  Yioletta  I  heard  more :  as  my 
happiness  was  at  stake  there,  he  was 
communicative  enough.  He  told  me 
that,  ''  the  impression  made  upon  Yio- 
letta by  his  representation  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Lionel  made  her  dblike 
him  more  than  before/'  *'  She  had 
then  a  previous  dislike  to  him?''  I  in- 
/{Ullted.  ""'  Nu«se  Bhtedpuhadkd  uAA  so," 
hetejilied.  '*Wal^8h^gooclaUfhoi{«yr 
I  ad^d-MHe  r«^oiti6d,  ^*  As  good  aft- 
thdrity  "as  eould  be  procured,  when  Vio- 
letta  was  not  only  incommutf leativ^,  But 
teSefred."  1  Nvished  for  better  axilSiofity. 
^  t  ptoctlred,'*  said  he,  **  a  j)f«fiftwc  aiid 
a  vudet.  I  twined  them  togetheir  #heb 
at  thie  ball ;  atid,  at  a  taoment  "when  sh^ 
Iras  "siitCing  by  herself,  1  dropped  dieia, 
tmobdenred  by  every  one,  in  her  tep, 
while  herfaead  was  uterted:  and  I  with- 
drew to  ivhere  I  eeidd  dbseirvt,  un- 
notteed  by  hefr.  tJpttn  iroieing  tb^m  she 
started,  and  hastily  Mncealdd  them :  yet 
aM^«(Kdt(^beffiBditith%i;  the  wsidultktoof 


the  Gompany  prevented  it— but  she 
aTailed  herself  of  the  plea  of  indisposi- 
tron  to  dance  no  more.  Once,  while  Sir 
Lionel  was  dancing  with  another  part^ 
ner,  I  observed  her  steal  the  flowers  from 
their  concealment;  gaze  earnestly  on 
them ;  and — ^I  thought  she  sighed. — At 
this  moment  our  eyes  met :  she  blushed 
very  deeply:  the  flowers  disappeared: 
she  soon  left  the  ball-room»  and  I  never 
isaw  her,  but  at  a  distance,  during  the 
femainder  of  my  stay. 

"  She  loves  me  f  •*  cried  I.  I  was  en- 
raptareA. 

"  Don't  be  too  sure,"  said  he, — I  was 
Ionized. — **  There  is  Aope,"  continued 
he, — I  was  tranquillized, — "  but  not 
ccriamfy^**  concluded  he, — I  was  caute- 
rized ;  at  least,  I  felt  tsomethii^  at  my 
lieart  like  a  red-hot  iron.  "  Wait  with 
patience,*  was  his  advice-^-patience? — 
my  mother  said  that ;  but  she  was  not 
in  love ; — Welford  Was ;  yet  how  could 
I  tell  thatr— he  had  been ;  but  Caroline 

N4 
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was  gone — ^if  he  were  not  privy  to  her 
absence,  doubt  must  have  diminished 
his  afiection,  through  the  mystery  at- 
tached to  her  departure ;  and  if  they 
were  married — impossible  it  should  be 
so — I  began  to  suspect  my  friend  of  dis- 
ingenuousness ;  it  mortified  me.  I  dis- 
closed my  mind  to  Fubbs,  one  day. — 
"  I  '11  draw  him  out,"  said  Pubbs. 

"  Drawing  aut^''  said  I,  in  my  descrip- 
tion, 'Ms  an  art  practised  not  only  in 
London,but  everywhere  else:  and  means, 
getting  at  people*s  secrets,  -  or  their 
money ;  maugre  their  shutting  their 
mouths,  or  buttoning  up  their  pockets: 
sometimes  the  operator  acts  like  a  JUch, 
and  sometimes  like  a  cork-screw:  The 
opposition  strive  to  draw  out  the  mi- 
nistry :  knaves  draw  out  fools ;  and  the 
cunning  the  careless.  Some  when  en- 
deavouring to  ^w  out^  get  drawn  tit; 
so  professors  of  this  art  should  be 
perfect  before  they  practise." 

O'Rourke  having  to  make  a  country 
excursion,  upon  business,  asked  me  to 
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accompany  him;  and  as  Tunzey  agreed 
to  my  absence  a  short  time,  I  con- 
sented. We  travelled  in  his  gig ; 
crammed  with  boxes,  into  the  bargain, 
like  the  judge's  chariot — would  you 
like  to  hear  that  story  ?  it  was  one  of 
Nurse  Sheepshanks's, — may  be,  she  put 
it  in  rhyme,  too. 

There  was  a  judge  at  fdn-prius, 

Who  ne'er  from  common  sense  felt  bias, 

Ntsi^  law  cause  could  iheto : 
For  law,  some  say,  I  know  not  whence, 
Can  ruk  or  o'er^ndc  common  sense, 

As  equity  can  shew. 

To  justice's  complete  content, 

This  learned  judge  the  circuit  went,    . 

To  iMMMtit^  captious  strife. 
Judges,  for  state,  alone  should  ride, 
Yet,  since  but  one  are  spouse  and  bride, 

He  oft-times  took  his  wife. 

It  chanced  my  lady — ^not  that  she 
Was  weakly  prone  to  vanity — 

She  lov'd,  as  ladies  do,  . 
Smartness :  but  all  for  purpose  wise, 
Lovely  to  look  in  Hubb/s  eyes^«> 
.AS|  lady,  practise  you. 

N  5 
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in  the  dkariot  woqU  be  pWd 
Bind-boxesi  fiU'd  with  gear  of  taite. 

Till  almost  smotherM,  be 
Cried  **  Madam,  such  things  might  be  put 
In  private,  coram  nobis;  biU 

If  on  coram  judiceJ* 

*<  To  pack  them  in  the  trunk  behind,'' 
Said  she,  ^*^  destruction  they  wduld  find. 

They're  cc^."— "  What  then  ?"  quo'  he. 
No  rvle  t^coari  can  pradiee  shew. 
That  judges,  who  on  circuit  go. 

Should  go  thus  cq^-ihpied. 

One  time,  though  she  for  leare  applied. 
He  yoiwM  no  box  with  him  should  ride. 

Though  many  a  plea  she  found. 
Resolv'd  no  knger'tobei  fooled. 
He  etery  point  and  plea  oVrral'if, 

And  iwnfd  wy  Im^  rmmd. 

They  lode  alon^  with  little  chat; 
Shtf  fretting,  Ae,  lerolviog,  sat; 

When,  in  a  comer,  lo  I 
A{^nst  a  box,  while  stretchmg  out 
His  legs,  to  ease  some  twinge  of.  gout. 

His  lordship  kicked  bis  toe. 

•'  Wbat's  tkisr  he  died,  and  kMikiBg  doir% 
He  saw  a  band4iox  j—  (ftem  <ba>  town 
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They  sought,  'twos  miies  •  score) ; 
**  Hah  !  kah  I  criH  be,  the  wiodow  dropp'd, 
Jfe  'U  clear  the  court"  and  out  he  popp'd 

The  boXf  and  said  no  more. 

While  nothing  said  his  lady  gay ; 
(She  thought  'twas  little  use  to  say) ; 

Which  caused  him  some  surprise. 
At  length  the  carriage  set  them  dowi^ 
By  sound  of  trumpet,  in  the  town 

Where  held  was' the  assize. 

The  judge*  as  he  to  church  must  go, 
Put  on  Us  flCMfet,  eMM»e  Ufmi ; 

And  look'd  importance  big. 
'*  Humphffey«''aaid  he,  "  'tis  getting  late ; 
We  mustn't  make  the  parson  wait — 

Run,  Humphrey,  fetch  my  wig." 

Then  Httmffhfey,  like  trae  ^rving  man, 
That  instafttfor  ii»ja$^  ran ; 

fkit  fortune  deAls  in  sport : 
Mov'^  er'iy  package  small  and  big, 
Nm  est  unenius  was  ^he  toigf 

In  full  contempt  rf  court.  . 

**  A  horse !  a  horse  P*  cried  Richard  r^o?— 
"  A  wtg-!  a  wig  t^  the  judge :  **  'twould  vex 

A  •saint,  IhiS'laVs  delay, ** 
Whep  9umphil9j'0|ied'Hi^  iboipic  prig)*- 
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"  Without  fli  nUe  your  wonhip*s.wig 
Has  iraven'd  Term  to-day .** 

**  Not  find  my  wig?"  the  judge*  *od  star'd ; 
Foam'd  at  the  mouth,  his  eye-balls  g1ar*d; 

When  in  came  noord  and  mace. 
"  Wil't  please  your  IcrdMp  to  proceed  ? 
All 's  ready  now,  and  we  will  lead, 

As  is  our  proper  place.*' 

"  Proceed  V*  then  he,  "  I  cannot  budge ; 
Without  a  wig  what  is  a  judge  ? 

My  wig!  imf  vfigP*  het cries; 
And  cried  his  wife,  with  glad  retort, 
"  Why,  when  your  AnMip  ckm^d  tke  courts 

You  ekat'd  the  tng  likewise." 

llie. judge,  nonsuited,  said— but  what 
He  said  deponent  knoi0eth  not: 

And  what  he  tiicf's  not  certain; 
But  fnace  to  budge  deemM  this- his  cue. 
And  iword,  to  Mdd  himself^  withdrew. 

And  Humphrey  dpetv—-the' curtain.  ' 

Isn't  U  odd? 

But  the  tale  is  said  to  be  founded  in 
fact    In  my  description  I  wrote — 

''  In    London  they  say — anything'-^ 
and  do  anything — wnfthing  comes'  up; 
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anything  goes  down :  people'  ran  after 
anything — and  after  all  there  's  nothing 
in  anything  they  say,  do;  or  run  after, 
but — killing  time." 

O'Rourke  and  I  jogged  on  very 
pleasantly:  and  there  is  more  real 
happiness  found  in  jogging  on  through 
life,  than  restless  enthusiasm  ever  finds 
in  all  its  galloppings,  and  flights :  it  is 
the  pace  of  temperance*  and  ^th  tem- 
perance the  virtues  travel.  The  tortoise 
reached  the  goal  before  the  bare,  who 
scudded, \and  frisked,  and  doubled,  and 
turned,'  and — ^lost  the  race. 

We  jogged  on  very  pleasantly:  the 
country  looked  beautiful:  the  verdure 
was  fresh  as  the  face  of  cheerfulness :  the 
inartificilil '  folossonfs  of  nature  emtiroi- 
deted  the  emerald  carpets:  the  smoke 
curling  up  from  among  the  thickets, 
like '  th6  careless  ioidicatdr  of  comfort, 
invittng  the  traveller  to  the  social 
scene.  The  birds  around  us  were 
poufitig  forth  th&  mingled  melodies  of 
joy :  the  brooks  murmuring  praise ;  and 
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the  stteAtly-windiag  stream,  laciAg  the 
meadow  with  its  liquid  silver,  unos- 
tentatiously transfused  freshness  and 
fertility ;  while  the  tall  trees,  waring 
their  firil-drowned  heads;  with  clustering 
grandeur*  formed  the  acme  to  sodi  a 
dimaK  of  magnificence,  diiat  die  heart 
which  could  not  expand  to  awful  admi- 
ration at  the  scene,  must  hare  been 
incapable  of  any  sensation  like  real 
joy ;  and  unsusceptible  of  .anything  like 
rational  !ha|q[iiness.*— Dare  I  so  soon 
again  trespass  in  rhyme  ? — bat  my  mind 
was  mpt,  my  heatt  was- full;  and  I 
wrote-^ 

A  HYMN. 

To  a  christian  reader  it  needs  no 
apoto^;  to  an  and^hriatian  one  I 
will  make  none:  to  ihe  inane  cri/ifi  I 
ifi70uld;8ay,  look  to  the  intention,  and 
if  it  >be  common  sense,  dioMted  by  bom- 
mon  gmtitude,  it  will  be  reiiQived  where 
criticism  iteelf  may,.perfia|>s»  have  spm^- 
Ihin^  to.fear. 
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HTMN. 

I. 

In  early  morn  my  God  I  trace, 

When  eVry  herb  atK^flower, 
Adoro'd  MFith  freshneM,  fhigrancey  grace. 

In  blooming  owns  his  power. 

II. 

And  flocks  and  herds,  by  iosdnct  led 

On  htaltbiul  herbs  tograae, 
Obedient  follow,  and  are  fed ; 

And,  by  obedience  praise. 

III. 

And  birds  pour  out  a  grateful  theme, 

A  tribute  to  his  name : 
And  bubbling  rills  praise  whisp'riog  seem. 

Which  rushing  falls  proclaim. 

IV. 

While  man  goes  forth  to  till  the  earth ; 

And,  smiling  views  the  scene : 
,His  happy  smiles  are  holy  mirth. 

And  glad  Eucharists  mean. 

V. 

At  soft^eyed  eve  my  God  I  see. 

When  all  invites  repose : 
As  watchman  beetle  warns  the  bee 

His  duly  toil  to  close. 
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VI. 

And  flowers  shut  up,  and  song^ten  cease; 

While  flocks  do  ruminate: 
And  man  ensures  domestic  peace. 

Where  love  and  comfoit  wait. 

VII. 

And  there's  a  pleasing  stillness  round; 

Joy  in  inute  rapture  stays-^ 
"  Expressive  silence^  oft  to  sound 

Is  paramount  in  praise. 

VIII. 

And  when  themoout  with  silver  sheen. 
Rides  through  the  azure  height, 

O !  here  again  my  God  is  seen. 
Beaming  soft  grace  o*er  night. 

IX. 

• 

And  then,  the  dulcet  nightingale 

Laments,  the  bard  maintains : 
No,  'tis  sweet  meditation's  tale 

She  pours  along  the. plains. 

X. 

And  now,  man  breathes,  with  grateful  themes, 

The  universal  pray'r : 
Then  luU'd  in  sleep  sees  Heaven  in  dreams ; 

For,  still  my  God  is  therr. 
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We  drove  down  a  most  lovely  valley^ 
just  as  the  moon,  majestic  eye  of  night, 
shed  a  sweet  influence  over  the  humble 
scene — ^but,  u)hy  humble?  Could  the 
most  splendid  drawing-room  of  the 
proudest  mansion  present  to  the  re- 
flective ^mind  a  scene  half  so  beautiful : 
half  so  sweet ;  half  so  gratifying  as  this 
lovely  vale>  ''  redolent  of  grace/*  and 
exquisite  in  freshness  ? — in  the  jirsl^  sa* 
tiety  palls ;  here  satisfaction  reposed : 
in  that  ^  emrni  pines- ;  ih  <Atir,  happiness 
inhaled  health. 

What  .tiara  looks  bo  sparklii^  as  ycm 
bunch  of  blossoms  gemmed  with  dew, 
spangled  by  the  moon-beams  ?  what 
carpet  so  beautiful  or  so  grateful,  as 
the  flower-embroidered  verdure  be- 
neath our  feet  ?  what  canopy  like  the 
•azure  Vault  which  arches  over  our 
heads,  studded  with  the  flaming  dia- 
mond!^, topazes,  sappliires,  and  rubies 
of  the  empyrean  treasury  ? — *^  Nature 
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trill  preYail'*^^Art  must "  hide  her  dimi- 
imhed  h6ad/* 

*•  Is  Terence  in  the  way?**  said 
0*Rourke.  ••  Yes,  sir,"  said  a  "beauti- 
fiil  giri  abovt  seventeen  or  eighteen^^ 
-and  she  called  Terence,  by  the  title  of 
"yblAdr."— Terence  came—"  AlPs  right, 
sir,"  taid  he ;  *'  and  whatll  i  do  with 
th6  horse  and  9hay  ?**  '*  Difte  it1x>  the 
ina,^  said  O^onike.—We  got  out; 
Terence  got  in ;  drovie  off:  and  we  en- 
tewd  the  cottage ;  whidi,  I  discorered, 
was  larger  than  its  exterior  promised. 
•It  was  Stthstantiaily  furnished :  that  is, 
•With  oaken  chatts  and  tables. 

*'  A  Tarnished  dock  that  clicked  be- 
hind the  door ;''  two  or  three  good  cup- 
boards :  wdl  stocked ;  a  brick  floor, 
with  a  large  matted  covering :  a  good- 
fitted  fire-jdace-^with  a  cheerflil  blase ; 
for  the  evenings  were  cool :  and — ^I  found 
w*  were  expected — a  cleth  as  "  white  as  a 
curd,'*  wasispread  on  a  large  round  table. 
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and  l^fiAiishdd  with  fletnetbing  better 
thaa  CDtlage  &re ;  a  kfge  pittiher  of 
ale ;  aad  tttttgd  to  cfarink  it  from.  A  good* 
loaidiig  waaian  about  forty  (the  wife  of 
Terenoe)  reodved  us^  as  the  mistress  of 
ahiHisb  Bh<lridrwith  fioHhiag  bat  smiles ; 
O'Rovlbe  «hQdk  her  heaitily  by  the 
hand;  and  f  found  they  WMe  0ld  -ac- 
iifuaintBlice.  *<  Ckttie,  MahtMdtihe,''  said 
te^ '' taAie  ihataim-ehair  vside  tlie  ^re  ;** 
'VPhile  hm  Aeated  himself  ifu  ttie  other, 
and  -BBid  to  the  WHttnan,  '*  NoW,  Judy, 
ymi  craiUt,  fill  tos  a  mug  of  ale  h-piece, 
to  wash  the  fide  Mt  ^f  ^mtr  mouths"*^ 
*'  sure,  and  I  won*t  be  l<mg  about 
•it»"  said  Judy:  Hie  mug  was  at  my 
teouA  m  a  mtaule:  vand  Hue  ide  dia- 
«(^ai«d  in  o  tmmkimg.  **  BViit,  and 
.yocL  were  dry  indeed^  sir/'  said  Judy, 
*'  iry  agaiu/'-^''  Again  aikd  again/'  said 
O^JEbiurke,  '*  but  first  for  sone  6ilpper->- 
are  4he  beds  aked  ?*' — *'  Sure  and  tfaey 
aie,''  wid  Judy^''  is  it  Judy  O'Shaugh- 
muijf  would  put  Mr.  O'Rourke  into  a 
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damp  bedj  without  it  was  aired  ?"— I 
wondered  at  his  sending  the  gig  away : 
and  wondered  how  beds  could  be  found 
here,  when  I  saw  no  convenience  for  so 
many  sleeping:  though  the  place  was 
laiger  than  it  promised — ^but  as  I  heard 
the  beds  were  aired,  I  niftturally  con- 
cluded that  there  were  beds  to  air :  so  I 
sat  down,  without  asking  questions,  to 
an  excellent  supper;  and,  being  very 
hungry,  ate  very  heartily.  After  supper 
we  plied  the  ale — sitting  in  a  semicircle-^ 
round  the  fire — ^that  delight  to  a  plea* 
sant  being.  O'Rourke  and  I  sat  next 
to  the  fire,  each  at  an  extremity;  Mrs. 
O'Shaugnessy  (the  name  gave  me  sus^ 
picions)  next  to  O'Rourke;  Terence  had 
returned  of  course,  or  it  could  not  have 
happened  that  he  sat  next  to  me:  and 
the  rosy  Kathleen  sat  in  the  centre. 
I  don't  know  that  we  were  as  merry 
as  grigs^  because  I  never  could  ascer- 
tain whether  grigs  are  merry  or  no*— but 
we  were  as  merry  as  good  fiue,  good 
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humour,  and  good  company,  could  make 
any  reasonable  set  of  people.  We  sung 
songs  round,  and  drank  round,  till 
O'Rourke  fell  fast  asleep — in  the  middle 
of  a  pretty  Irish  ballad  Kathleen  was 
singing,  most  sweetly  and  pathetically — 
and  her  father  observing  O'Rourke  nod- 
ding gave  her  an  expressive  look — she 
stopped  short.—"  What  a  pity,**  said  I, 
"  let  her  go  on/'— •"  Go  on,  sir,"  said 
Terence,  "  and  wake  Mr.  O'Rourke  ? — 
arrah!  she'd  never  forgive  herself' — 
and  they  all  three  looked  at  O'Rourke, 
and  watched  him,  with  such  honest  be- 
nignity, that  I  could  not  but  enjoy, 
without  interrupting,  the  silence  that 
reigned :  and  my  suspicions  increased. 
At  length  O'Rourke  waked,  shook  him- 
self, and  said,  '*  I  forgot  where  I  was ; 
but  I  don't  forget  where  I  must  be :  so,  Te- 
rence, get  your  castor,  lad,  and  we'll  be 
off*'- •*  ni  do  it  in  the  motion,  sir," 
said  Terence :  and  went  for  his  hat.— 
"  Terence  and  I,"  said  O'Rourke, "  have 
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a  little  business  to  settle  a  short  disr 
tance  from  here:  and  if  I  don't  do  it 
to-night  it  will  break  in  upon  our  ^ea^ 
sure  to-morrow :  besides,  my  limbs  vtQ 
cramped  with  riding  all  day»  and  a  walk 
before  bed-time  will  make  me  sleep  ike 
sounder — so  you'll  excuse  me  for  half  an 
hour/' 

I  offered  to  accompany  him;  but 
putting  his  handi^  on  my  shoulders,  as  I 
was  rising,  he  forced  me  back  into  my 
chair,  and  said,  ''  Stay  where  you  are ; 
we  don't  want  you,  and  an  Irish  ditty 
from  Kathleen  will  be  pleasa^ter  t)\f^ 
wading  through  the  dirty  lane  we  are 
going  to."  To  have  persisted  would  have 
been  impertinent,  and  I  loved  Irish 
ditties: — **  and  Kathleen's  compangf  ?'''^ 
be  as^s  now.  They  went,  and  after 
Kathleen  had,  by.  her  mother's  dfsir^^ 
sung  another  song;  her  mother  sai4 
she'd  ''  go  and  put  all  straight,"  and 
left  Kathleen  and  me  together. — I  wish 
it  was  Yioletta,''  thought  I ;  I  soon  found 
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Kathleen  much  vaoxe  sensible  than  1 
expected ;  and  dtscorered  that  she  had 
a  pretty  tibmry  of  select  books,  and 
such  as  I  shoMld  h^ve  supposed  above 
her  compiehen»on ;  and,  moreover,  the 
g^  of  Mr.  O'Raitri^ :  and  I  fQund  also 
that  there  were  mar^  gifts  from  Mr. 
O^Rourlce  in  the  cottage,  than  the  library^ 
— I  couldn't  help  having  suspicions- 
Kathleen  was  a  very  pretty^  nay,  lovely 
girl ;  and  actually  reminded  me  of  Vip- 
letta — ^pray,  don't  have  yoiir  s.usplciqns, 
$ir,  or  Ma'am,  or  Miss — she  was — in 
short,  just  the  sort  of  girl  that  makes 
the  iiM^ide  of  a  cottage  preferable  to  the, 
inside  of  ^n  imperial  palace,  without 
such  a  one ;  we  talked  v^ry  fan^iliarlyi 
for  she  was  innocence  and ruUveU  itself; 
policed  life  had  not  given  her  mistrust ; 
nor  dogmatic  tramipels  formality;  nei- 
ther had  cottage,  rearing  given  her  rus- 
ticity; nor  an  humble  sphere  of  life 
servile  timl4ity  —  ske  was  what  the 
best  women  are,  modest  without  basli* 
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fulness;    delicate   without  affectation; 
and  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  her  sex, 
whilst   totally    devoid    of   its    pride. 
"  Pride  ?  pride  ?  noJio  expects  pride — ay, 
or  dignity— 4n  a  cottager?''  I  neither  ex- 
pected the  one  nor  the  other,  but  was 
agreeably  disappointed  in  discovering 
the  latter  of  them,  isn't  it  odd?    Our 
conversation  was  long,  and  grew  very 
interesting—**  Indeed?    where  was  her 
mother  V  not  in  the  sitting  room,  I  as- 
sure   you;    and   the   time    passed    so 
sweetly  — ay,  sweetly;   don*t  look  so 
wise— I    didn't  want  Mrs.   O'Shaugb- 
nessy  to  interrupt  us.     "  You  di^nt? 
suppose  Violetta  had  been  in  a  comer,  and 
listened  ?"    She  would  have  been  as  well 
pleased  as  I  was.—"  And,  pray,  what  did 
you  talk  about?''    **  In  London,  (wrote 
I  in  my  description)  curiosity  is — any- 
thing  but  courteous;    and  assumption 
— anything  but  candid.    Do  you  sup- 
pose I  should  tell  you  all  that  I  said  to  a 
pretty  girl  like  Kathleen,  in  such  a  situ- 
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atioD?  not  that  I  need  blush  for  it,  so 
soften  that  sardonic  grin — no — ^he  who 
who  could  have  said  to  such  a  girl  as 
Kathleen  any  thing  he  or  she  should 
hdVe  blushed  at^  and  for,  must  haye 
been  too  mean  to  have  apprehended 
dignity  ;  too  brutish  to  have  appreciated 
delicacy,  and  too  depraved  to  have 
found  a  charm  in  modesty.  What  we 
talked  about  you  shall  know,  but  the 
proper  time  is  not  yet  arrived:  and— 
hist! — here  comes  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy. 
"  I 've  looked  at  the  beds,  Kathleen;, 
they  're  as  swate  as  a  whisp  of  hay,  and 
as  dry  as  a  bone,  so  they  are — they  're 
soft  beds,  sir,  and  you  '11  sleep  sound  as 
the  parson's  horse  on  a  Sunday  night." 
**  And  why  the  parson's  horse  ?"  said  I. 
"  Sure  sir,"  said  she,  **  our  parson's 
horse  does  a  whole  week's  work  in  that 
one  day,  in  respect  of  three  sarmons  he 
preaches,  and  the  miles  he  goes." — 
Now  whether  she  meant  that  the  horse 
or    his    rider    preached    is    not    quite 
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apparent  from  the  construction,  or  prosor 
dkU  ftrrangement,  as  Fubbs  would  say,  of 
her  speech ;  but  as  my  own  grandfather, 
Mr.  Pulpithack,  was  similarly  situated, 
and  as  I  know  he  preached  and  not  his 
horse,  I  naturally  concluded  in  this  case 
that  the  horse  did  only  the  locomotive 
part  of  the  work.  O'Rourke  and  Terence 
returned ;  and  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  who 
left  the  room  as  they  came  in,  returned, 
with  another  '*  jorum  of  nappy  ;'*  and 
I  '11  assure  you  the  two  travellers  did 
justice  to  it;  after  which  we  went  all 
sober  to  bed ;  and  I — dreamt  of  Kathleen 
all  night, — wasn't  it  odd  ? 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Xn  the  morning  I  was  awakened  hj 
as  pretty  a  concert  of  sharps  m  a/(  as  you 
ever  heard,  executed  by  a  flock  of  spar* 
rows,  who  were  either  making  love,  or 
calling  one  another  names ;  which,  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  distinguish;  and, 
upon  my  starting  up  in  bed,  a  bright 
sun,  darting  in  at  my  window  disco- 
▼ered  to  me,  through  the  white^  dra- 
pery the  shadow  of  what,  when  I  drew 
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the  curtain,  I  found  to  be  honeysuckles 
which  luxuriantly  curled  round  the 
diamond-paned  casement;  thai  I  soon 
opened,  and  was  greeted  with  one  of  the 
loreliest  prospects  I  ever  saw. 

^  Heatdns!  (said,  I  in  my  description 
of  tiondonj  what  do  people  lose  by 
lying  in  bed  on  a  summer's  morning? — ^yet, 
I  forgot — about  London,  from  our  cham- 
ber windows,  we  see  nothing  but  the 
old  wall  of  a  bouse  behind  us ;  or  the 
uniform,  formal,  and  starched  appearance 
of  a  row,  or  street,  of  houses  before  us — 
all  the  grem  to  be  seen  being  green 
rails,  or  green  ^Qttei8-H>r  the  yettaw- 
stained  faliiige  of  !two  or  three  «ickly 
geraniums,  in  rpots,  on  the  Jedge  of  the 
window ;  with  ^  .pale^looking  monthly 
rose  tree ;  or  aasalpe,  three  iiidies  by 
two  and  a  half»  in  ^,  pot  not  much  bigger 
---4UI  aloe !  «  Patc^goijian  flower;  a  ve- 
getable may-pole;  whioh  is  said  to  blow 
only  onee  in  a  ceBtary--<ir,.perhap8,  ap- 
posite, three  or  four  tall,  taper,  dusty 
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poplars ;  deigning  us  a  stiff  bow  now 
and  then,  When  the  breeze  works ; 
merely  to  convince  us  they  are  not  ar- 
tificial ;  while  they  serve  to  screen  the 
house  from  the  little  portion  of  sweet 
air  which  does  find  its  way  into  a  nar- 
row street;  and  thus  render  free  and 
wholesome  inspiration,  and  respiration, 
the  more  difficult — or  there  may  be  a 
imaU  attempt  at  a  garden ;  like  a  speci- 
men from  Flora's  pattern  card ;  just  big 
enough  to  make  one  wish  for  more,  but 
too  small  for  either  show  or  use.  Yet 
are  the  beauties  of  the  oou&tiy  ofteti 
lost  upon  those  mko  are  born  and  die 
among  them — isn't  it  odd  ? — no — variety 
seems  to  bci  the  desideratum  of  life ; 
and  *tm^fnits  "petdrix  pleases  nobody, 
and  nowliet^. 

When  I 'went  down  stairs,  I  stepped 
into  ti^ihall  ttoWe^garden  behind  the 
cottage,  K^ere  Kathleen  was  busied  in 
contriving  to  shelter  some  beautiful  hy- 
acinths from  the  withering  heat  of  a 
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powerful  sun.  The  circumstance  brought 
to  my  recollection  the  death  of  Hya- 
cinthus  by  the  hand  of  Apollo,  as  related 
by  Ovid;  and  I  found  Kathleen  knew 
the  story;  for  upon  asking  her  if  she 
knew  who  Hyacinthus  was,  she  replied, 
the  beautiful  boy  whom  Apollo  killed 
by  carelessly  throwing  a  quoit. 

''  That  is  the  fabulous  account/'  said 
I, — *'  Solve  the  riddle  then/'  said  she, — 
I  did— 

Thro'  a  gvotf  thrown  by  Phebus,  (says  Ovid,)  ill  done! 

Hyadmihu  was  robb'd  of  his  breath : 
The  fact  b,  while  playing  too  long  in  the  sun, 

A  amp  de  soleil  was  his  deatk, 

*  A  coup  d'mU,  (for  she  gave  me  such  a 
fascinating  look,)  might  have  been  my 
death,  if  a  bed  of  violets  and  primrosea 
had  not  caught  my  eye— isn't  it  odd  I — 
Did  I  begin,  probabljf,  yo«  may  ask,  to 
contemplate  a  somethings  in  cwc  Yioletta 
married  Sir  Lionel  t— *^I  admire  your  sa- 
gacity, but  can  only  answer,  that  I  con- 
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templated  nothingJtUure — ^I  contemplat- 
ed Kathleen ;  I  contemplated  the  violet 
and  primrose  bank.  Had  I  neTcr  known 
Violetta,  Kathleen  had  been  irresistible ; 
but  I  did  know  Violetta^  and  Kathleen 

was » certainly  one  of  the  loveliest 

girls  I  ever  saw — ^I  loved  Violetta,  I  ad- 
mired Kathleen,  and^^your  supposed 
question  shall  only  be  answered  by  the 
sequel  of  my  history.  ^*  Anticipation/^ 
said  O'Rourke  one  day,  **  is  taking  time 
by  the  nose  instead  of  the  forelock ;" — 
and  what  can  be  so  ill-mannered  ? 

"  Love  (said  I,  in  my  description  of 
London,)  is  here  a  polytheism — ^the  An- 
cients (as  Fubbs  would  say,)  had  but  one 
God  of  Love :  u)c  have  mar^ :  but  all 
called  Cupids — ^and  all  equally  blind. 
Love  at  court  is  identified  with  cere- 
mo^^  here;  in  the  country  excited  by 
matrimof^ ;  and  love  in  the  city,  by  any 
other  money.  But  to  describe  all  the 
varieties  of  love  would  be  tiresome, 
and  unacceptable ;    as    nobody   cares 
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twopence  tot  any  kind  of  love  save  that 
in  whioh  he  or  she  is  engaged.  Love 
is.  a' trqu^lesQiae  little  fellow — ^I  wish 
he  would  lecoHect  the  advice  his  mo- 
ther gKsre  him  ;  according  to  Anaoreon, 

Love  plncb'd  »  roic^ 

While  a  bee  on  it  bung ; 
The  theft  to  expose. 
The  bee  Cupid  stung : 
Love  ran  off  lo  Venus,  and  piteous  his  cry, 
'^Otavemf  Pm  wounded,  dear  mother,  I  die.*' 

Plucking  a  flower, 

A  thingcdllM  a  beef 
A  aerpciiit  in  power, 
Waa  hid  in  the  tree, 
My  finger  he  stung.;  in  such  languish. am  I, 
O,  save  me, "  Fm  fainting,  dear  mother,  I  die/' 

Venusy  with  smiles. 

Heard  Cupid  compliun : 
Replying,  •«  Your  wiles 
Are  repaid  by  your  pein. 
How  many  you  sling*  when.your  duts  you  let  fly.'' 
Still  Cupidtkept  crying-**  I>aw  mother,  I  die." 


**  If  ^ueb  a  4in^H  s^2»r 

What  i^Dguish  must  sprii^ 
From  a  wound  in  the  heart ! 
Then,  hi  the  bee*s  warning  a  leuon  supply, 
And-thiidc*  er^]l»a  shoot,  of  ^<  DtMr  mother^  I^die.* 


Cnpid^  like>  most  young  pe<q>le  Ui 
ivilOBi  jDUi  givei  adnoe,  listened-  to  his 
Hfftfier^S'^and;  trouUed  his  head  qo  ftii^ 
therf  butt  shot  aiptqr^  as. oockaey* sports^ 
men  do ;  more  solicitous  about  the  sport 
than  the  nature  of  the  game, — ^from  that 
day  to  this:  or,  at  least,  we  say  so. 

We  were  all  seated  at  a  breakfast  i 
la  fourchette,  as  the  French  say — which 
is,  after  all,  a  proper  English  breakfast ; 
not  for  the  refined;  I*  grant — but  is  all 
refinement  we  call  so  ?  is  not  some  part 
of  it  rather  attenuation  ? — a  coarse  cloth 
gets  attenuated  by  long  wear :  but  thm- 
nets  is  not  finenees. 

We  were  seated  at  breakfast;  and 
OHoui^e  planned  a  day*s  pleasure  for 
us:    yet^— I  don^t  know  why — I  was 
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uneasy  throughout  that  day ;  the  way 
in  which  we  spent  it  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  detail — it  would  not  be  taking 
time  by  the  forelock :  and,  as  the  gig 
is  now  at  the  door  (being  the  second 
day  at  noon,)  to  take  us  to  town,  and 
O'Rourice  bawling  for  me  with  all  his 
might — though  I  am  only  biddiq^  Kadi« 
leen  good-bye — I  can't  be  rade  enough 
to  keep  him  waiting— we're  in  London. 
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Chap,  il 


t  INARMED  that  Tunzey  had  receivecl 
a  letter  firom  an  uaknown  hand  relative 
to  his  daughter :  and  it  came  out  that* 
from  the  same  unknown  hand»  he  had 
received  one  on  the  same  subject  some 
time  previous — **  The  contents ?': — How 
eager  jrou  are  !-^"  People  here,  (wrote 
I,  in  my  description  of  London,)  are 
always  in  a  hurry;  maugre  the  old 
common«place  proverb—**  Mast  haste, 
^c/'--^the  fact  is,  Tunzey  did  not  let 
me  know  the  contents  of  tl)e  letter ;  and 
it  was  only  through  a  slip  of  Mrs.  T/s 
tongue  that  I  discovered  he  had  re* 
csived  any ;  indeed*  Tunzey,  in  regard 
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to  his  daughter,  began  to  observe  a  total 
silence:  and  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
from  his  manner,  what  passed  in  his 
mind  about  her.  Mrs.  T.  did,  some- 
times,  speak  of  her :  but  a  look  from  him, 
when  he  heard  her  soon  checked  her: 
andwhenhedUnothear  her  she  soon  stop- 
ped of  her  own  accord.  I  called  on  Fubbs 
— "  Well,"  said  I,  "didyoudrair  Welford 
wt  ? — **  Not  emctfyi"'  replied  he,  laugh- 
ing--*** there*s  a  secret  somehow,  and 
somewhere^;  but  as  to  the  how  and  where, 
why  its  neither  here  nor  tbure :  I  can't 
discover  it  any  where  ;  but  he  has^  hid 
another  letter  frmn  his  Fadier-^Sir 
Lionel  has  put  up  for  member  oi  the 
county." 

"  O-^hr  said  I.  "  Valentine,"  coiiti- 
utted  he,  **  advoeaies  him  with  ail  his 
power:  and  your  &ther  is  as  strenuous  on 
the  part  of  the  rival  x^adidate :  ao  that 
the  coolness  which  existed  between,  jiour 
two  iailiem  before,  is  now  a  downcigfat 
frost  ••    "  Umhieky  !"  said  I,  ••  and  Vio. 
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lBtta~"  '^  Weafs,^  said  he,  *^  Sur  Uo^ 
neV&'Colour  at  her  breast  •'^^"  0^rH)^^hf** 
exclaimed  I^t  was  more  of*  groan  than- 
a  sigh ;  you  won't  think  that  odd.  Welford- 
came  in — **  Ah>  Bob,**  said  I,  **  you  ha^i^. 
had  a  letter  fi»)m  your  father  ?"-^v  Yes," 
said  he,  ''  I  have  indeed  ir*^**  Is  jrour 
doom  fixed  then?"  inquired  I. — ^"^  No* 
one»'*  replied  he^  ''  shaU  fix  that  but 
myself — ^yet — ^it  u  fixed,"  and  he  sat 
down  very  disconsolately^-^lhen,  assupi* 
ing  a  smile,  said,  *^  Never  mind;  all's* 
for  die  best."  "  Women  are  perplex*- 
ing  creatures,**  said  Fubbs;  **  Helen: 
fired  Troy,  and'U-^"  Mia  Wiggins. 
has  burnt  the  goose  to  a  dndei^  Sir,"-^ 
said  a  schoolwboy  wJto  came  ip-*^**  Wha's 
Mrs,,  Wtggina??*  l^bb'sold  housekeep- 
er^ who  was  out,  gossipping,  when  Fubbs/ 
sent  the  aforesaid  boy  tosQe  how  the 
goose-^roasting  went  on ;  for  he  wa9  a 
gormandizer  of^esev*^'*  The  *~-^  she^ 
has?"  smd  Fiibbs^  Now,^  people  who 
set  thetr  hearts  upon  their  appetites^ 
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will  be  surprised  into  naughty  words; 
Pubbs  mn  into  the  kitchen,  kad  Wei- 
ford  and  I  walked  away ;  leaving  Fubbs 
and  Mrs.  Wiggins  to  settle  about  the 
goose  as  well  as  they  could.  On  our 
way  our  respective  aflhirs  employed  our 
conversation;  he  confirmed  all  Fubbs 
had  said  about  Yioletta ;  and  observed 
that  he  was  extremely  puzzled  about 
her  conduct;  but  still  he  thought  I 
ought  not  to  despair ;  there  were  mys- 
teries about  women,  he  said,  iohich  tine 
qUmc  amid  txpUm;  and  which,  (from  the 
general  purity  of  the  sex,  whatever  might 
be  inferred  from  partial  instances  to  the 
contrary,)  were  generally  explainedmore 
MtisfiM^torily  than  appearances  promi* 
sed."  <*  There's  mjfstery  about  you, 
(thinks  I,)  tine  will  shew  that,  too,'*--7-we 
were  obliged  to  part.  I  pursued  my 
way  to  0'Rourke*s  alone — and  having 
mentioned  O'Rourke,  and  the  mention 
of  him  making  my  suspkioM  at  the  cot- 
tage recur  to  my  mind,  I  cannot  choose 
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a  better  oj^rtupity  to  explain  thetn  to 
my  reader ;  and  how  I  discovered  they 
were  true. 

I  knew  O'Rourke  had  an  ample  heart : 
and  (perfaapB  it  was  because  he  never 
had  the  gout»)  there  was  nothing  like 
contraction  about  his  fingers :  then  h)s 
purse  strings  were  never  drawn;  perhaps, 
because  he  carried  a  steel  purse  which 
fastened  with  a  snap — ^but  the  snap — 
from  being  often  called  into  action,  I 
suppose — ^was  not  very  secure;  and 
would  sometimes  come  unlocked  in  his 
po«ket ;  particularly  when  the  sight  of 
distress  acted  like  an  electrical  shock 
upon  him ;  which  it  sometimes  did  ;  fpr« 
as  I  have  told  you,  he  was  a  singular 
^lan-Hu  suoh  a  case,  the  shock  shaking 
every  thing  in  his  pockets,  then  would 
the  lock  of  his  puise  forego  the  little 
tenacity  it  possessed ;  and  his  band — 
from  the  shock,  observe —  involuntarily 
entering  his  pocket,  the  money  whigh 
was .  shook  out  of  the  purse  popped  as 
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iiAturrity  intjQ  his  hand,  as  into  any 
other  place ;  and  as  he  never  kept  His 
hands  long  in  his  pocket,  (like  some 
others,  oC  whom  I  have  remarked,)  out 
again  it  soon  came ;  and  the  golden  pri- 
soners  in  it,  as  prisoners  do  when  they  en. 
escaped — isn*t  it  odd  ?  Where  they  es- 
caped to  must  be  conjectured;  for  he 
was  so  ashamed  of  the  little  guard  he 
kept  upon  them,  that  he  preserved  the 
very  circumstance  even  of  their  escape 
to  himself;  so  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that 
any  body  else  should  arrive  at  a  know- 
ledge of  thdr  retreat.  From  this  know- 
ledge  of  O'Rourke,  when  I  observed 
mystery  about  the  cottage,  a  place  I 
had  never  before  heard  of— heaid  the 
name  of  ffSliaughnes^ :  saw  the  lihrafyt 
and  such  other  things  as  I  hinted  at,— 
many — all  the  gifts  of  O'Rourke ;  saw 
the  attention  paid  him ;  the  l^k  of  U- 
mgmty  I  mentioned;  recalled  the — all 
about  Thady  O'Shaughnessy — and — 
€t  cetera^  €t  cetera^  et  cetera — I    began 
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shrewdly  to  suspect  diat  TereDce>  and 
his  wifev  and  theijr  lonely  dau^ter , 
were  actually,  the  objects  of  O'Rourke's 
bounty ;  and  the  memorabilia,  of  his  gm^ 
titude— I  learnt  that  all  this  teas  the  case« 
from  Kathleen — now  our  conversalioa'a 
oul-^isn't  it  odd? — Listen*^- 

O'Rourke,  soon  after  he  had,  in  his 
own  phrase,  ''  canisd  his  pige  to  a  good 
market^''  by  accident  discovered  Terence, 
and  his  wife,  and  a  chubby  girU  in  a 
cabin,. in  the  North  of  Ireland,  a^  little 
ini;u9ibered  with  furniture  4s  food.  Hje, 
being  very  thirsty,  and  no  house  near, 
but  this  said  cabin  by  the  road-side, 
stopped  his  horse  and  asked  for  a 
di;ink  of  butter-miHs ;  of  which  he  waa 
very  fondr-^they  had  nothing  but  water ; 
which  the  mistress  of  the  cabin  bj:Qu^ht 
him  in  an  instant,  with — *'  Fait,  your 
honour,  I  wish  it  was  win^  far  youc 
<»ke ;  but,  by  rason  that  Terence  had 
no  work  these  three  weeks,  we  are  out 
of  butter-milk,  excepting  a  drop,  wbieh 
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your  honour  would  not  let  us  take  from 
the  child  Katty,  the  comfort  there,  by 
rasan  of  her  tinder  age;  which  would 
be  wanting  support."*  O'Rourke,  first 
drank  the  water  and  then  asked  to  rest 
himself;  and,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  or  listening  to  it  while  given, 
he  alighted:  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree 
stump,  and  walked  into  th^  cabin; 
looked  round  with  a  sigh :  and  sat  down 

with ^little   Katty  on  his    lap — for 

Katty  fell  in  love  at  first  sight  with  him : 
and  at  second  sight  with  the  iinpenny  token 
he  slipped  into  her  hand.  **  And  so, 
(said  he)  Terence, — and  that's  your  hus* 
band,  I  suppose — ^has  been  out  of  work 
three  weeks?"  ''You  may  say  that« 
your  honour,  (said  she,)  he  has  no  as^ 
time  of  it,  any  way :  and  sure  he*s  my 
husband,  as  Father  Troy  and  every 
body  else  knows  who  married  us  toge- 
ther; but  never  did  I  see  such  times 
since  I  became  the  wife  of  Terence 
O'Shaughnessy."    ''Fait,  and  he  must 
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get  into  woA  then»  any  wayV   said 
O'RouAe  C^tarHng  at  the  name).    '*  Any 
way,  or  any   other    way/'    said  Mis. 
0*Shaugfanessy,  **  is  the  very  way  we're 
bothered  to  find  out — ^and  now  will  he 
get  into  it  f    "  May  be  we'll  find  that 
out,*'  said  O'Ronrke,  *'  for  the  name  of 
(yShaughnessy  sounds  musically  to  my 
ears/'    *'  May  be  you  knew  somebody 
of  the  name  (said  she)  who  comes  across 
y<mr  mind  wid  the  sweets  of  lemem- 
biance  r    •*  May  be,  I  did/'  said  be- 
in  short,  Terence  coming  in,  he  dls* 
covered  that  he  was  a  first  cousin  of 
Thadjr's,  who  had  **  seen  better  days,'* 
and  had  been  reduced  by;  juisfortune  to 
the  lowest  ebb  of  distress ;  found  also,  ^ 
by  inquiry,  that  he  was  honest  as  he 
was  poor,  and  as  grateftil  as  he  was 
honest ;  so,  in  gratitude  to  Thady,  he 
found  out  the  way  to  put  him  in  work : 
and— ^—comfort— »and  when  he  came  to  ^' 
England,  brought  Terence,  Judy,  and 
Kathleen,  with  him ;  Terence  was  em-^ 
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played  b/  him  in  the  wine  toade:  and 
w]i6a  O'Roui&e  becama  b  bankinpC, 
TenenDCk^tuck  to.hinas  a  grateful  Iridic 
manr-QK  any.  maiie-does^ ''  baeiani.€dg^^ 
like  IV  Ihv/'-*^^  O^BiOiMike  said — ^tbeie 
waa  m>.  qhakiag  bim.  o0l  0%our]|l;^.  wa^ 
once  tf/rHMiicmsIy  so-^Tenonce  was  a)^ 
wagr9>at  his  bad^^ida ;.  gave  him  bia  mer 
diciiie, ;.  and  always, tasted  it  first  to  kwm 
if  it  was  rigiht,;-^?'  I;*ll  die ;  Tefeoce," 
one  day,  aaiA  Q'Upurk^, — *'  Sarrah  tlKa 
dead!  man  waa  aver  like;  you,  sir,"  mA 
Tanenqe.  '^Tbedo$t<itr/aaid[0:iio}urke, 
«'  dQn!t  like  ma/— ''  And  saiaah  Uia  bit 
of  Am  I  lika/'  said  Temnoe,  '*  ha  may 
know  vaiy.  weUi  about  dpotoritigw  bitli 
curing  a.  man 'a  another  ^bing^^uAy!^ 
got  a  rcMaAl  {br  a^  fever:  by  w^oa  tiiati 
<wld  0?GaUagban».  the  'potiMryi  at  Mrnir 
star,,  ga^i  it  her:;  there  Was  nevar  a. 
sick,  cf^atcr  tbat  took  it»  kill  dr  eui3e»  butt 
i(  carried  *e»  thro' ;  O'Gallaghan^  was. 
no.  friend,  to  pbyato;  nof  physic  to  hpaz 
fpr  he  starved  by  it  in  lAmstec ;   and 
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never  took  any  till  his  lust  iUip^aa,  which 
sa^ed  him  th^  trouble  of;  inking  any 
more :  for  thoy  tQclse<ih|iii  in: wder  t^ 
ground  floor;  where  there-  wip'nt  ooe 
of  his  patients,  lying  to  reproach  him : 
and.p)eafiant  wiU  hi»  getting  ty  bce-*l)ut 
r  11  run  to  Judy  djroc^;  ai^d:  bp  back 
in  a  ji%-— och  t  it's  a  delight!  it  cure^d 
poor  Judy  afier  tiicee  doctoi^  hoA  kilt 
her  oyer  wd  over  ^gfuui  any  way  ;"-^ 
and  off  be  went :  retivning  in,  about  half 
an  hoiii  whtin  a  bl«i«  qvig>  sqipking» 
from  its  eont^nls^;  jan±5il|ngci  rummer, 
begged  0'9ouJcii;9  tp  drii*  if .  off-^ 
O^Rouike  hadn't  mfich*  i^Uni^tion  to 
talk,  Uttle  power  to  reiponp^teir  and 
less  stiengith  to  resist :  and;  whetb€t^  h^ 
thoughtone  sti^wm  as  g^pdiis  another; 
or  tliQUght  nothing  coidd  save  him';  or 
did'nt  Iik«  to  hurt  the  poor  fellow's 
an)Uous  feeUngs ;  ox,  wl|<tth#i!  Terence 
pmircid.  it  down  his  throat  by  force,  or 
by  stratagem,  Q'RQurke  i(GaFGely  kn«w 
which,  but  down  it  went ;.  all  O'Sourkae 
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recollected  was  a  sensation  like  sudden 
drankenness:  he  was  soon  overpowered 
by  sleep;  and  waked,  after  reposing 
sixteen  hours, — 

"  Dissolved  into  a  dew*— 

and  when  the  doctor  came,  expecting 
to  find  him  t^ff  his  hooks^  he  found  to  his 
utter  surprise,  that  he  had  turned  over  a 
new  leaf:  and  was  settling  with  Terence 
whether  he  should  hare  a  chop  or  a 
chicken  for  dinner. — ^isn't  it  odd  ?  "  A 
chop  or  a  chicken  f '  said  the  doctor, — 
•♦  are  you  mad  ?**— "  Only  a  little  frisky," 
said  Terence,  **  by  raean  of  O'Gallag- 
han's  broth ;  a  comfortable  taste  of  which 
I  gave  him,  saving  your  presence,  with- 
out axing;  because  there  was  no  more 
time  for  tr^Kngr  The  doctor  looked 
offended;  looked  at  the  remains  of  the 
dose;  seemed  ignorant  of  its  nature; 
shook  his  head ;  felt  the  patient's  pulse ; 
looked  at  his  tongue;  and  then— 4ike 
an  honest  man,  frankly  declared  that 
the  potion,  whatever  it  was,   had  ef- 
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fected  what  he  had  not  been  enabled  to 
do ;  though  *'  certainly  (he  said)  the  last 
medicine  he  had  sent  had  assisted." 
But  unfortunately  for  the  truth  of  His 
assertion,  Terence  had,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  walked  it  out  of  the  window," 
when  he  determined  upon  persuading 
O'Rourke  to  take  0*Gallaghan's  broth. 
The  doctor  ordered  O'Rourke  to  do  every 
thing  to  promote  the  sudorific  effect  the 
potion  had  produced ;  forbade  him  any 
thing  but  slops,  till  he  saw  him  again : 
and  departed. 

Now,  as  nothing  is  more  gloomy  than 
a  sick  room,  we  11  get  out  of  it  as  fast 
as  we  can — O'Rourke  recovered.  Some 
time  before  he  married  Miss  Skein,  he 

• 

bought  the  cottage  we  have  visited,  and 
possessing  other  property  near  the  spot, 
he  settled  Terence  in  the  cottage,  as 
overseer  of  his  tenements ;  and  cultivator 
of  his  groundi^  S^c.  4rc.  And  having 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  Kathleen,  from 
some  reason  or  other^  he  gave  her  a 
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good  education,  meaning,  as  he  had  no 
diildren,  to  make  her  his  heiress ;  and 
if  he  married,  and  liad  issue,  to  leave 
her  a  fair  proportion  with  his  own. 
Her  time  was  divided  between  her  pa- 
rents, and  a  \Mrs.  James  ;  an  elderly  lady 
who  had  kept  the  boarding-sdiool, 
where  Kathleen  had  been  placed;  but 
who  had  retired ;  and,  from  affection  for 
her,  had  entreated  Kathleen,  with 
OHoarke^  leave,  to  become  her  com- 
panion ;  promising.  0*Rourke  she  should 
not  lose  by  it ;  and,  when  I  was  at  the 
cottage.  It  was  one  of  the  seasons  of 
Kathleen's  visit  to  Terence  and  Judy ; 
who  were  as  comfortably  off  as  any  two 
reasonable  beings  could  wish. 
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CHAP.  IIL 


I  AM  at  my  lather's:  hb  exprese 
denie,  my  own  vehement  indkwtidn, 
and  Tnnzey's  hearty  eon^Uanoe,  ocdae 
sioned  my  leaving  London,  and  flying 
to  the  anus  ef  my  dear,  dedc,  parents ; 
who  were  «teijoyed  t»  see  mie ;  and 
astonished  at  my  having  -grown  so 
miidi  abme  the  notdi  made  <in  die 
door-£ratte  in  Ae  padoiH;  before  I  left 
them;  forgetting  to  take  tAto  their 
account  the  time  ?wlath  had  'paslM 
o>ver  my  head;  and  that^"  JZ;  weeds 
grow  <9)aoe:"<«-isn%  «t  odd?  N6w  for 
a  budget  of  •aew8.-<^t  was  soon  bussed 
about  tiiat  I  had  anriired ;  did  Weiford 
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was  at  my  father's  within  two  hours 
after   my  arriyal:    shook   my  hand — 
almost  off--and  whispered  in  my  ear 
that,  **  Violettat  was  at  home:  just  re- 
turned from  an  excursion  of  pleasure 
with  her  fiither*' — andSirUanel?  thought 
I,  who,  I  knew  by  the  London  papers, 
had  lost  his  election.     I  dared  not  say 
a  word  about  it,  lest  it  should  bring 
on  the  subject  of  the  duel :  and,  to  my 
astonidiment,  my  father  did  not  once 
advert  to  that;  nor  to  any  thing  that 
could  at  all  tend  to  make  the  Valentines 
the  subject  of  converBation — wasn't  it 
odd  ?    He,  my  mother,  and  old  Welfoid, 
all  inquired  in  a  most  friendly  manner, 
after  Fubbs;  and  were  much  gratified 
at  leamihg  his  comfortable  situation: 
old  Welford  invited  me  to  his  house, 
and  told  me  tiiat  I  should  see  Bob's 
wife,  that  was  to  be.    The  first  night 
on    which    you   arrive    after   a    long 
journey,  at  your  native  scenes,  after 
some  years*  absence,  is  so  devoted  to 
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congratulation  upon  congratulation ; 
question  upon  question ;  attention  upon 
attention ;  and  solicitation  upon  solici- 
tation ;  that,  (tired  with  your  journey, 
and  the  sound  of  the  coach-whedls  still 
in  your  eais,  assisting  4o  add  to  the  con- 
fusion occasioned  in  your  pericranium) 
through  the  whirl  of  welcome,  and  the 
aridity  of  reply,  it  proves  delightfully 
tkesome — a  dozen  talking  to  you  at 
once;  and  you  having  to  talk  to  a 
doscen  at  a  time,  generally  makes  you 
anxious  for  bed:  where  I  was  glad  to 
go  as  early  as  I  could;  to  be  left  to 
my  own  meditations-^I  forgot  to  say 
Nurse  Sheepshanks — ^none  of  the 
neighbours  being  in  possession  of 
O'Gallaghan's  broth — was— dead  and 
buried. 

Peace  to  her  manes!  He  who  can 
think  of  his  good  old  nurse  with  indif- 
ference, may  be  polished,  but  is  not 
quite  civilized — or  humanized,  if  you 
wilL    She  is  a  kind  of  second  mother: 

VOL.  11.  c 
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and  where  her  care  is  devoted  to  you, 
Tiot  under  the  roof  of  your  parents, 
she  is  often,  if  not  generally,  the  best 
mother  of  the  two. 

**  In  London,  (said  I,  in  my  descrip- 
tion,) mothers  put  their  children  out 
to  nurse,  to  prevent  trouble — ^preserve 
their  shapes — ^and  participate  more 
largely  in  pUagurc :  isn't  it  odd  ?  What 
are  the  consequences? — ^The  child, 
with  other  milk,  imbibes  other  aflfec- 
tions:  and  though  nature  be  strong, 
custom  is  second  nature ;  and  is  a  pow- 
erful creator  of  attachment.  Is  the 
preservation  of  form  worthy  the  sacri- 
fice of  tenderness  t  or  can  any  pleasure 
equal,  perhaps  the  sweetest  satisfaction 
in  nature,  watching  the  opening  of  the 
infant  mind,  and  directing  the  progress 
of  its  aflfections  ?  adding  to  the  honour 
of  giving  it  birth,  the  felicity  of  giving 
it  bias ;  and  nurturing  in  it  that  affec- 
tion to  which  the  mother  must  look  for 
comfort,  when  life  itself  is  a  trouble  to 
her;  when  her  shape  is  withered  by 
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time,  and  her  zest  for  pleasure  is 
satiated.  However,  thanks  to  natural 
aflfection,  the  mothero  who  thus  act 
are  comparatively  few  ;  fashion  has  not 
yet  obtained  its  apparent  acme — de- 
stroying  the  most  sacred  ties  of  human 
obligation/* 

I  was  delighted  at  being  shewn  to 
the  best  bed-room:  not  because  it  was 
the  best; — any  chamber  in  my  dear 
father  and  mother's  house  was  the  beat 
to  me; — bid,  because  the  windows 
fronted  the  window  of  that  in  which  I 
knew  Violetta  slept— or  rather,  used 
to  sleep. — ^I  might  see  Violetta — "  Cer- 
tmnly  not ;  the  curtain  would  be  closed.'' — 
You  are  very  tantalizing,  Miss  Ever- 
bloom:  but  it  was  a  muslin  curtain; 
and  as  ^e  would,  at  any  rate^  not  go 
to  bed  in  the  dark,  I  might  see  her 
shadow  through  it;  which— heigho !•:— 
thought  I,  may  be  all  of  her  left  to 
me.  But  I  had  assured  myself,  0om 
old  Welford,  that  she  was  not  ;narried. 
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while  every  body  iv»Ddered  at  it-; 
wasn't  it  odd?  I  am  now  sitting  at 
my  window,  watching' — "  For  what  ?" — 
Don't  tease  me.  The  window  cur- 
tain in  her  room  if  closed — I  see  a 
faint  glimmer  through  the  muslin — ha! 
there's  a  candle — and — a  shadow— yet 
it  Mems  larger  than  Violetta's. — Non- 
SNise!  dmdowa  enlarge  uncommonly. 
Pray,  Miss,  did  you  never  see  the 
shadow  of  your  own  nose  on  the  wall, 
when  you  sat  between  that  and  the 
candle? — some  how  so — 
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and,  thottgh  it  looked  so  preposterous^ 
and  yours  is  so  exquisitely  formed,  still 
you  nerer  for  a&  instant  doubted  buA 
that  it  was  actually  the  shadow  of  youv 
own  nose.  Then  might  I  not  rationaUy 
suppose  it  was  Violetta's  shadow! 
though  big  enough  for  that  of  her  fiit 
aimt,  Mrs.  Wagstafil-nBut  the  shadow 
grew  less—-''  Qrew  less !  how  can  a 
thing  grow  less?"—'*  Look  m  Dr« 
Johnson;  for  do  you  su{^se  with 
that  delightful  shadow  before  me,  I 
can  stop  to  answer  questions  T-^no-^ 
be  quiet — thafis  a  woman's  shadow  I 
swear;  there's  the  form  of  her  head- 
dress ;  and  it's  impossible  to  mistake 
a  man's  nightcap,  which  is  i^ways 
e&nkalf  for  a  woman's.— -LooHng  at  the 
shadow  I  sat,  a  fhll  half  hour;  and 
should  have  sat  alt  night,  but  that  the 
shadow  vanished,  with  the  extinguish* 
ing  of  the  light,  in  so  ehort  a  spaoe  as 
a  brief  hslf*hoiur !  during  which,  I  gazed 
and  sighed— and  gaaed**-<and  said,  **  O I 
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Violetta !  how  does  that  outline  of  thy 
lovely  fonn  agitate  my  sqjil !"  I  never 
discovered  the  real  beauty  of  the  black 
profiles  exhibited  in  the  shop-windows^ 
in  London,  till  then:  once  her  profile 
turned,  and  I  saw — **  her  lovely  nose  ?" — 
No,  the  shadow  of  it:  and — nothing 
could  be  so  long,  but  the  sigh  I  then 
heaved,  because  I  could  not  see  the 
substance  of  the  shadow  of  all  that  I 
thought  celestial  on  earth — **  Kath- 
leen?'*— ^I  never  thought  of  her  an 
instant — "  nor  dreamt  of  her?'* — no; 
my  dreams  were  fiiU  of  Violets  and 
Valentines:  to  be  sure.  Sir  Lionel 
packed  his  impertinent  nose  among 
them — ^but  it  was  no  reality — a  "  dreamy 
shadow.*'  An  hour  after  the  shadow 
disappeared,  I  sat  gazing  on  the 
window:  till  at  last  I  had  courage 
enough  to  go  despondmgly  to  bed.  I 
sprang  out  of  bed  the  moment  I  'woke 
in  the  morning,  and  placed  myself  at 
the  window  again,  with  the  hope,  when 
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she  rose,  and  had  dressed  herself,  to 
see  the  envious  muslin  cloud  that  hid 
my  heart's  hope  from  my  gaze,  with- 
drawn; and  that  her  lovely  face,  like 
the  first  heavenly  beaming  of  morning 
would  break  upon  my  enraptured 
sight — ^heigho ! 

Imagine  me  sitting  at  the  window 
two  hours  and  a  half  before  I  saw  the 
curtain  imitated — ^when  you  agitate  a 
muslin  curtain  it  shakes  all  together  sen- 
sitively, as  it  were,  through  the  fineness 
of  its  texture ;  not  moving  like  a  thick 
Harrateen  curtain,  like  woven  wood : — 
suppose  me  the  muslin  curtain,  and' 
then  suppose  how  I  was  agitated  all 
over  when  it  was  agitated — that  dear 
hand!  thought  I — ^the  curtain  was 
drawn — ^how  my  heart  beat! — "  She 
approaches,'*  cried  I,  diddering^  as  nurse 
used  to  say;  which  is  not  shivering, 
but  quivering,  like  some  singer's  shake : — 
it  was  drawn ;  but  I  saw  not  who  drew 
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k.  I  shall  see  her,  said  I :  my  frame 
Arilled-^I  saw!--!  saw!—"  Whtar^ 
As  I  live^  the  red  nose  and  comad  nigkt- 
cap  of  oul  VAfiBlnrmE !  i  i— ibn't  it  odd  ? 
Horrificatim !  paralysatioa !  petiifac- 
lioa!  tiie  visile  of  a  gofgoa  would 
have  been  as  grateful  to  my  sight.  He 
9kW  mc^  and  dropped  the  curtani  in- 
sMatly :  I  was  agoi|pn  to  him.  I  de- 
tenainied  to  endeayour  to  repair  my 
ndafortalie^  Iky  gonig  wawi  the  house 
t»  try  if  I  cchdd  not  catch  a  giimpse  of 
Violetta  at  one  of  the  hack  windows. 

<'  What's  that  which  goes  round  the 
housci  and  round  the  house,  and  peeps 
in  at  tiie  window?"  Little  Miss  Patty, 
just  look  into  your  riddle-book,  and  Bee 
if  I  am  right.  ^  O/'  stff s  Miss  Patty, 
<'l  know  what  that  is — the  mn.*' 
Reader  I  was  the  nm;  for  what  the 
Sim  does  that  did  I'-^I  peeped;  ay, 
ahd-'^ii/of  peepbig,  too:  for  seeing  a 
^adow  open,  I  drew  near,  as  secretly 
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and  as  cautiously  as  I  could,  that  i 
might  not  be  suiprised:  when  at  the 
instant  I  approached  the  auUide  of 
the  window,  somebody  approached  the 
inside;  and  I  was  greeted  with  the 
discharge  of  a  large  bowl  of  sour  whey, 
accompanied  by  no  small  quantum  of 
curd,  fiill  in  my  fiiee.  I  saw  nothing; 
but  heard  the  hoaise  voice  of  Mrs.  Wag- 
staff,  Valentine's  sister,  and  chargi  dea 
affaires,  begging  my  pardon,  and  jhto- 
testing  «she  did  not  see  me — I  heard 
Violetta*s  voice,  too. 

When  music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young. 

She  must  have  had  just  such  a  voice  as 
Violetta.  To  hear  her,  and  not  stay 
to  see  her  wa»— 4»frac(i0fi  / — (the  re* 
gular  phrase  of  all  lovers)— but  could  I 
stay?  would  you  have  staid,  to  let  your 
dear  witness  your  dishonour  ? — Mj  eyes 
wero  like  dead  stars  drowned  in  die 
milky  vohejf  .*-*-my  mouth  was  as  full  as 

c  5 
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my  heart — I  never  could  bear  cords  and 
whey  since — my  previously  prettily-ar- 
ranged/riU,  drooped,  pensively, 

ImpearVd  with  the  dew. 

and — in  short,  the  whole  front  of  me 
was  one  mass  of  curds  and  whey. — I 
saw  not  Violetta — ^but — she  saw  me — 
and — ^burst  into  a  loud  laugh. — Rage! 
madness!!  distraction!!!  I  staid  to 
hear  no  more :  and  just  as  I  had  cleared 
my  vision,  it  was  greeted  with  a  second 
sight  of  the  gorgon — who  was — ^whether 
he  had  seen  and  suspected  me,  or  not,  I 
can't  tell — going  round  the  house,  too. — He 
was  the  mn :  mad  went  round  fearlessly ;  / 
was  Phaeton^  and  was  punished  for  my 
rashness:  ItwasfortunateAedidn'tlaugh; 

he  wasn'this  daughter:  and  it  would  have 
been  dangerous. — "  Your  people,  sir," 
said  I,  ••  are  very  unceremonious." — **  I 
should  be  sorry,  sir,"  said  he  (struggling 
with  all  his  might  to  stifle  a  laugh) 
''  that  any  of  my  people  should  have  been 
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so  to  ywng  Mr.  Merrywhistle.'' — lAn. 
Wagstaff  was  out  now:  and  protested  she 
was  ignorant  of  my  being  at  the  win- 
dow.— •*  At  the  window  ?'•  said  Valen- 
tine ;  ''  I  am  sorry  for  the  circumstance, 
sir;  butgood  seldom  comes  of  piy^/*—* 
''  You  must  prove  I  was  prying,  sir/' 
said  I.  '^  before  you  take  the  liberty  of 
chaining  me  with  it."  For  if  the  whey 
cooled  tmf  courage^  it  inflamed  my  blood — 
as  cold  water,  drank  when  you  are  hot, 
cools  you  but  to  throw  you  into  a  fever. 
Valentine  only  answered  by  abusing 
Mrs.  Wagstaff  for  her  deficiency  of  care. 
'*  Many  people  here  (said  I,  in  my 
description,  &c.),  when  they  are  angry 
with  those  who  are  out  of  their  power, 
avenge  themselves  upon  those  who  are 
in  it.'*  I  knew,  however,  I  had  brought 
the  mischief  upon  myself.  I  was  con- 
scious I  had  pryed :  was  in  the  humour 
to  have  knocked  anybody  down  who 
crossed  me:  but  it  was  not  quite  comme 
ilfaut  to  knock  down  Violetta's  father ; 

c  6 
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• 

M^  wi^  Mf  iMUMH&n,  too  slight  for  a 
baw«  I  pisMd  oti :  slid  itito  my  fothei's 
liowcft  uj)  iiiCcy  ttay  ChiUibM,  cbttnged 
mysdf  as  qtiickly  as  I  6buld ;  went  tn^ 
9t!n«tiVely  ta  th^  witidof ir :  and  saw  Vic* 
)etta  at  (110  tety  iHtido w  Whidt  gihe  broke 
when  idh6  £lair  the  fhlKng  out  of  mine : 
and  though  she  tntned  her  bead,  as  if 
she  did  not  mean  to  look  at  me,  she 
stDbd  as  if  nh^  meant  I  &fkmid  look 
At  her^Ahd'^sh^  thfew  np  the  sash, 
atid  pot  out-^^  stndll  pot  of  primroses— 
shut  down  the  sash  and  vanished  with- 
4m%  appealing  oonseious  (liAt  I  waa  in 
b€fing,  mu^h  lesd  at  the  opposite  win- 
d<)ii<r^Isn't  it  odd?*-''  Hai  y&u  thrown  up 
the  Htih  ?'*-^No — ^I  hAd  ndt  dittisfied  my- 
self that  her  la^gh  wiis  tiot  that  of  scom, 
till  the  primrdses  were  pttt  «ut:  and 
then*-^il  Was  too  late — «he  was  gone. 

At  br^Ukftst  I  was  teaieed  With  inqui- 
i^ies :  I  Hay  tearked,  b^cansi^  evciry  thitig 
ttn,itA  rut  that  did  not  r^tftt^  to  Vio- 
tetta;-^l  eiccns^d  fhyftelf  by  daying  1 
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had  not  got  aver  my  last  nights  fktigue : 
afld  that  I  would  be  more  communica- 
tire  at  dinner*  The  curd  and  whey  joke 
got  wind  among  Valentine's  servants: 
Valentine's  servants  told  other  servants: 
they  others,  and  so  on :  and  of  course 
from  the  kitchens  it  got  into  the  par- 
lours; and  before  dinner  it  was  half 
over  the  place.  **  You  have  been  in* 
suited  by  that  VaUniine,'^  said  my  father. 
**  An  accident/'  replied  I:  and  I  re- 
lated the  circumstance — ^*  exactly  as  it 
was  ?*•— ^not  exactly — **  a  loAtte  fid  ?"-^ 
No ;  I  acknowledged  going  towards  the 
window,  but  did  not  say  why.  My  father 
might  suppose  I  peeped  in  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  fine  mirror,  which  hung 
there— or  at  Valentine's  portrait  in  a 
gorgeous  frame — **  or  Violetta's,  which 
hung  beside  itf-^Isn't  it  addr  Don't 
cross  question;  it  is  the  fundamental 
point  of  the  British  law,  that  no  man  ia 
to  coAviet  himself*  His  /tidfAqrhas  over** 
mled  the  question.  **  What  do  you  sup- 
pou  y^MT  father  thmghr — ^My  father  had 
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been  in  love  himself— will  that  satisfy 
you? — '*  But  he  called  it  tumteme.'* — 
White  fib ;  white  fib. — I  wandered  into 
the  fields,  having  escaped  from  my 
father,  because  I  saw  his  anger  was 
rising :  and  I  wished  him  to  cool  upon 
it. — I  approached  the  old  stile,  over 
which  I  fell  into  the  ditch :  for  that  ww 
the  stile  that  led  into  the  bull  field. — 
Every  thing  alters — the  old  stile  was  a 
new  stile,  and  the  ditch  was  dried  up. 
I  sat  on  the  stile — ^the  primrose  bank 
was  in  the  prospective — indeed — very 
near  the  foreground.  I  could  observe 
it,  through  a  bush  which  hid  any  one 
sitting  upon  the  stile  from  the  ob- 
servation of  any  one  who  might  be 
sitting  on  the  primrose-bank. — ''  Who 
was  sitting  there  V*  Nobody — but  soon 
came  a  female,  and — **  sat  there  ?** 
— ^No— went  another  way— it  was — 
''  Violettar*  No— Mrs.  Wagstafi;  At 
length — was  it  accident?  was  it  de- 
sign?  came — VioUtta.  She  stopped, 
and  gazed  on  the  bank — I  stepped 
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from  the  stile — she  looked  forward, 
as  if  her  thoughts  recurred  to  the 
bull: — saw  me — I  stepped  forward — ^she 
vanished  round  the  hedge,  which  parted, 
and  left  a  communication  between  the 
two  fields.  ''  She  muit  mean  me  to  ajh 
proach^''  thought  I ;  "  thisis love's  decoy.'' — 
I  ran,  or  rather  flew,  turned  the  comer 
bush,  and  came  in  full  contact  with — 
Mrs.  Wagstaff !  I  looked  as  sour  as  the 
whey  tasted :  "  Dear  me,  Mr.  Marma- 
duke,"  said  she,  ''  you  almost  knocked 
me  down." — "  1  beg  pardon,"  said  I^ 
I  did*nt  see  you." — *'  Now  then,"  says 
she,  ''  you  may  believe  I  did'nt  see  you 
this  morning' — and  pointing  with  her 
cane  to  a  clump  of  bushes— and  wink- 
ingsignificantly — she  passed  me  through 
the  opening,  whispering  as  shepasssd. — 
"  I  know  she'll  scold  me." — I  was  sur- 
prised  and  delighted — I  actually  kissed 
her  hand — and  went,  with  a  trembling 
heart  towards  the  bushes ;  I  was  fearful 
even  of  my  footsteps  sounding  on  the 
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— 1  acMoely  dared 
^•mAc — ^Yioletta  was  unooascioiis  of 
■J  **•?  »  near,  and  peqped  out  of 
^M^  CMKBalment.  Our  eyes  met — I  saw 
^^'^  ^iBi  fade  in  an  instant— she  slap- 

forward — she  lay  fidntmg 
-'*  Sir  Lumd  has  ioK  Au 
MciiHmAoiigrAfyoiir—No— I  thought— 
^•iia^p.    I  felt  I  wanted  si^iport  my- 
:)ttf—when — I  pressed  her  lips  for  the 
,wrf  time. — She  recovered — ^Mrs.  Wag- 
^sayr  was  with    ns    at   the  instant.--* 
*"  Here  s  my  brother/'  said  she,  '*  he  has 
aat  seen  us— you  must  part.*" — ^We  only 
laoked — I  forced  my  way  through  a 
hedge :  brambles  were  straws  opposed 
la  my  arms:  but  my  head  came  in  con- 
tact with  die  stump  of  a  pollard  oak  in 
^  next  field,  concealed  by  the  hedge : 
I  was  stunned  by  the  blow;  and  for 
a  moment  forgot   where  I  was:    but 
upon  recotering,  found  myself  lying,  in 
a  quagmire,  and  my  fiither  looking  at 
aBe« 
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*'  rm  bom  to  be  unfoftunate/'  said  I, 
in  the  inconsidemteness  of  vexation*-^ 
"  I'm  bom  to  be  imfiortuiate.-^--**  To 
be  a  fool,  you  mean,*'  mid  my  fa- 
ther. It  was  polite :  bat  as  8m  says, 
in  WikI  Oasts, ''  Musn't  lather,  feyther.''— 
'*  Why,  your  fisM^e  iB  all  over  GN^ratohes,'^ 
Mid  lie.-«*' Andmyhearttoo,'*(tioiig)itl. 
-^^'Whakpossesdedyoii  toforceyoiiriray 
through  the  hedge ?''daidhe. — ^**A  whim/' 
said  I. — "  Pish !"  sah)  he ;  and  looking 
through  the  hedge,  he  caught  a  gtimpse 
of  Valentine,  Violetta,  and  Mrs.  Wag* 
staff —••  Pray,"  said  he,  "  have  you  beeft 
speaking  to  Violetta?"— "TVo,"  said  t— 
1  had  not. — '^  I  should  hope,"  conti- 
iiued  he,  ''  her  being  perpetually  in 
company  with  your  avowed  rival,  her 
fhther's  acknowledged  choice,  and,appa^ 
rently  her  own,  would  prevent  such  a 
folly.  Ton  look  impatient:  but  Vio- 
letta has  played  the  coquette  too  much 
in  publie  with  Sir  Lionel  to  have  any 
regard  for  you  ;  and  you  cannot  stoop. 
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I  should  imagine,  to  rank  second  in 
her  train  to  the  man  you  called  out  on 
her  aocxmnt  as  an  equal.^  I  made  no 
answer;  I  conld  not — **  I  would  haye  said 
ojneii,  but  amen  stuck  in  my  throat*' 
And  why  would  I  have  said  amen  ?  Be- 
cause, I  began  to  think  if  she  had  a 
r^iard  for  me,  she  had  sullied  it  by  a 
public  denial  of  it — and  yet — what  had 
just  passed  reconciled  every  thing — 
yet,  perhaps  it  was— I  could'nt  tell  what. 
••  People,'*  (wrote  I  in  my  Description  of 
London,)  ''  run  their  heads  against 
posts:  and  then  wonder  how  they  came 
broken/' 

I  appeared  in  this  interview  with  Vio- 
letta  to  have  run  my  head  against  a 
post,  and  I  wondered  what  was  the 
matter  with  it — ^it  ached  so— I  was  so 
giddy.  I  had  no  business,  after  hearing 
about  her  dancing  and  jigging  with  my 
rival,  and  wearing  his  colours — and 
laughing  at  the  figure  I  cut  when  I  w&s 
"  a  whey-faced  loan,''— to  think  of  her ; 
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yet — the  primrose-pot  at  the  window — 
her  gazing  on  the  primrose-bank — 
hiding  herself  from  me,  and  fainting 
in  my  arms :  were  they  not  apologies  ? 
"  I  will,"  said  I,  "  see  her,  put  the  ques- 
tion, make  her  explain,  and  know  my 
fate/' — ^But  I  said  it  to  myself. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


I  WENT  to  old  Welford's:  and  was 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Bob  that  was  to 
be;  so  Welford  always  named  her— 
she  certainly  might  be  yery  eligible 
to  many,  being  rich ;  but  not  to  fall  in 
love  with,  as  I  thought — but,  as  love 
and  marriage  are  not  invariably  con- 
nected, that  might  be  of  no  consequence: 
at  least  the  old  man  thought  so. 

''  In  London,**  (wrote  I,  in  my  descrip- 
tion,) "  and  elsewhere,  they  say '  marry 
first,  and  love  afterwards.' — ^This  is  Mar- 
riage drawing  a  bill  for  Time  upon  Love: 
who  accepts,  and  nineteen  times  in 
twenty  dishonours  it :  and  poor  Matri- 
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mony  is  left  in  the  lurch ;  or,  x/fUroHirdsy 
being  an  indefinite  date,  he  never  acknow- 
ledges the  bill  due,  and  refuses  pay- 
ment till  it  is:  and  either  way  the 
drawer  is  disappointed." — There  is  a 
stupid  story  of  a  man  who  gave  an  igno** 
rant  person  a  bill,  and  made  it  due,  not 
on  a  specified  day  of  any  month,  but  on  a 
named  sainVs  day  not  in  the  calendar: 
the  holder  having  the  cheat  pointed  out 
to  him,  went  to  a  lawyer  for  advice,  who 
counselled  him  to  present  it  on  All 
Saints'  Day  \  ^*  but  haw  does  this  apply  to 
the  stiiject  in  question  ?"  Love  afterwards 
is  All  Saints'  Day^  which  is  seldom  sanc- 
tified but  in  the  calendar. 

Old  Welford,  having  projected  a/^te, 
had  asked  all  his  neighbours :  and  par- 
ticularly my  fatlier  and  Valentine^  hoping 
to  eflfect  a  reconciliation. — Both  were 
there— rand  both  their  families :  that  is, 
father  and  mother  and  I,  on  our  part ; 
father  and  daughter  and  Mrs.  WagstafF, 
on   their  part. — I  was  afraid  I  should 
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.dance  no  dance  but  5f.  Vitiu'a  that 
night.  To  the  astonishment  of  every- 
body, old  Welford,  who  insisted  upon 
being  master  of  the  ceremonies,  matched 
Valentine  with  my  mother,  my  father 
with  Mrs.  Wagstafi^  and  me  with  Vio- 
letia  .•  all  stared — -yet  all  seemed  glad. — 
I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  my  fitther 
didn't  seem  displeased ;  he  had  not  to 
dance  with  Valentine:  and  Valentine, 
not  having  to  dance  with  my  father, 
seemed  proud  of  being  paired  with  my 
mother. — "  But,  sir — such  old  folks 
dance." — "  Every  body  in  London," 
(%vrote  I,  in  my  description) ,"  do  as  they 
please." — Everybody  did  as  they  pleased 
here ;  and  London  fashions  always  pre- 
ponderate in  the  country.  Besides,  sir, 
my  father  had  been  a  great  dancer  in 
his  youth — ladies  alvoays  are  (with  a  few 
exceptions,  an''  •""  ™ft*i.fli-«.ao  nn*  «M*^ 
and  ."  people 
O'Gallaghan  be 
proved  him  go 
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perfectly  cured.  ** — ^Besides,  adance  among 
friends^  dear  sir,  is  not  like  a  dance 
at  Almack's,  Willis's,  &c.  &c.  &c«  &c., 
where  there  are  critics  in  daricing:  there 
were  none  here— only  critics  in  good- 
will, who  never  looked  at  the  feet  but 
the  faces  of  the  dancers.  We  stood  up — 
I  met  Violetta — our  hands  joined! — 
judge  of  my  feelings.  Valentine  didn't 
seem  to  relish  it :  but  the  eyes  of  all  his 
neighbours  were  upon  him :  and  he  did 
not  know  how  to  express  his  disinclina- 
tion. The  dance  began — ^the  dance 
went  on — the  dance  was  finished ;  and 
at  the  conclusion — ^my  father  and  Va- 
lentine were  sitting  in  chat! — ^my  mother 
with  Mrs.  W, — and  I  with  Violetta — 
isn't  it  odd?. 

"  Dancing"  (wrote  I,  in  my  Descrip- 
tion of  London,)  ''  is  the  best  remedy 
imaginable  against  the  spleen;  and  if 
the  ministry  and  opposition  would  but 
get  at  it  pell-mell,  dancing  together  with 
as  much  spirit  as  they  do  pell-mell  at 
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disputing  in  the  house,  they'd  eoon  be 
all  of  a  mind.'* — I  sat  by  Violetta — and 
we  conversed — in  broken  sentences — as 
I  write.  I  had  prepared  myself»  and 
was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the 
real  state  of  her  heart 

••  My  dear  Miss/'  said  I—"  fit^— »•?" 
said  8he.-*{N.B.  -~^  indicates  flutter- 
ing, or  bashfttlness,  or  tremulous  appre- 
hension).«-I  replied,  •*  My  dear  Miss, 
I  have  heard"-—"  Nonsense.**  said  my 
father  very  loudly  to  Valentine,  at  the 
instant ;  and  Violetta  said  to  me,  casting 
down  her  eyes—"  I  apprehend  your 
meaning ;  and  your  father  has  answered 
your  question."  "  Dear  Violetta,"  re- 
joined I,  (with  a  thousand  --.-^.----.^s), 
"  tell  me — pray — is  the  question,  or  what 
I  have  heard,  nonsense?"  "Yes,  sir,'" 
said  Violetta. 

Reader,  have  you  never  asked  a 
bashful  young  lady  whether  she  pre- 
ferred this  or  that^  and  she  answered 
you,  "  Yes,  sir:'*  which  left  you,  as  to 
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infinmatkm,  just  "vrhere  yon  was  ?  Soch 
was  Violetta's  reply.    I  had  put  two 
distinct  points  to  her,  in  total  opposition 
to    each    other,   and    she    answered, 
*'  Fer.**'  to  whidi  oould  her  answer 
apply?    ANGELIC  Yioletta/' said  I— 
[Yon  xenmric  my  cimackrical  mode,  I 
hopfe  ?}-.*♦  ANGELIC  Violetta,*'  said  I, 
**  discriminators     Sir    Lionel  ** 
"  Ejuted,  I  tell  you/'  said  Valentine,  as 
loudly  to  my  &ther  as  he  had  spoken 
to  Valentine ;  they  were  in  die  heat  of 
aigumeat.      ''Will  tiud   answer   do?*" 
said  Violetta:  and  turned  away  to  tulk 
to    MisB    Martin: — isn't   it   odd?     A 
second  dance  took  place ;  {NretiouB  to 
which,    some    spiteM    creature   said^ 
"  Do  we  change  partners*?*'    I  bawled 
peevishly,  ''No— no;'*  niany  tittered, 
some  miled,  and  Violetta  bknhed ;  but 
dropped  her  hand  into. mine;  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  don't  let  me  go/*    And,  as 
if   die   had   said  so,    I  said   ts   her, 
"  Never !"    "  Whatr  said  shci    "  Fsrt 
TOJU II.  n 
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with  my" 1  wm  going  to  say  "  my 

dear  Violetta/'^I  looted  it:  and  the 
soft  pressure  I  intruded  upou  her  hand 
^id  it._She  blushed— I  ventured  to 
say,  "  My  rfcor  Violettar  qfUrUktrds^ 
and  she  said,  ''What!  Marmaduke/' 
in  a  mannbr  as  if  she  had  not  heard 
*'  m^  dsar^* — but  she  had  not  caUed  me 
by  my  imnu  before — wasn't  it  odd  ? 

We  didn't  change  partners— Old  Wel- 
fQrd  said«  **  We  arc  all  best  as  we 
be"' — ^for  he  was  dancing  with  the  rich 
widow,  whose  farm  adjoined  his  own, 
and  whom  h^  was  **  sweet  upon  ;*'  and 
he,  (to  use  h^  own  phrase  for  dancing,) 
*\shook  a  hif*'  bard  enough  to  diake  it 
out  of  his  stocking. 

*  Our  fir$t  dance  began  bashfully  c  and 
ended  brayelyf— our  Hcond^  was  "  aU 
dliv0^  at"—- "Somewhere ;  I  forget  U)here: 
bwt  I  am  sure  we  were  all  alive  at  Old 
Wei  ford's.  We  ki$Bcd  our  partners  when 
it  was  over ;  a  thing  of  course,  In  the 
country — Lucky  Marmadukfe !     *'  Sen- 
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siUe  pei^e  m  the  country,  always  kids 
their  partners  after  a  dance,"  (wrote  I J 
itisn'tfiishianable 'in  London:  though 
waitBing  is^tent  it  odd?" 
'  We  were  now  to  change  partners. 
'^Heiglior'— said  I^  as  Violetta  and  I 
parted:  she  faheriiigly  whispered — 
'' YofB  shall  know  all-^-^poad-bye" — and 
she  half:  returned  the  pressure  of  my 
hand — wasn^t  thi»  ah  acme  t ' 

*'  She,  tame  to  tety  opeedUf  and  conoe- 
aieii%/* — Your  ewpd,  air, 

^^BfttcfnUd  you  dige^  afUhie,  imnoing 
what  you' ad  f'*'    ' 

r       ¥ourMr4l;  sir^ 

*'  In  gkort'y  were  y&u  $o  eaeify  guUed  ?'* 
Your  CARD,  sir, 

*' PaSemeyand  shugfe  thetarde — had  she' 
not  coquetted  ehamefvUy  wUh  Sir  JAonel?'' 

Did  she  not  say  she  would  explain  ? 

**Wellf  pla/y  your  eairie  how  you  wUl^-^oe 

shail  set  what  colour  turns  up  trumps.*' 

'  Not    Sir   Lionel*^,    for  a  thousand' 

pounds.*-r*'  In  London,  (said  I  i«  my 
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description,)  people  Hitth  every  thiag 
by  a  wager;  and  tfone  and  tfow, 
gi»e»  tound  till  aamebody  is  sure  to 
be  done  at  laat :  while  tlie  hug  aM$^ 
bring  many  to  shmi  tmnmenfJ*  Tlie 
9toty  of  die  waiter  dropfMng  down  in 
a  it»  and  ike  company  layife^  wi^tfs 
whether  he  ww  dead,  or  n4 ;  and  re- 
fusing*  entmnce  to  a  medieal  mfen,  lest 
one  side  should  lose  l^  bis  iater- 
ference ;  ai|d  thai  in  the  true  spirit  of 
buckism,  ordering  him,  in  osse  death 
was  the  coOsequaace.  to  be  *'  put  down 
to  the  bill,"  is  well  known;  and  is  an 
appropriate  specittien  of  setting  by  bet 
in  (.ondoa-r'Mr  a  truer  If  e^eiy  his- 
torian were  obliged  to  Touch  for  the 
truth  of  all  he  puhlidies»  who'd:  be  an 
historian? 

We  changed  partners:  I  had  Mts. 
Bod;  but  throughout  theda^ce^.  I  kapt 
looking  SQ  perpetually  every  way  that 
yioletta  w/^nt,  my  oQpk  was  stiff 
all    the    next    day.      I;  might  bare 
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tueen;  iamdmg  mih  an  Indiah  sqiltew, 
fyr  any  thing  I  knew  to  the  contrary ; 
for  I  never  looked  at  my  partner,  but 
with  fMpmt  eyeb ;  ft>r  spetuhiting  tapon 
her  ^<inis  out  of  the  qfiieiitioli:  and  so 
ahsoitad  yitk  I  With  th«^  fitoiigtiti  of 
Violetta,  that  at  the  clOM  oif  Ae  danc6, 
I  actoaity  aaidi^addleteed^tb  Mrs.  Bob,) 
''  My  dear  mgel,  shall  I  get  y6u  some 
lenioiiade?'*  but  was  iksianf  ly  bixyughtto 
my  Mosea,  Vy  hearing  in  a  hoarse 
tone,  ^Ko,  tiMfy;  I'd  rttAe*  hate  a 
Arap  &Me:  l!m  not  Ibnd  of  ybutPoU^ 
gut  atuff.  V  I  wa$  brought  to  my  seh^l^^ 
with  a  witneflB ;  when  I  recollected  I 
had  to  Ubs  .nof  partnct — **  And  mhdt  iU 
yaa  db?— *What  a  geatietiMn  ought} 
kiaaad  her.  If  1 4iad  not  tMe  Enough 
to  thiftfc  ihd*  handsMoe,  I  had  too  muill 
fietiKg*'  to  let  her  know  I  ihdught  so. 
Yes,  ih^;  I  hissed  her  thr6e  times  over : 
it  satiafied  her;  and  if  you  an't  aatia* 
ftad,  go'  and' kiss  her  yoorsel^^^-and 
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thea-*— I  nerer  liked  oamnsr  ibr  my 
part. 

Old  W^Uprd'^  danciog.  aind/gidlantffy 
made  audi  md  in^resaiim :  upm  Uie 
widow,  tbit  thejf  mwria^  .was  actually 
settled  tlwtr  nightr-*'' wDukl/stfliebody 
else's  were/'  tikought  L-*r  /.  . 
'  Suddenly — Sir  Li^Jd^oi^'Waa.  an- 
nounced I  Through  Valentine^  Jie  had 
frequently  hfinvm^  the,  oMige  f»umMi»: 
and  a  tiile^  wifihiQiit  .ei^i^r  ^haaealy  M 
talent,  \»  ifm .  afipro^^  itttrodtetion  in 
town  as 'well  as  in  country <rrisin*t :  it 
odd? — ^But  oonsidei:  the  Acmotir-*^'' cm- 
sider  the  fright/'  as;  4lie  IHaokn^* 
Goadunan  said  to  Tuna<^y,  when  *he 
latter  objtacted  to  theii  £ure\  teked: 
indeed,  wheneTieif  hfe  called^a:  toaeh, 
tke  coaehiMii  always /lodsdd/.  at  Jms 
springs  befose  he  would  VQntuire  U% 
lake  him.  0)d' iWelford  appefmd.  not 
to  oonsider  the .  honour  ao  nmdb'  aa  the 
interruption.    Valentine  palled  up,,  and 
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looked  giand ;  my  father  md  notiher 
never  altered  their  looks  on  sndi 
occasions ;  the  rest  of  the  company 
had  dieir  eyes  fixed  upon  Violetta  aiid 
me;  and  they  seemed  to  express  pi^. 
Violetta  shrunk  from  observation ;  I  was 
much  chagrined,  and  somewhat  discon* 
certed;  but  evinced  neither.  The  ba- 
ronet entMed-r-in  baotgand  spurs^O-^ht 
thought  I — )  sauntered  in :  shook  hands 
with  Valentine ;  nodded  to  Old  Wei- 
ford;  half  nodded  to  seveial  others; 
and  not  at  all  to  my  fiither:  looked 
round  for  Violetta,  (to  whom  her  fiather 
was  beckoning  in  vain,)  and  though  he 
^id  not  see  Aer,  he  did  see.  me ;  and 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  *'  O — A/"*^but, 
SB.  we  had  fought,  etiquette  denmaded 
a  polite  bow,  which  was  given»  and 
returned.  My.  father's  eye  fixed  upon 
mCt  to  see  how  I  would  behave.  Sir 
Lionel,  having  at  last  discoveied  Vio- 
letta, mode  Mb  wag  through  the  company 
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to  kef ;  luid  addressing  her  with,  ^*  My 
dear  creatuoe,  I  miist  hare  the  hoBOor 
t>f  gMDg  down  a  daDce  with  you  :*'  and 
jcaUing  out  "  Welford^  my  good  fellow, 
Arder  them  to  strike  up  again/'  he 
i«d,  or.mther  forced,  Vibletta,  in  epiie 
of  her  lemonatiaQces^ .  to  the  head  of 
Ihose  couples  who  were  atrrauging  them* 
selves ;  (her  partner  relinquisfaing  her 
to  hin  who  was  expected  to  many 
her;)  he  apologized  for  his  boots ;  and 
Jiad  just  called  a  danc^,  when  Yioletta 
burst  into  tears:  and. said  she  cauU 
dame  no  mere.  '^O-r^hr  said  the  Ba- 
ronet, and  reluctantly  peoidueled  her 
again  to  her  seat:  her  father  soawling 
Mi  her;  and  Mrs.  Wagstaff  scowling  as 
angrily  at  the  Baronet:  the  rtet  of  the 
company  tittering.  The  Baronet  was 
SI  little  disconcerted ;  but  it .  was  not 
his  way  to  appdsr  so,  long';  and  there* 
4hrt,  Itnnnag  to  Mrs.  Bob^  who  was 
stsnding  sAorie  {as  his  entering  had 
diverted  my  attention  from  her)    he 
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6aid,  ^' Comis,  y6u  mtist  dance  with 
me.**'  ^  I  ffiver  dtoicc*  with  Joote/*  said 
she/ ^  Bind  mufi  tor  your  masier:'*  and 
isht^  immediatefy  came  and  gave  me  her 
hknd,  "  O^hr  said  he,—"  Winer 
thought  I,  while  he,  putting  the  best 
filce  dti  he  cotild,  saidk^''  I  shall  stand 
out  this  time/^  and  taking  Valentine  on 
otte  side,  they  sat  down,  enga^ng  in  a 
canfAb*  toifether,  while  we  danced-^and 
ihey  drahk^-^nd  by  the  time  die  dance 
'was  6^»i  Sir^iob^l  began  to  hefreshr^ 
or  lip^f  or  cut,  or  any  thing  else  you 
may  please  io  call  it 

He  now  proved' very  troublesome  to 
the  ladies ;  I  was  sitting  near  Violetta, 
vifhich  brought  him  towards  the  spot: 
but  I,  to  prevent  any  unpleasantness  to 
Vioietta,  engaged  in  conversation  with 
Miw  Martin ;  whom  he  addressed  in  a 
manner  I  could  not  suffinr  to  pass  unno- 
ticed; and  I  said  loudly:  Sir  Lionel 
Lovell, '  I  never  iuffh  any  lady  to  be 
intermptied,  who  is  honouring  me  with 
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her  oonvf^rsatioA/*,.'*  I.beg  the  lady 9 
pardon/*  sa^dhe  sijecningly*-!-*'  Yes," 
said  Old  Welford,  who  wits  vefy  in- 
dignant, ''  and.  if  he  .•beggisd  all  the 
company's  pardon,  it  would  only,  be 
proper:  he^noe  disturbed  and  insulted 
'eiB  all ;  though  h^  were  not  m^  ;  and 
I  say  ]t»  though  I  be  in  my  .own  hou^e, 
ai\d  I  be  bound  tQ  afiront- nobody;  but, 
dang  it,  that  genllemau  do  beat  all  I 
ever  camie  near ;  and  I  'ye  said  it,.though 
he  66  a  barrow  hdght."-^^  O— */"  said 
Sir  Lionel,  and,  walking  down  the  room, 
with  affected  nonchaldnce^  he  bedkoned 
me ;  and  taking  Valentine  by  the  arm, 
went  out  of  the  room.  I  was  feUowittg*, 
when  Violetta,  fofgetting  apparently 
every  thing  but  a  sense  ^f  the  danger 
she  conceived  I  wasJn,  caught  my  hand, 
and,  with  teturs  in  her.  eyes,  said,  ^*  Don't 
go,  Marmaduke/*  All  eyes  wiere  upon 
my  father;  who  said  ".Go."  — "  O, 
they  Ml  fight,  they  .'11  %ht,"  cried  .several 
voices.-t-"  Pish!''  said  my  fhther;  and 
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led  me  out  of  the  room — my  ^ei  were 
certaittly  out  the  last    We  found  Sir 
Lionel  «nd  Valentine  in  the  hall :  **  Aqi 
I,"  said  die  baronet,  to  me,  *'  to  con- 
sider your  irttack  as  a  studied  affront 
upon  my  honour?*    ''  You  may  consi- 
der it  as  what  you  please,'*  said  I,"*-r 
••  O— h !"  said  he,  "  Your  card  thenT^ 
oflfering  his.     '*  Young  Sir,"  said  my 
father  to  him,  **  do  you  imagine,  after 
hating  insulted  a  room  full  of  females, 
you  possess  sufficient  claim  to  honour,  to 
entitle  you  to  demand  atijf  satisfaction 
for  being  reprehended  in  your  rudeness?'* 
'*  I  addressed  myself  to  your  son, 
sir,*^  said  Sir  Lionel,  *'  and  shan't  sub- 
mit to  be  schooled  by  his  £&ther,'* — (to 
me,)  *'  You  are  in  possession  of  my  re- 
quisition, sir;*' — haUing  out  hU  card.— 
'*  Sir  Lionel,  (said  I,)  when  your  con- 
duct is  that  of  a  gentleman,  you  may 
be  entitled  to  astc,  what  is  called,  gen- 
tlemanly satisfacticn;  but  I  do  not  at 
present  consider  myself  liable  to  be  re- 
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quired  to  defend  eoodiiet  which  resulted 
ffom  an  ungmUemaufy  ofienoe  ,0a  your 
jpArt;  oifered  to  a  lady » honouring  me  with 
heip  Qonveratttion;  and.  if  there  be  any 
juBlificatioo.  fordueUing»ujpona|Mriniei|ile 
of  honour!  that  principle  can  never  be 
pleaded  by  those  who  live  in  a  shameless 
violate  of.diaceney;  nor  by  those  on 
whose  existenoe  the  happinciss  of  others 
depend/' 

''  O— h  1"  said  he, ''  then  I  shall  post 
yQU."--"  Sir  Lionel/*  said  I,  "  if  you 
dare  take  a  liberty  with  myname*  now 
or  ip  future,  wherever  you  may  be,  I 
will  iuid  you,  and  inflict  the  chastise- 
ment due  from  a  man,  to  one  who  can 
degrade  that  chacacter/'  **Devilishfine/' 
said  he,  "  but  I  can't  hold  parley  with 
a  poltron/'  I  had  convinced  him  I  could 
stand  fire ;  but  had .  not  convinced,  him 

1  could  iwt  9kmd  insoience^^^I  knocked 
him  down, — I  could  not  avoid  tl~^'^  soroe 
himrigbc/^  said  a  sturdy  farmer  (who 
had  entered,  and  with  my  father,  pre* 
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Tented  Valentine's  interference,)  he 's 
big  enough  to  take  his  own  pert;  and 
if  he  canH  do  that,  let  un  tak'  a  licking, 
for  his  want  o'  mannersi  I  say.*' — -Sit  Lto* 
nelyWho  rose  rather  more  slowly  than  he 
feU^  said  *'  Cu9s  me,  but  this  is  peculiar. 
I  shall  not  retaliate  by  imttafing  the 
blackguard,  and  you  must  meet  me,  or 
resign  all  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  or  a  man  of  courage." — **  I 
challenge  you  now,''  said  I,  "  to  a  pro- 
per exertion  of  courage — ^follow  me," 
and  I  rushed  across  the  way,  for  a  noise 
outside  the  house,  and  screams  of  per- 
sons in  distress,  occasioned  the  hall 
door  to  be  opened;  and  we  beheld  a 
house,    in    which  were  several  small 
children,  in  flames — \  rushed  in — but 
saw  Sir  Uonet  no   more  —  I  returned 
from  the  house,  with  an  infant  in  my 
arms,  and  my  coat  and  hair  on  fire ;  I 
threw  the  infant  on  some  loose  straw, 
and  jumped   into  the  horse-pond — ^the 
children  were  all  saved  by  the  fanners 
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and  rustics,  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
lives ;  although  not  one  of  them  would 
have  fought  a  duel.  I  did  not  leave  the 
3pot  till  assured  all  were  safe ;  and  then 
I  ran  home.  My  father,  who  had  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  fiunily,  soon  fol- 
lowed me,  with  a  child  on  each  arm ; 
his  gallantry  not  allowing  my  mother 
to  carry  either,  lest  she  should  spoil  her 
paduasoy. 
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CHAP.  V, 


Whsn  my  father  and  mother  reached 
home,  the  infants  were  soothed  with 
sweetmeats,  and  pat  to  bed ;  and  I, 
having  previously  summoned  the  doctor, 
went  to  bed  as  quickly  as  I  could ; 
and  fell  into  so  sound  a  sleep,  through 
fatigue  and  flurry  that  I  didn't  dream 
even  of  Violetta  all  night— *isnt  it  odd  ? 
Three  days  I  was  obliged  to  keep  iii 
the  house ;  was  under  the  necessity  of 
having  my  head  shaved,  my  hair  had 
been  so  burned^;  but  my  father^s  hair- 
dresser, being  adroit  in  his  business^ 
made  me  a  wig  in  imitation  of  my  naiu- 
rat  hair,  so  cleverly,  that  the  difference 
Was  not  perceptible.    I  had  ^the  morlr- 
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fication  to  hear  that  Valentine,  early 
the  next  morning,  took  Violetta — where, 
no  one  knew — not  even  Mrs.  Wagstaff; 
who  came  over  to  see  how  I  was ;  and 
came  to  my  bed-side ;  for,  the  first  day, 
I  lay  in  bed,  by  the  doctor's  order. 
She  told  me  Violetta  could  not  write, 
she  inras  removed  so  suddenly ;  but  that 
she  herself  mouldy  before  I  went,  explain 
all  the  riddle  about  Sir  Lionel  and  Vio- 
letta ;  and  gave  me  before  she  left  me 
a  purse,  made  of  very  small  beads^  con- 
structed for  me  by  Violetta ;  the  beads 
.were  of  different  colours ;  and  on  each 
side  were  introduced  a  violet  and  prim- 
rqse  tunned  ^together^he  ftamfi  work  to 
which  the  lock  was  attached,  was  gold ; 
engraved  wilib a. cipher  M.  and  V. — and 
in  it  was  a  gold  seal,  detiice  a  primros6  and 
uotei  entwined — and  a  small  Wokei^  mA  a 
loci  of  her  hatr-r^W  which  she  had  been 
preparing  from  the  time  she  heard  I  was 
coming— for— she  well  kpew  how  I 
]boved  her:  though  I  little  knew  how 
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labe  leved  me.  How  I  gax&d  at  these 
presents,  and  how  I  ii»scd  them,  and 
how  I  Udied  to  them,  I  shdl  not  tay^-^ 
but  leave  all  young  loters  to  guesd,  fVom 
edepertenca-Hihe  was  mine^^thak  u^-her 
heart  was*~but  she  was  gone :  should  I 
erer  see  he^  inove?-»-I  gol  well;  and 
ny  tetm  for  retuning  to  town  come. 
Two  days  before  my  depaftote,  t  'saw 
Mrs.  WagstafT;  and  heard  the  pramised 
detail — ^whidi  I  siia}!  give  in  sabstknflOv 
omitting  all  the  old  lady's  says  9tus%  and 
says  1%  and  wys  ke*i,  and'  M^s  they  9^ 
and  whireupanfs^  amd  "whiruu^s^  and  y^ 
inow's^  and  you  see's,  ^e.  S^i.  Sfc,  lih^re 
were  so  many  of  chemi 

Sir  Lionel  and  Valentine  b^cdtne  first 
acquainted  on  die  moo-coutiBe  at  Kew^ 
market:  for  Valentine  was  fond  df  sporty 
and  wa&  mucli  richer  than  he  ehdse  to 
own:  theytdMlAoitM — as  boys  at  school 
say^o  a  Tery  considerable  bet,  whioh 
they  won :  and  nothing  binds  fMend^hip 
in  this  world  like  money*    Sir  Lionel 
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diaooTered  that  ValentiDe  had  irilenty; 
and  Valentine  discovered  that  Sir  Lionel 
had  a  go^dealate:  ^ndgood  estateabeing 
good  securiUea,  Valentine  had  anitdung 
for  vesting  some  part  of  his  dO,00(M.— 
for  he  had  it«^in  such.  Now,  oppw- 
tunely,  Sir  Lionel  wanted  mbney ;  who 
does  not  in  ihejie  remarkable  iines  ? — 
and,  in  short,  Valentine  lent  him  flO,00(V. 
on  mortgage.  Valentine  fell  in  lore  with 
Sir  LioneVs  estate ;  and  Sir  Lionel  fell 
in  love  with  Valentine'^  daughter.  Va- 
lentine had.  learned  tricks,  on  the  turf, 
and  made  Sir  Lionel  suppose  him  richer 
than  he  was;  for  he  took  it  inhfs  head 
that  his  daughter  would  grace  a  title. — 
<'  Lady  Lovel,"  said  he-^to  Mis.  Wag- 
staff—*'*  it  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  her : 
|ie  is  taken  with  the  girl:  and  having 
spread  the  net,  III  lure  him  into  it*'— 
.The  way  he  began  was  to  press  Sir 
Lionel  .for  his  money;  for  the  mortgage 
:was  conditional :  and  there  were  condi- 
tions which  Sir  Lionel  could  not  fulfil 
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at  the  pfop6r  time;  and  tkm  to fae  asked 
for  the  money,  with  a  gentle  intimation 
9f  foreclosing  if  it.waiEi  net  fortHeenmigf, 
W98  awibwaid— -and  Valentine  still  kejyt 
contriving  to  get  him  deeper  in  debt; 
.«il<l  even  borrowed  money  himself  for 
that  pufpoae.  In  ^ondnsion  it  was  set- 
lled-^that  Sir  liiMiel  should  marry  Yio- 
l^ttft;  «idyalentine(who!hadlncldlygot 
4  90^000/;  pnae.in  the  lottery)  shoiild  add 
10»00(M.  more!  to  the  money  due  for  the 
•mortgage/as  Violetta's  finrtune ;  and  the 
baronet wacto^iifttle  an  income  adequate 
to  sneh  i|  &rtnne  upo»  her,  in  case  of 
his  death.  Violetta,  who  lored  her  father 
as  all  gDOfd  childreii  should  lovis  their 
•parents/: was. now  acquainted  wkh  the 
etrckunstanoe :  and  cmtManded-^^to  lotc 
Sit  Lionel—isn't  it  odd'?  and  afterwards 
to  AofKHirand  #iey  him.  She  said,  **  It 
was  possible  she  might  be  able  to  oi^ 
,him — ^bat,  to  Iwe-  and  hMimr  him  were 
out  of  the  question .    She  was  eanrnmnded 
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to  ide  Uth-^btttidden  to  tMaak  of  any^ 
hody  else — ^the  *^  fau  iad**  was  noboJ^ 
now-Hshe  was  thfeatened  with  the  pa* 
rentaS  cune  if  'she  did  liet  accept  Sir 
Liohel  aa  a  suitor ;  aiid  appev  to  do  so 
ilk  the  fae«  of  the  iwbrUv  /j^dbwutlmi, 
through  the  tyrtanj;  of  her  fidher,  and 
the  iveaDnesi  ttf  h^r  suitbr,  exhibited  to 
the  pMki^  ghad  as  the  iateniai  of  Sir 
Lioti^  liad  forced  to  wear  an  appear- 
ance of  content  when  hor^  heart  was 
afanost  breaking.  She  alwaya  ih^/ugM 
I  loved  her:  but. a^  she  nerer  heard 
anything  of  me,  and  as  my.  parents  were 
cool  to  her,  sh6  dbubted ;  and  in  a  suUea 
sort  of  desliiur  suhoittted  to  peiseeutioA 
with  an  l^fipearance  of  resignation.**-*' 
The  duel  first  foused  her  to  something 
like  hope,  that  I  had  nbt  forgotten  her. 
Bob's  ruie  with  the  wioUt'wnd  primroses 
and  the  reports  he  spread^  tncMased  the 
feelii^  to  MlM/hope— the  rest  yon  know, 
reader.  Their  marriage  was  once  fixed. 
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and  pofttpooed  in  oonsequenee  of  Vio«. 
letta's  affecting  illness :  anotber  time  it 
was  fixed,  and  Sir  Lionel  found  a  pre- 
text for  putting  it  off:  iisn*t  it  odd?  In- 
deed, Valentine  had  not  peaetwtion 
enough  to  964  that  all  his.  Iqv^  Iojp  Vio* 
letta  was  feigned:  but  Yalentin/e  was 
useful  to  him ;  and  he  was  so  muoh  in 

A 

Yalenti||0'Bd«bt;  and  Valentine  in- debt 
on  account,  of  monies:  bonrQwed  for  Sir 
Lionel,  that  Valentine  began  to .  be 
afraid  ot  losing. by  the  i»gain  if  h<  did 
not  stick  clpse  to  him :  ^r  if  he  fore-, 
closed,  he  migbt  get  his  money,  bikt 
lose  tb^  maU^ :  besides  tl|e  pcobability 
of  being  \p£t  himself  to. pay  the  monies, 
not  only  that  he  had  borrawed  for  him, 
but  the  money  which,  by  Sir  Liof^ers 
art,  he  had  been  induced  to  be(;ome  se- 
curity for :  and,  if  the  matdi  were  pit,toff 
too  long,  he  n^ight  get  so  implica^d  ii^ 
Sir  Lionel's  affiurs  that  the  alliance 
would  turn  out  a  baulk  instead  .9^  a 
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benefit:  hence  he  began  to  be  seriously 
uneasy ;  and  to  repent  his  intimaey  with 
Sir  L. :  especially  after  the  election  bu- 
siness had  not  only  dipped  deeply  into 
Yalentiiie's  purse,  but  had  lost  him  his 
popularity  with  his  neighbours.  Thus 
stood  albirs  when  I  returned  home.  1 
acquainted  my  fkdier  and  mother  with 
the  whole  I  had  heard ;  told  them  all 
that  had  passed  between  Violetta  and 
me ;  shewed  them  the  purse  and  seal 
and  locket;  and  discovered  that  they 
knew  the«  substance  of  all  I  had  heard 
l<Mig  befi>re  ;  that  they  loved  Violetta, 
for  they  plainly  saw  she  was  sacrificing 
her  heart  at  the  shrine  of  Duty:  and 
would  have  been  proud  of  such  a  daugh- 
ter-in-law. Moreover,  my  father  said 
the  modems  could  produce  as  many  such 
daughters  as  the  ancients  ;  let  Fubbs  say 
what  he  would — but,  as  they  despaired 
of  my  ever  having  her,  they  wished  to 
nip  in  the  bud  what  appeared  to  them 
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a  fruitless  hope**-«a  usel^s  passion ; 
and  therefore  gave  me  no  encourage- 
ment. *'  And  now,  my  bojr/*  said  my 
father,  act  lilce  a  man  of  honour, — 
that  is,  a  christian  ;  and  a  man  of  dis^ 
cretion ;  and  that  is,  of  common  sense — 
in  regard  to  Yioletta;  and  I  leave  you 
to  yourself — your  happiness  shall  be 
mine — you  are  to  marry,  not  I— f  pleased 
myself;  you  have  my  free  will  to  pleaie 
yourself;  and  if  you  get  Yioletta,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  you  will  be  as  happy  as 
your  father  has  been,  and  is.'\ — My  mo- 
ther wiped  a  tear  of  joy  from  her  eyes — 
we  all  three  wiped  many,  when  we 
parted — ^but,  as  my  time  with  Tunzey 
was  nearly  out,  I  was  soon  to  return 
and  settle  with  them,  and  be  architect 
and  surteyar-general  to  the  whole  country — 
isn't  it  odd  ?  I  went  melancholy  tabed 
that  night :  and  sat  in  my  room  loolcing 
at  the  candle — there  was  a  letter  in  it — 
from  Yioletta  thought  I — then  there  was 
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a  ioindmg'Sheet — ^for  me  tliougfat  I. — ^Nbt, 
reader,  that  I  believed  in  such  nonsense: 
but  I  was  hipped,  and  wrote 

TO   MY   TAPER. 

Taper»  how  cheery-bright  thoo'rt  seen, 
While  haifning  to  decay  : 

Yet  thy  own  briUiance  is  the  mean 

That  wastes  thy  form  away* 

The  pale,  consampti?e  wretch,  who  smiles, 

And  hectic  cheek  which  glows, 
But  mimic  thee  ;  for  each  beguiles^ 

By  brightness,  latent  woes, 

That  cheek's  florescence  is  the  Jiamc 

Which  feeds  upon  the  heart: 
That  smile  deaths  with  a  brighter  name, 

The  plumage  of  the  dart. 

Thou  art  the  poet's  emblem  bright, 

A  fervid,  melting,  elf; 
Who,  while  he  bums  for  others'  light, 

Unpitied«.wastes  himself! 

Wish  not  that  the  god4  had  made  thcc 
pocticaL 
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In  a  long  conversation  I  had  with  my 
dtar  Mrs.  Wagstafi;  we  laid  a  plan 
about  a  correspondence  with  Violetta, 
should  she  come  back — ''  God  knows/' 
said  she,  *'  my  brother  is  not  the  same 
man.''  In  fact  he  was  fonder  of  St. 
Crispin  than  St.  Valentine — Sir  Lionel 
had  taught  him  to  drink:  Sir  Lionel 
had  taught  him  to  be — no  better  than 
he  should  be.  I  had  now  to  part  from 
my  parents.  Parting  with  friends  is 
both  bitter  and  sweet:  'tis  bitter  to 
leare  them ;  but  the  hour  of  ^departure 
elicits  such  manifestations  of  affection, 
that  these  are — ^what  there  always  is  in 
Heaven's  ordinances — "  A  present  help 
in  time  of  trouble." — ^Though  the  evil 
one  scatter  tares,  the  good  angel  is  there 
sowing  the  good  seed:  and  %ht%t  take 
the  deepest  root. 

This  parting  with  friends  is  like  a 
summer  evening,  when  the  sun  is  going 
down ;  and  when,  to  make  us  as  cheer- 
ful as  he  can,  he  gilds  every  casement ;' 
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to  dazzle  us  by  the  glitter,  and  dfaw  off 
reflection  from  the  event  of  his  depar- 
ture, till  it  comes ;  while  he  gives  every 
object  a  mellower  tint ;  and  one  never 
looks  on  a  mellow  tint  without  the 
mind's  imbibing  something  of  its  repose. 
Good-bye — bless  you  all !  —All's  right ! 
— :toot!  toot!  toot! — ^yaeup! — Fm  off 
for  London. 
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CHAP.  VL 


Mt  companions  in  the  stage  were, 
a  square^et  Jew:  an  athletic  military 
officer :  a  stout  quaker :  a  fat  gentleman ; 
and  a  fat  lady,  with  her  son  Neddy, 
about  twelve  years  old,  on  her  lap ;  or, 
allowed  by  courtesy  to  squeeze  in  on 
the  seat — four  in  a  row — in  the  dog-days 
too  f — ^but,  as  Terence  once  said — from 
the  beautiful  Sterne — with  a  little  twist 
of  the  maning, 

**  Heaven  tempers  the  lamb  to  the  shorn  wind" 

Seven  inMdes,  and  we  bote  it  l-^-isn't  it 
odd? — ^To  be  sure  they  weffe  only  li- 
censed to  carry  m  mMu-^the  act  not 
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determining  whether  they  were  to  be 
long  or  short  sixes — which  makes  a  dif- 
ference in  the  diameter — but  then — "  In 
London  (said  I,  in  my  description,) 
every  body  takes  leave  without  license : 
and  this  was  a  London  coach :  and  who 
ever  cares  a  farthing  for  the  horses? — 
when  they  are  done  up,  more  are  to  be 
had."  Did  you  never  see  mne — Pa  and 
Ma^  Aunt  Spriggins,  the  two  big  gawkeys^ 
two  middlings,  and  the  two  little  pets — all 
in  the  family  go-cart? — or,  on  a  hot 
day,  the  family  oven,  drawn  by — one 
horse?  and  this  is  called  a  party  of  plea* 
sure — ^at  any  rate  the  horse  has  none  of 
the  pleasure— 9  to  1 ! — ^long  odds  !— 
We  were  all  sulky  at  first — as  usual: 
came  to  by  degrees,  as  itsual:  then,  all 
talked  at  once,  or  as  we  could  edge  a 
word  in,  as  usual;  and  nonsense  took 
its  turn  oftener  than  common  sense — as 
%$sual — not  only  in  a  stage  coach,  but 
every  where  else. 
The  fat  gentleman,  pointing  out  to 
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me  a  broken  and  picturesque  stUe,  said, 
punningly,  that's  "  Skeme's  style ;" — 
''  Where,  friend,  (said  the  quaker,  look* 
ing  out,)  is  Sterne'*  style?''  "In  Hol- 
bom/'  said  Master  Neddy. "  Great  Turn- 
stile and  Little  Turnstile  too  ;'*— "  Ah, 
he  knows ;  do'nt  you,  Neddy?"  said  his 
mamma,  "  vy  he  vent  all  the  vay  to  Yapping 
von  day  by  himself" 

**  Our  cattle  go  but  slowly,"  said  the 
quaker." — "  The  spirit  doesn't  move 
'em,"  said  the  officer.  — "  Friend,"  re- 
turned the  quaker,  *'  thou  art  handling 
a  weapon  thou  dost  not  understand;  and 
when  thou  appliest  the  shibboleth  of 
another's  creed,  charity,  as  well  as  good 
sense,  should  induce  thee  to  apply  it 
innocently." 

''  I  meant  nothing  personal,  I  assure 
you,'"  said  the  officer;  "  I  made  use  of  a 
common  expression,  in  the  same  thought- 
less way  in  which  common  expressions 
generally  are  used."  "  I  perceived  thou 
did'st,"  replied  the  quaker,  "  and  there- 
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fore  took  the  liberty  to  renind  thee  of 
it ;  the  express  ton  is  used  conmumfy^  as 
thou  sayest,  in  derision  >of  our  persua- 
sion -*  yet,  young  friend»  light  allmioAs 
to  sacred  subjects  are  always  rash,  and 
never  witty ;  and  the  subject  in  question 
should  never  be  alluded  to  but  witii  the 
utmost  awe.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  to 
be  grieved  with  impunity — ^diere  is  one 
sin  pardonless ;  and  trifling  with  danger 
may,  at  last,  draw  us  insensibly  into 
it — excuse  me,  friend.** 

"  Certainly,  sir/'  modestly,  said  the 
officer,  ''  I  never  saw  the  subject  in  that 
light  before :  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
caution.'* 

*'  What!  a  young  military  officer  and 
not  quiz  the  quaker  ?" — ^Why  should  he  ? 
I  see  no  more  reason  why  a  soldier 
should  be  a  coxcomb,  than  a  parson  a 
prig  ;  and  though  there  are  more  than 
fpmntum  suffidt  of  both  cloths,  it  does 
not  prove  that  the  army  is  composed  of 
the   one,  or  the  church  of  the  other : 
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Let  a  fool  put  on  a  red  coat,  or  a  black 
coat,  or — your  coat  (Sir  Lionel's  I 
mean,)  it  wpa't  clptange  his  nature — Isn't 
it  odd  .^<— I  don't  know  am  gentleman 
more  <^  a  genttenum  than  a  gentleman 
soliSer,  **  Pray,  sir,"  said  I  to  the  Jew, 
sappofliag  him  deep  in  the  alley — 
**  There  mo  certain  associations  Cwrote 
If  &C.J  incoasideiately  indulged,  and 
which  are  inyeterately  prevalent  in 
London ;  such  as  identifying  quackery 
with  physic ;  legerdemain  with  law ; 
violence  and  whiggism;  servility  and 
toryism;  nonsense  and  a  new  play; 
trash  and  a  new  novel;  rhyme  and 
poetry ;  nobility  and  fashion,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
Ac,  qs  well  as  'Change-alley  with  a 
Jew. — **  Pmy,  sir,  (said  I,)  how  are  pre- 
sent affidrs  likely  to  affect  the  funds?" 
"I  don't  know,  (replied  he,)  I  have 
nothing  to  do  mid  de  funds;  and  I 
never '  troubles  my  head  mid  any  ting 
but  my  own  pusiness/' — "  Every  body 
here  (wrote  I  in  my  description  of  Lon« 
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don,)  trouble  themselves  about  eveiy 
body  else's  business  instead  of  their 
own:  and  that's  the  reason  why  no- 
body's business  goes  right/* — [I  wrote 
— mentai/y— "  to  except  the  Jew  when  I 
got  to  town."]  The  quaker  said,  **  Stocks 
look  up,  friend;" — "  I  'm  sorry  for 
that,*'  said  the  lady,  '*  for  I  vants  to  buy 
in,  when  I  gets  to  Lunnun — (with  a  look 
of  importance,)— I  hope  they'll  fall  ;"— 
''  Why,  ma*am,"  said  the  officer,  **  should 
you  wish  inconvenience  to  others  for 
the  sake  of  your  own  private  advan- 
tage ?"  —  "I  honour  thy  sentiment, 
friend,'*  said  the  quaker,  apparently  de- 
lighted with  the  opportunity  to  com- 
mend.—" Fell,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  don't 
see  for  my  part,  (she  had  sat  swelling 
from  the  time  the  officer  addressed  her,) 
I  don't  see,  for  my  part,  any  harm  in 
mhmg  the  stocks  down ;  it's  all  in  the 
oay  of  trade :  I  wishes  to  sell,  Neddy 
here  Dishes  to  buy ;" — •*  Yes,  I  should 
like  to  buy  some  gingerbread,  ma,*'  said 
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Neddy,  **  but  you  vofCt  give  me  m 
money."  *•  Fat  a  fool  the  boy  is,"  said 
she — "  Ah,  he  kmwss*'  (thought  I,) — I 
vishcs  to  sell,  you  t^ishes  to  buy,*'  (to 
the  Jew.) — "  Never  tished  any  ting  of 
the  kind  in  my  life,  ma'am/'  said  the 
Jew ; — "  Pooh  !"  said  the  lady,  "  I  only 
st^^us  it  by  way  of  argement :  I  oishea 
to  sell,  and  rants  the  stocks  up:  you 
oishes  to  buy,  and  cants  'em  down — all 
as  it  should  be;  every  von  for  them- 
selves, and  God  for  us  alU  I  say.*' — 
*'  Ma  always  says  that,"  said  Neddy 
*'  don*t  you  remember,  ma,  how  my  aunt 
laughed  ven  you  said  so,  that  Ve  time 
that  you  cut  the  old  ooman's  string 
shorter,  to  make  it  fit  the  fender  you 
sold  her,  because  you  hadn't  von  long 
enough  ?*'  "  Ah,  he  knows,'*  thought  L 
'« Eh  !  you  little  blab,'*  said  she,  ''  but 
it  vas  no  more  nor  this,  gentlemen ;  I 
know^d  she  *d  come  back  again,  and  vile 
she  va9  gone  I  got  a  fender  the  proper 
fiixe;  so  I  s'cwred  my  customer:  thats 
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all,  and  wre  vm  the  harm  of  that?" — 
'*  Dids't  thou  not  oblige  her  to  take  the 
fender  thou  procuredst  in  her  absence, 
whether  she  liked  it  or  no,  friend  ?'• 
said  the  quaier.  "  Dat's  only  a  secret 
of  trade/'  said  the  Jew.  **  Veil,"  said 
she,  in  return,  "  and  a  very  good  secret 
too  :  I  suppose  you  never  intys  bad 
shillings,  and  passes  'em  too"*— 'with  a 
swell  of  triumph.  "  Yen  I  puys  ped 
shillings,'*  said  the  Jew,  **  I  ahniys  does 
de  pest  I  can  mid  'em."  *'  He  ought  to 
ctit  the  shillings,  oughtn^t  he,  ma  ?'*  said 
Neddy.  "  To  be  sure,"  said  Mamma. 
The  Jew— «  If  God  is  for  all  dem  vat 
cutck  de  shtrings;  he's  mid  all  dey  vat 
doesn't  cut  de  shillings."  The  coach 
door  opened — "  Please  to  remember  the 
coachman ;  I  go  no  farther."  The  Jew 
didn't  cut  the  shilling  here ;  for  he  gave 
one  instantly :  Mama  4Sd^  for  she  gave 
only  iixpenee :  the  rest  gave  what  was 
proper — the  door  was  shut  again  and 
we  {proceeded. 
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*>  I  don't  like  such  /imposition/'  said 
Mamma,  **  we  pay«  our  fares  and  that's 
enough."  **  Civility,  money,  friend/* 
said  the  quaker,  ''is  necessary  any- 
where ;  and  comfort  and  attention  must 
be  purchased  every  where."  ''  These 
little  gratuitous  expenses/'  said  the  of- 
ficer, "  are  the  tolte  policy  pays  to  con- 
venience; the  horses  shod  with  silver 
generally  go  the  lightest/'  '*  Vy  they 
never  shoes  horses  with  silver.  Ah !  I 
knows,"  said  Neddy,  imowingly.  '*  Ah^ 
he  knows,'*  said  L  ''  No,  my  dear,'' 
Baid  mamma,  **  the  gentleman  only  means 
the  coachman  drives  better  wn  he*s 
l^yped.**  *^  Ah,  Ma  knows,"  said  Neddy 
--Isn't  it  odd  ?  thought  I.  We  talked 
on  till  we  stopped  to  dinner.  Every 
body  knows  what  a  stage  coach  dinner 
18— *oM  acquaintances  and  new  wine: 
Just  time  enough  to  say  gmce,  pay  the 
bill,  and  leave  the  dinner  behind  you ; 
besides  someliiing  to  the  waiter  for 
staying  out  of  the  room — so  I  needn't 
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describe  more.  I  took  it  in  my  head  to 
stop  the  rest  of  the  day  here,  and  dine 
decently ;  so  I  wished  my  companions 
a  pleasant  journey. 

The  officer  took  it  into  his  head  he'd 

stop  too Ha — ah!  thought  I.     "  A 

brace  of  game  always/*  said  Tunzey, 
when  he  saw  but  one  pheasant  at  table, 
and  two  to  eat  it.  My  companion  was 
a  sensible,  and  an  elegant  young  man;  a 
lieutenant  of  in&ntry ;  his  name  Arttur- 
ton :  we  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
day  pleasantly  indeed;  and  next  mom* 
ing  agreed  to  post  it  to  London,  that  we 
might  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  tete-d-Ute, 
congenial  with  our  feelings;  without 
the  interruption  of  more  Neddies  and 
their  Mammas.  Captain  Artherton  — 
C  Lieutenants/'  said  I,  &c.t  are  always 
captains,)  had  obtained  two  months* 
leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment,  to 
visit  his  friends  in  London ;  and  was 
as  eager  to  arrive  there  as  myself; 
that  was  another  reason  for  our  posting 
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it;  and  a  third  reason  was,  Artherton 
wished  to  go  by  a  cross  road,  for  the 
pleasure  of  obsernng  a  prospect,  which 
he  said  was  the  most  beauty  he  ever 
saw. 

"  About  this  time  twelvemonth/' 
said  he,  '^  I  was  thrown  from  my  horse, 
and  found  senseless  by  a  cottager,  who 
conveyed  me  very  humanely  into  his 
house,  where  I  stayed  a  week  before 
I  was  again  fit  to  travel ;  we  shall  pass 
the  place  in  our  way ;  and  I  shall  re* 
joice  in  calling  to  see  how  my  worthy 
hosts  are,  who  certainly  saved  my  life ; 
and  I  have  brought  them  a  little  present 
in  my  portmanteau." 

This,  thought  I,  must  be  his  only 
reason  for  going  out  of  his  way ;  and 
he  who  would  not  agree  to  go  out  of 
his  way  to  enjoy  the  sweet  prospect 
of  gratitude  making  an  offering  to  hu- 
manity, deserves  to  be  doomed  to  travel 
for  ever  in  the  high  road,  smothered 
with  dust,  and  crammed  with  twelve 
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insides.  We  had  gone  some  miles  out 
of  the  direct  rood  to  London,  when  I 
discovered  that  I  knew  that  we  had  eb* 
tered  upon — "  Not  far  from  here  Ar- 
therton/*  said  I, ''  lives  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  giris  I  ever  saw." — "  Indeed!" 
said  he,  looking  a  little  comical,--^*  It 
was  upon  this  very  spot,*'  said  he,  ''  I 
was  thrown  from  my  horse."'—"  Indeed  ?*" 
said  I — and—*'  if  it  should  be,"  thought 
I — the  driver  having  dropped  his  whip, 
checked  his  horses  to  recover  it ;  and, 
while  we  were  stopping,  we  were  at- 
tracted by  an  exclamation — "  Tunder 
and  nouns  there  s  the  both  of  'em.**  We  in- 
stantly turned  towards  the  direction  of 
the  voice,  and  saw  Terence  O'Shaugh- 
nessy.  *'  Come  out  of  that,''  said  he, 
*'  and  see  what  there'll  be  in  the  cottage, 
any  way."  Out  we  jumped,  ordering 
the  driver  to  follow  us ;  and  amid  hear- 
ty greetings  with  the  honest  Irishman, 
trudged  along  to  the  cotti^e.  I  ob- 
served Artherton's  face  brighten  up  as 
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he  approached  it — ns  did  mine ;  and  I 
observed  he  was  as  much  busied,  though 
not  in  so  direct  a  tnanner,  in  scruti- 
nizing my  looks,  as  I  was  in  analyzing 
his — isn't  it  odd?  I  purposely,  inquired 
after  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage  ge- 
nerally  ;  and  Artherton  was  as  \lti\e  per- 
sonal in  his  inquiries  as  myself — Te- 
rence answered,  as  it  happened,  in  ge- 
nerals ;  and  as  we  approached  the  cot- 
tage we  heard  an  iitfant  cry — at  that 
moment  I  discovered — not  the  longitude, 
Jbut  something  very  like  it;  for  Arther- 
ton's  face  was  as  long  as  my  arm — and 
Terence's  I  could  not  describe — it  ex- 
hibited such  a  mixture  of  vexation,  and 
apprehension ;  and  was  screwed  up  with 
so  ludicrous  a  twist,  I  could  scarcely 
forbear  laughing — "  blood  and  ouns!" 
said  he  to  himself;  and  bustled  forward 
to  enter  the  eottage  first ;  but  I  was  de- 
termined he  should  not;  and  stuck  as 
<close  to  him  as  calumny  does  to  misfor- 
tune. We  entered  together,  and  I  saw 
a  lovely  infant  in  Judy's  lap;  and  a 
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young  female,  (whose  face  I  did  not 
see;  but  she  had  much  the  figure  of 
Kathleen,)  slipped  out  of  the  room — isn*t 
it  odd? — ^Terence,  unobserved  by  Ar- 
therton,  looked  at  me,  and,  putting  his 
finger  to  hislips,  taughtme  that  he  wished 
me  to  be  neither  curious  nor  communica- 
tive— I  looted  him  a  satisfactory  artswer, 
and  began  with  *'  Ah,  Mrs.  Shaugh- 
nessy,  how  d'ye  do  ?  you  little  expected 
to  see  me  ;  or  my  companion  ?  *'  Sure 
and  sowly  sir,'*  said  she, ''  and  I  didn't — 
Terence,  get  the  gentlemen  sates,'' 
and  she  seemed  as  confused  as  her  hus- 
band ;  who  placed  behind  me  the  only 
chair  in  the  room  which  had  but  three 
legs ;  and  while  Artherton  was  paying 
his  respects  to  Judy,  I  was  paying  mine 
to  the  cottage  floor.  **  O,  the  powers ! 
Terence,"  said  Judy,  **  what  have  you 
been  after  doing?" — "  Only  flooring  me 
in  a  friendly  way,"  said  I — "  Arrah,*' 
said  Terence,  **  I'm  taken  so  unawares, 
I  don't  know  what  I  am  about ;  it  was 
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that  same  chair  that  tumbled  down  the 
little  gentleman  in  the  big  wig,  last 
night;  and,  when  I*m  bothered,  if  there 
be  a  wrong  way  of  doing  any  thing 
right,  Terence  is  the  boy  for  it."  I  was 
soon  seated  firmly;  and  Judy  said, 
^*  Here,  Terence,  draw  the  ale,  while  I 
spread  the  table,"  and  popping  out  of 
the  room,  and  returning  toithaut  the  in- 
fant, she  set  about  the  task ;  without  in- 
quiring whether  or  no  we  required 
refreshment,  but— ^ 

^^  Great  talkers  do  tbe  least,  d'ye  see."* 

The  table  was  spread  in  an  instant,  and 
we  sat  down;  Artherton  appeared  to 
have  no  appetite — I  had— yet  we  all 
seemed  a  little  disconcerted — Terence 
tried  to  be  comical,  and  made  bulls 
purposely,  to  make  us  laugh ;  and  we  did 
laugh,  in  compliment ;  but  with  as  little 
mirth  as  every  body  laughs  who  puts  the 
visible  muscles  in  motion  merely  for  good 
manners. — ''  That's  Kathleen's  child," 
thought  I^ — Artherton  seemed  to  think 
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so  too—'*  How^s  Kathleen  ?'*  said  I,  with 
a  little  embarrassment,  for  fear  the 
question  should  in  any  way  betray  the 
confidence  Terence  had  imposed  on  me 
— «  Pretty  well,"  said  Terence,  "  she 
iMrit  be  at  home  now.**  "  We  none  of 
us  seem  to  be  at  home,"  thought  I — 
Artherton  stifled  a  sigh  in  the  direction 
of  my  ear,  as  he  turned  round,  that  none 
might  hear  it.  **  That  was  a  beautiful  in- 
fimt  you  had  here  when  we  came  in,"  said 
he.  '*  He's  fishing,"  thought  I ;  the  bait 
wouldn't  do — ^Terence  and  his  wife  were 
odd  fish,  and  were  shy ;  they  w^re  deaf 
to  the  inquiry. 

The  repast  over,  Artherton  ordered 
the  driver,  (who  had  been  regaled,  as 
well  as  his  horses  baited,)  to  bring  in 
his  portmanteau :  out  of  which  he  pio- 
duced  a  ^  silver  tankard,  ciphered  TJO. , 
and,  presenting  it  to  Terence,  said, 
''  You  must  add  to  the  kindness  I  ex- 
perienced when  here  last,  by  accepting 
this,  as  a  proper  receptacle  for  your  ex- 
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cellent  ale ;  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
worthy  O'Rourke,  of  whom  you  told 
me/'  "  Power  of  St.  Patrick,''  said 
O'Shaughnessy,  '*  wiU  I  be  such  an  in- 
truder on  your  generosity.  Sir  ?"  "  An 
indulger  of  my  gratitude,  rather,"  said 
Artherton ;  and,  filling  the  tankard  from 
the  pitcher,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips  and 
gare  •*  O^Rourkc,*' — which  was  drank 
round  from  the  tankard;  and  the  ale 
went  down  so  sweetly,  the  tankard  tootf 
down  after  it — ^but  not  the  same  way. 
Artherton  then  produced  a  handsome 
gown  piece,  of  which  he  requested 
Judy's  acceptance.  '*  O,  fait  now,  and 
Captain  Artherton,  (said  Judy,)  I'm 
ashamed  that  youM  be  after  thinking 
any  more  of  the  little  sarvice  of  duty  we 
did ;  and  here  toc'U  be  robbing  you  for 
it/'  "Don't  men/io»  it,"  thought  I.— 
''  Wear  it  for  my  sake,"  said  Artherton. 
She  curtsied  thanks  and  acceptance: 
and  he  now  opened  a  black  case,  in 
which  were  a  neat  gold  necklace,  and 
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ear-rings,  and  locket,  enriched  by  a 
few  pearls,  tastefully  disposed,  "These," 
said  he,  "  I  intended  for — Kathleen," — 
and  he  faltered  a  little — **  she  is  not 
here,  and — perhaps," — "  She  won't  be 
here  for  some  time,"  said  Terence. 
Artherton  seemed  not  to  know  how  to 
act — ^he  could  not  get  at  what  he  want- 
ed ;  and— something  stuck  in  his  throat 
when  he  attempted  to  speak — ^the  child's 
ptq)  spoon^  perhaps,  for  that  was  missing, 
as  well  as  the  child ;  and  when  he  en* 
tered  he  certainly  devoured  the  child 
and  all  appertaining  to  it— «-*with  his 
eyes.  "  If  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  these 
trifles  would  be  accepted  by  Kathleen, 
I  should  consider  the  distinction  of 
being  so  recollected  by  her  as  too  ho- 
nourable not  to  increase  the  gratitude 
which  the  trouble  she  took  with  me  ex- 
cited." Terence  and  Judy  looked  at  each 
other,  and  both  looked  grave — "  Arrah 
now,'*  said  Terence,  "  I'm  bothered 
to  acknowledge   your  honour's  good- 
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ness;  and  to  be  the  mattes  of  refu- 
sing it;  but  Kathleen  is  the  property 

of  another,  and "    "  I  understand 

you/'  said  Artherton,  putting  up  the 
jewels — "  give  Captain  Artherton's  com- 
pliments to  her,  and  tell  her  he  will  ever 
preserve  a  grateful  impression  of  her 
kindness  •/' — and  turning  to  me — "  we'd 
better  be  going,"  said  he ;  when,  who 
should  walk  in  but  the  lUUe  man  in  the 
big  fdg,~"  "  Why,  Pubbs,"  said  I,  "  is 
it  holiday  time?"—"  Yes,"  said  he- 
questions  and  answers,  why  and  where- 
fore, followed  ;  I  handed  him  the  three- 
legged  chair;  and  the  chair,  himself  and 
his  wig  instantly  made  the  three  points 
of  a  triangle.  '*  If  school's  up,  your  e 
dawn"  said  I,  ''  a  proof  that  the  modem 
quadruped  is  preferable  to  the  ancient 
tripod." — "  You  wont  be  hurt,  sir,  I 
hope  ?"  said  Terence,  raising  him  from 
the  floor, — I  officiously  replacing  his 
wig.  "  Hurt,"  said  he,  "  no — but  the 
next  trick  he  plays  me,  1*11  forgive  him." 
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''  A  bai^^ain/'  said  I,  **  here's  too  it," 
drinking  and  presenting  him  the  ale,  widi 
which  he  washed  down  the  little  ill 
humour  he  exhibited;  and  as  he  had  only 
loolced  in  to  bid  Terence  farewell,  be- 
fore he  went  to  the  town  to  caU^  the 
London  coach,  we  inrited  him  to  take  a 
seat  in  the  chaise  with  us ;  which,  he 
gladly  accepted,  and  we  set  off  together — 
I,  whispering  to  Artherton,  ''  We  havn't 
seen  your  prospect  yet/* — **  It  has  ya- 
nished/'  said  he — ^and  he  didn't  speak  a 
word  for  the  first  two  miles. 
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CHAP,  vii: 


FuBBs's  appearance  at  the  cottage,  I 
coald  not  account  for  otherwise,  than 
by  referring .  to  that  mystery  which  ap- 
peared in  every  thing  I  observed  con- 
nected with  that  cottage,  when  I  was 
there  with  0*Rourke ;  and  I  conceived 
lliat  Fubbs  had  been  there  on  some 
secret  commission  from  him :  bnt  I  could 
get  no  satisfactory  answer  to  any  in- 
qoiryl  made  of  him — ^wasn't  it  odd?-^for 
wbitAi,  (having  had  his  pardon  before- 
hand), I  determined  to  take  some  plea- 
sant revenge.  It  was  eertairtly  Kath- 
le^fn  I  saw,  thongfat  I^<uid  then  the 
child—and  then  O'Rourke's  taydtety-^ 
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and  then  such  a  lovely  girl  as  Kath- 
leen in  such  a  remote  place — and  the 
daughter  of  people  she  did  not  re- 
semble— I  did  not  l(now  what  to  think — 
appearances — '*  In  London/'  said  I«  in 
my  description,  *'  people  judge  only  by 
appearances;  which  are  nine  times  in 
ten  false. — How  loving  that  couple  in 
company  are! — bless  you  they're  not 
at  home — how  patriotkally  that  member 
speaks — he's  out — and  how  loyally  the 
other — he's  in — cum  mtdtis  o/m,  cmterU 
paribus — isn't  it  odd?" 

"  Appearances  deceive,"  thought  I — 
''  O'Rourke's  nobleness ;  Terence's  ho- 
nesty; Fubbs's  integrity;  and  Kath- 
leen's innocence — impossible  there  can 
be  anything  wrong — the  girl's  married — 
but  why  stUl  mystery? — ^it's  odd,  cer- 
tainly; time  will  shew,  as  Welford 
said." 

About  six,  we  stopped  to  dine ;  but 
we  sat  down  to  dinner  not  half  so  gaily 
as  Artherton  and  I  did  the  day  before. 
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He  concluded,  as  I  did,  that  Kathleen 
was  married:  and  his  prospect  had  va- 
nished. I  had  revolved  in  my  mind 
some  mode  of  playing  Fiibbs  a  trick : 
and  thinking  it  would  serve  to  revive 
Artherton's  spirits,  I  conferred  with 
him  on  the  subject.  To  bring  it  about 
effectually,  and  that  we  might  have  one 
more  pleasant  evening  together  before 
we  parted,  I  proposed  our  remaining  at 
the  inn  till  next  morning ;  to  which  he 
agreed,  and  Fubbs  was  easily  induced 
to  acquiesce.  We  laid  our  plan  before 
dinner,  and  pushed  the  bottle  about, 
not  forgetting  the  rum  toddy,  which 
our  magister  preferred  to  the  most 
esteemed  wines.  After  our  wine,  Ar- 
therton  and  I  slipped  out,  severally, 
leaving  Fubbs  over  his  toddy  and  the 
Times  newspaper:  and  strolling  into 
the  fields,  we  gathered  a  quantity  of 
the  same  tormentors  with  which  I  for- 
merly  lined  Fubbs's  wig. 
When  we  returned,  the  waiter  told 
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u»  Fubbs  was  gone  for  a  walk.  I 
asoertaiaed  his  bedroom,  and,  slipping 
iafo  iU  strewed  the  A^p  seeds  between 
the  sheets  of  his  bed,  and  fastened 
packthread  to  the  top  of  the  clothes, 
which  were  turned  down ;  and  convey- 
ing the  string  under  the  counterpane 
brought  it  out  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
under  the  carpeting,  through  the  door- 
way, leaving  the  end  of  it  concealed 
hj  the  passage  cloth;  intending  when 
he  was  sufficiently  tormented  by  the 
hep  seeds,  to  pull  the  clothes  with  a 
jirk  down  upon  the  floor.  Keiy  mih 
chievaui  indeed^  youll  say,  reader,  as 
fatal  consequences  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  persons  being  abruptly  awak- 
ened in  so  violent  a  manner :  but,  allow 
me  to  say,  that  I  knew  my  man ;  that  his 
nerves  were  never  to  be  put  into  such  a 
state  of  fearful  agitation:  and  that» 
having  been  a  complete  trickster  him- 
self, in  such  cases  his  presence  of  mind 
never  forsook  him :  and  he,  himself  taught 
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me  this  tricky  though  at  the  same  time 
he  told  me  he  was  once  conccmed  in 
a  similar  one  which  had  nearly  proved 
fatad  to  a  young  person  on  whom  it  w&s 
practised. 

Artherton  and  I,  io  divest  Fubbs's 
mind  of  any  thing  like  suspicion  of  our 
being  at  all  inclined  to  any  thidg  like 
levity,  appeared  all  the  evening  not 
only  dull,  but  melancholy :  and  Fubbs 
rallied  us  for  being  so.  I  complained 
of  a  head-ach»  and  Artherton  retired, 
wishing  us  good  night :  I  soon  followed, 
and  joined  him  in  his  room,  which  was 
near  to  that  of  Fubbs ;  whom  we  had 
the  pleasure  to  hear  not  long  aftisr, 
ascend  the  stairs,  enter  his  room,  and 
lock  the  door.  We  listened — heard 
him  get  into  bed;  and  waited  impa- 
tiently for  the  effects  of  the  taniali- 
zation  the '  hep  seeds  would  occasion 
him.  We  waited,  eagerly  li^teaing, 
for  half  an  hour;  all  was  silent;  till 
our  ears  were  saluted  with— *Fttbba*s 
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snoring — isn't  it  odd  ?  ''  Is  it  possible," 
said  I,  '*  he  could  sleep  1  Let's  wake 
him,  however:  here  Artherton,  take 
the  extremity  of  this  packthread,  and 
stand  by  the  head  of  the  stairs,  as  we 
must  pull  in  that  direction ;  and  I  '11  pull 
nearer  to  the  door — are  you  ready  ?**— 
"  Yes". — "  Go,  then,  with  a  good 
jerk.'* — He  did — ^head  over  heels  down 
stairs,  and  I  after  him,  with  about  three 
yards  of  the  string  in  our  hands,  which 
came  away;  for  it  proved,  that  the 
string  had  been  cut,  and  the  bed* 
clothes  producing  no  resistance  against 
us  when  we  pulled,  we  both  lost  our 
balance.  To  make  it  worse,  we  were  in 
the  dark ;  for  when  Artherton  brought 
out  his  candle,  I  advised  him  to  take  it 
back  again,  for  fear  the  light  should 
betray  us :  but  he  put  it  out,  forgetting 
that  when  I  joined  him  in  his  room,  I 
had  extingubhed  my  candle,  by  letting 
it  &1L  We  deariy  discovered  that 
Fubbs  had  detected  our  scheme:    so 
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we  had  nothing  to  solace  us  under  our 
disappointment,  but  the  shame  of  a 
defeat,  and  the  vexation  of  groping  our 
way  to  bed  in  the  dark.  I  turned  the 
clothes  down  to  get  into  bed,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  alarmrbell  affixed; 
to  the  window-bar  rung.  I  immediately 
slipped  into  Artherton's  room,  and  told 
him  to  come  with  me  for  there  were 
thieves  at  my  window ;  and  We  should, 
probably,  if  we  proceeded  cautiously^ 
secure  them.  Artherton  caught  up  his 
pistols,  and  gave  me  one ;  we  removed 
the  bell,  the  bar,  and  the. shutters,  as 
rapidly  and  as  quietly  as  we  could; 
opened  the  window,  and  saw  a  parcel 
of  cats  on  a  house-top,  who  set  up  a 
general  squall,  as  if  in  derision ;  and 
Artherton,  vowing  he  would  not  be 
made  a  fool  for  nothing,  fired  at,  and 
dispersed  them  in  a  moment :  the  noise 
of  the  pistol  set  the  house-dogs  a  bark- 
ing, and  brought  down  the  landlord  in 
his  shirt,  (for  all  were  m  bed,)  to  know 
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what  wa9  the  matter.  We  explained 
the  circumstance  of  the  alarm-bell  ring- 
ing; and  accompanied  the  landlord, 
two  waiters  and  the  ostler,  whom  the 
pistol  and  the  dogs  had  alarmed,  all 
over  the  premises  and  yard,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  robbers  concealed ;  but 
all  was  safe ;  so  we  procured  lights,  and 
returned  to  bed. 

I  beard  Artherton  jump  into  bed,  and 
at  that  instant  two  or  three  bells  below 
rang    together    so  violently,    that  he 
jumped  up  again :  and  down  again  came 
the  landlord  and  the  waiters:  another 
search  all  over  the  house  took  place 
equally   fruitless;    and   the    landlord, 
whether  or  no  he  suspected  any  trick 
we   could  not  divine,  seemed   raUier 
sulky — ^perhaps   our    consciousness    of 
guilt  relative  toFubbs  put  such  a  thought 
into  our  heads :  however,  as  he  said  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  we  thought  it  impo- 
lite to  intrude  our  opinions.     Artherton 
and  I,  mortified  at  hearing  Fobbs  con- 
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tinuc  to  snore  so  comfortably ,  agreed  to 
examine  our  beds,  and  discovered  strings 
affixed  to  the  clothes,  and  so  artfully 
disposed  that  they  had  communication 
with  all  the  bells  in  question — these  we 
cut :  and  vowed  vengeance  on  Fubbs» 
to  whom  alone  we  could  impute  the- 
trick,  executed  upon  his  having  disco- 
vered ours.  Having  laid  our  plan,  we 
retired  to  our  respective  rooms :  and  I 
had  not  laid  iny  head  on  the  pillow  an 
instant  when  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit 
of  sneezing.  I  immediately  divined  that 
Fubbs  had  strewed  the  pillow-cases  with 
hellebore ;  and  upon  examining  them  I 
found  my  suspicions  true.  I  stripped 
off  the  cases,  and  betook  myself  to  bed 
again,  not  without  fear — but  fell  com- 
fortably asleep:  and,  waking  early,  I 
sat  up,  and  seizing  the  handle  of  the 
bell-rope,  which  was  withinside  the 
head-cloth,  as  is  usual,  I  pulled  it  to 
summon  the  servant;  when,  instead  of 
hearing  a  bell  ring,  I  heard  a  sort  of 

F  4 
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clicking  noise,  and  in  an  instant  I  was 
deluged  by  a  shower-bath  through  the 
tester  cloth,  which  was  flat,  and  not 
imperviotis.  I  wq?  electrified:  but  reco- 
vering my  breath,  jumped  out  of  bed : 
and  contriving  by  means  of  a  table  and 
chair,  to  surmount  the  tester,  there  I 
discovered  that  part  of  a  shower-bath 
which  contains  the  water,  with  the  bell- 
rope  very  adroitly  fastened  to  it,  and 
released  from  the  bell-wire  to  prevent 
its  ringing* 

My  trunk  supplied  me  with  dry  linen. 
I  dres^d  as  quick  as  I  could,  and 
tapped  at  Artherton's  door ;  who  let  me 
in,  and  told  me  he  had  not  slept  a  wink 
the  whole  night :  for  that  the  hep-seeds 
had  been  removed  into  his  bed:  and 
though  he  had  removed  the  sheets,  the 
blankets  were  as  well  supplied:  and 
that  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  lie  upon 
the  ipattress  with  the  counterpane  and 
the  bed-side  carpets  over  him.  How  to 
be  revenged  upon  Fubbs  on  the  spot  was 
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immediate  object:  we  heard  him  still  our 
snoring:  and  we  were  prepared  to  pay 
the  landlord  something  handsome  for 
any  inconvenience  which  might  result 
from  our  tricks.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
mark that  our  three  bed-rooms  were  in 
a  sort  of  passage  detached  from  the 
staircase,  so  that  no  one  came  through 
it  but  who  came  purposely  to  the  cham- 
bers it  contained — consequently  no  one 
could  observe  us  while  carrying  on  our 
operations.  We  removed  the  shower*- 
bath  from  the  top  of  the  tester;  and 
there  being  a  projecting  beam  in  the 
ceiling  over  the  entrance  to  Fubbs's 
room,  I,  recollecting  that  I  had  seen 
some  old  screws. and  a  gimlet  in  a 
basket  in  the  passage  of  the  room  where 
we  dined,  slipped  down»  brought  up 
the  gimlet  and  two  screws,  and  we  in* 
tioduced  them  by  means  of  a  pocket- 
knife  blade  into  the  beam:  to  these,  by 
cord:},  we  attached  the  shower-bath,  ex- 
actly over  Fubbs's  door,  and  emptied 

F   5 
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into  it  both  our  water-pitchers  and  bot- 
tles ;  and  fieetening  a  cord,  which  had 
been  round  my  trunk,  to  the  bath,  we 
carried  the  end  of  it  into  Artherton's 
room,  which  aflbrded  us  the  best  direc- 
tion in  which  to  pull  it ;  and  then  waited 
Fubbs's  egress  silently,  like  spiders 
watdiing  their  prey.  We  heard  him 
stir — what  a  delightful  sensation ! — we 
conceived  we  heard  him  chuckling'— Oh  P 
how  we  chuckled  at  the  idea  of  our 
antici/Kifeif  triumph — we  heard  the  door 
unlocked-— opened — heard  his  step— 
pidled  the  eord — heard  the  rush  of  the 
water^  and  heard— in  a  furious  voice  wc 
had  never  heard  before,  such  words  of 
rage  as  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  men- 
tioning: we  were  paralyzed — ^peeped, 
and  saw  a  colossus  of  a  grazier,  whom 
I  had  noticed  the  evening  before;  who 
was  vociferating  like  thunder  till  the 
whole  household  rushed  up  and  down 
the  stair-case  to  discover  the  cause  of 
such  an  uproar. 
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Artherton  and  I  expected  to  be  sa^ 
crificediipon  the  spot,  the  grazier  was 
so  ftirious;  and  one  of  Artherton's  pis- 
tols being  loaded^  he  seized  it,  and  we 
walked  into  the  passage — after  the  land- 
lord,  suspecting  from  the  business  of 
the  night  that  we  were  the  perpetratoni 
of  the  outrage,  had  knocked  at  our 
doors — where  before  we  could  say  a 
word,  the  grazier  was  lifting  a  large 
cudgel-like  stick  to  revenge  the  insult 
he  had*  received,  when  Artherton  step- 
ping back  presented  his  pistol,  and  said„ 
*'  Stand  where  you  are  at  your  peril — 
we  do  not  disown  what  we  have  done : 
but  let  every  one  assemble  below ;  and 
if  we  do  not  clear  ourselves  from  every 
suspicion  of  having  done  it  with  an  inten- 
tion to  injure  or  offend,  we  are  leady 
and  willing  to  abide  every  consequence 
which  may  accrue  from  it ;  and  (to  the 
grazier  J  upon  my  honour,  sir,  as  a  sol* 
dier^  you  are  not  the  person  for  whom 
we  contemplated  this  ludicrous  punish- 

re 
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ment/'— -Tlie  pistol,  our  deteimined  man- 
ner^andgentlemanly appearance,  had  the 
effect  of  producing  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, and  we  all  adjourned  to  a  room 
below — ^where  our  explanation  com- 
menced; the  result  of  which  satisfied 
eyery  one  present  that  Fubbs  had  dis- 
covered our  trick;  played  us  another: 
and  to  secure  himself,  had  gone  off  in 
the  night-coach;  which  accounted  for 
the  grazier  having  the  1>ed  he  was  to 
have  slept  in.  The  stable-boy  was  evi- 
dence that  the  little  gentleman  m  the  large 
iD^had  discovered  the  part  of  an  old 
shower-bath,  which  had  occasioned  the 
mischief,  in  one  of  the  stables,  and  had 
given  the  boy  sixpence  to  take  it  up 
into  his  room  a  back  way;  but  the 
boy  did  not  tell  anybody  of  it,  as  he 
could  not  9uspect  mischief.  My  bed 
b^ing  drenched  as  well  as  myself  proved 
that  the  bath  had  been  fir^t  placed  to  my 
account;  and  the  revenge  I  proposed 
taking,  while  ignorant  of  Fubbs's  escape, 
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appeared  perfectly  justifiable.  The 
grazier,  too,  beginning  to  cool,  being  a 
good-humoured  fellow ;  and  discovering 
that  he  alone  had  not  been  rained  upon, 
began  to  relax,  and  even  to  enjoy  the 
joke.  We  proposed  paying  all  damage 
incurred;  and,  if  he  stayed,  to  treat 
him  with  a  dinner  wine:  and  in  fine 
that  which  commenced  so  seriously, 
concluded  with  a  general  laugh,  at 
our  expense,  as  well  as  the  bill; 
wUch,  when  we  paid  the  next  morn- 
iog  we  discovered  not  a  small  one; 
exclusive  of  remuneration  to  the  serv- 
ants: but  the  grazier  and  we  parted 
excellent  friends :  and  learning  he  was 
acquainted  with  Sir  Lionel,  whom  he 
described  as  an  *'  infernal  scoundrel :'' 
I  obtained  from  him  some  intelligence, 
which  I  shall  hereafter  make  known. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 


I  AM  at  Tunzey*s  once^  more — isn't  it 
odd,  after  so  many  hair-breadth  es- 
capes ?  But  before  I  go  on  progressirely, 
allow  me,  reader,  to  retrograde  a  little ; 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a  promise 
I  made  some  time  since,  namely,  that  of 
describing  how  0*Rourke  and  I  spent 
one  day  of  pleasure  at  the  cottage — in 
an  exactly  different  way  to  that  we  had 
planned. 

O'Rourke,  Kathleen,  and  I,  went  in 
bis  gig ;  while  Terence  attended  us  on 
horseback,  to  take  charge  of  the  gig 
when  we  were  tempted,  as  we  frequently 
were,  to  walk.    I  had  so  many  opportu- 
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nities  of  talking  with  Kathleen  this  day, 
that,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  it  spoiled  my 
pleasare.  I  had  not  becfn  to  my  Other's 
then ;  and  I  despaired  of  Yioletta ;  so 
here  was  I  imbibing  from  the  artless  con- 
Tersation  of  a  beautiful  and  amiable  girl 
sensations  which  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  attempt  to  suppress,  while  each  of 
them  reproached  me  with  want  of  fide- 
lity to  Yioletta;  I  was  almost  fasci- 
nated with  Kathleen's  manner ;  and  yet 
1  felt  as  a  meanness  in  myself  every 
action,  word,  or  look,  from  me  towards 
her,  that  went  beyond  the  bounds  of 
common  politeness :  yet  to  have  a  soul, 
and  walk  with  Kathleen,  without  expe- 
riencing feelings  which  made  parting 
with  her  painful,  was  certainly  impos- 
sible :  and  the  more  I  tried  to  hide  my 
mental  embarrassment  from  her,  the 
more  I  compromised  my  consistency. 
To  make  it  worse,  O'Rourke  committed 
her  to  my  tore ,  so  that  I  had  no  way 
of  avoiding  the  dangerous  association: 
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and  once,  while  we  were  in  the  gig,  he 
stopped,  and  getting  out,  bade  me  drive 
Kathleen  gently  round  a  point  he  di- 
rected his  finger  towards,  and  he  would 
join  us  in  an  opposite  direction — then 
he  crossed  a  stile  into  a  field,  and  I  lost 
sight  of  him — I  observed  also  that  Te- 
rence had  left  us.  On  our  road  we  came 
to  a  very  steep  hill — to  ease  the  horse 
I  got  out  and  walked ;  I  had  not  been 
out  more  than  a  few  minutes  when 
the  horse,  firom  a  cause  unaccountable  at 
the  moment,  became  restive,  sprung  for- 
ward, and  when  I  tried  to  seize  him, 
threw  me  down:  the  chaise  went  over 
me,  and  he  was  over  the  hill  before  I 
could  rise.  I  was  not  materially  hurt, 
still  I  was  unable  to  run :  and  I  wrung 
my  hands  in  despair  as  I  limped  along, 
bawling  for  assistance,  though  no  one 
was  in  view.  At  length  I  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  saw,  to  my  infinite 
delight,  the  chaise  stopping  just  below: 
the    horse    down,  and  Kathleen  sup- 
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ported  on  the  arm  of  a  very  genteel 
man.  I  dropped  on  my  knees,  and 
thanked  Heaven ;  and  I  should  have 
done  the  same,  I  verily  believe,  in  the 
middle  of  Cheapside — my  heart  was  so 
full : — for  I  i^ould  have  seen  nothing,  I 
am  sure,  but  the  picture  of  deliverance 
before  me;  an,d  the  picture  of  gratitude 
was  surely  the  best  companion  for  it — 
and  if  these  two  pictures  accompanied 
each  other  in  erery  exhibition,  it  would 
be  always  worth  paying  for  peeping, — 
Yes,  I  do  think  I  should  have  knelt  in 
Cheapside,  I  was  so  overcome  with  joy ; 
though  it  certainly  is  not  the  precise 
place  I  should  have  picked  out  of  the 
whole  map  of  London  by  choice. 
.  QoldtDorthy  was  the  gentleman;  and 
when  I  could  speak,  I  could  only  say — 
**  Goldwoirthy,Qod  bless  you  r  Kathleen, 
in  ^swer  to  my  looks,  faintly  said  she 
was  not  hurt ;  and  she  sat  down  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  which  lay  by  the  road- 
side ;  and  Goldworthy  recommended  me 
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to  sit  by  her  and  support  her,  while  he 
looked  to  the  horse.  For  a  moment  my 
thoughts  reverted  to  a  scene  something 
similar,  when  I  sat  by  Sir  Lionel  on  the 
bank :  my  mind  reverted  to  Yioletta 
an  instant — but — I  was  with  Kathleen^ 
and  had  been  the  careless  cause  of  her 
danger;  and  I  could  only  think  of 
Kathleen. 

A  couple  of  peasants  came  up;  and 
soon  after  Terence,  riding  from  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  he 
left  us.  His  astonishment  I  need  not 
remark:  the  horse  was  so  lamed,  it 
could  scarcely  put  one  of  its  fore-llegs 
to  the  ground;  which  leg  was  very 
much  cut:  and  when  we  were  all  suffi- 
ciently collected  to  attend  to  the  detail, 
the  inquiry  naturally  became,  how  the 
horse  fell.  Goldworthy  said,  he  saw 
the  horse  run  off  from  a  rising  ground 
where  he  was  walking,  in  a  line  with 
the  spot  where  we  then  stood;  he 
sprang  into  the  road  with  a  huntsman's 
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short  leaping  pole  which  he  generally 
carried  with  him  when  strolling  the 
country,  as  he  was  a  thorough  sports- 
man, though  in  London  he  appeared 
such  a  beau;  he  came  as  nearly  in 
front  of  the  horse  as  he  could  with 
safety,  and,  by  an  effi>rt  with  the  pole, 
checked  the  horse  so  effectually,  that 
he  was  attempting  to  turn  short,  when 
Goldworthy,.who  was  a  powerful  man 
gave  him  so  violent  a  blow  with  the 
pole  on  the  shin  of  the  leg  next  to  him, 
that  the  horse  dropped  instantly;  and 
Goldworthy  Vas  speedily  enough  by 
the  side  of  the  chaise  to  catch  Kath- 
leen's clothes,  and  prevent  the  fall 
being  fatal  or  ^hingerous ;  and  she  had, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  held  fast 
by  the  side  of  the  chaise.  Goldworthy 
now  very  politely  requested  us  to  re- 
move to  his  country-house,  which  he 
said  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  and  the  cottage  was  at  least 
four  miles  off     Terence  advised  the 
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removal  to  Goldworthy's  house,  to 
whom  he  said,  ''  I  '11  never  forget  this 
day,  and  this  deed,  sir;  to  the  last 
breathing  1 11  be  beholden  to  you" — 
he  then  said,  he  'd  go  for  O'Rourke 
instantly;  and  proposed  putting  the 
horse  he  rpde  on,  in  the  chaise  to  carry 
Kathleen  forward;  but  she  declared 
she  could  not  venture  in  the  chaise 
again :  so,  she  leaning  on  Goldworthy 
and  me,  we  proceeded  gently  on,  while 
Terence  put  his  own  horse  in  the  chaise, 
leaving  the  peasants,  whom  he  knew, 
to  conduct  the  wounded  animal  home ; 
and  he  drove  off  for  O'Rourke.  On 
the  way,  Goldwortliy  suggested  that 
the  horse,  which  was  naturally  quiet, 
must  have  been  stung  in  some  sensitive 
part  by  a  large  fly  very  troublesome  to 
cattle,  and  which  species  abounded  in 
those  roads. 

We  arrived  at  the  HUl  House,  as 
Goldworthy's  villa  was  called.  It  was 
a  moderate  sized  building ;  shewy,  like 
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its  owner's  mode  of  dressing ;  but  still 
not  in  opposition  to  taste.  We  were  in- 
troduced to  a  handsome  parlour,  which 
opened  into  a  good  sized  garden,  judi- 
ciously laid  out :  and  Kathleen  was  at- 
tended by  a  venerable  old  housekeeper, 
who  talked  much  faster  than  she 
walked.  "  Mrs.  Clackly/*  said  he,  "  we 
will  leave  this  young  lady,  who  has 
undergone  much  alarm  from  an  acci- 
dent, to  your  care  at  present;  I  have 
no  doubt  but  you  will  find  means  of 
composing  her  agitation." 

We  left  them,  and  O'Rourke  and 
Terence  soon  came  driving  up :  and  if 
Kathleen  had  been  0'Rourke*s  own 
child  he  could  not  have  exhibited 
more  perturbation  about  her:  for  though 
he  sfeemed  full  of  gratitude  to  Gold- 
worthy,  he  could  hardly  say  any  thing 
but  •*  Let  me  see  her — let  me  see  her  f ' 
and  when  he  saw  her,  and  saw  she  was 
safe,  and  had  recovered  her  spirits,  I 
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saw  tears  of  joy  stand  in  his  eyes.  It 
was  natural :  he  had  taken  great  pains 
with  her  education ;  he  had — in  short, 
he  had  been  a  father  to  her ;  and  she 

loTed  him  as  one. 

Our  farther  proj^ess  was  orer;  for 
we  were  none  of  us  in  a  humour  to 
continue  it:  O'Rourke  proposed  return- 
ing to  the  cottage;  but  Goldworthy 
insisted  we  should  all  dine  with 
him»  in  so  friendly  a  manner,  it  was 
impossible  to  refuse:  Terence  was 
directed  to  go  home  with  the  chaise; 
and  Goldworthy  said  he  had  a  com- 
fortable caravan  at  our  service  at  night, 
which  would  take  us  all:  indeed  he 
discovered  this  day  more  good  sense 
and  good  nature  than  I  had  thought  he 
possessed,  from  former  experience — 
''  experience  makes»  &c." — isn't  it  odd? 

Goldworthy  did  every  thing  he  could 
to  make  us  pleasant,  yet  I  was  not 
pleasant:  he  paid  a  great  deal  of  at- 
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tention  to  Kathleen — ''ye(  you  wam't 
pleasant?" — no,  I  was  not.  I  began  to 
think  him  a  fop  again-*'*  What  had  you 
to  do  with  kU  attention  to  Kathleen?'*  Did 
you  erer  experience  the  tantalization 
produced  by  a  little  fly  in  hot  weather, 
buzzing  about  your  nose;  while  you 
kept  whisking  your  hand  first  on  one 
side,  then  on  the  other,  over  and  over 
agidn,  without  at  all  defeating  the  little 
gentleman ;  who  only  frisked  from  the 
side  where  your  hand  was,  to  that 
where  it  was  not?  You  are  that  fly, 
tantalizer,  and  my  conscience  (I  sup- 
pose,) is  my  nose — '*  Indeed !  then  always 
follow  yowr  nose^  and  you'll  walk  straight.'' 
What,  if  it  was  turning  a  comer,  as, 
perhaps,  it  was  now  ? — I  had  one  long 
tiU-d'tite  with  Kathleen,  while  O'Rourke 
had  another  with  Goldworthy — and  I 
heard  these  words  from  0*Rourke — ''  I 
had  been  there  when  this  happened.  Gold- 
worthy:  ''All right?"  O'Rourke:  "  Yes^ 
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wasn't  it  odd  ?  I  smell  a  rat,  thought  I — 
there  is  mystery  about  O'Rourke  and 
the  cottage;  and — I  wonder  what  it 
is — **  Silly  things**  said  Kathleen^  to  a 
fly,  'who  being  too  eager  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  preserve  upon  the  table,  had 
ventured  so  far  into  the  glutinous 
approach  to  it,  that  he  could  not  disen- 
gage his  legs — "  Silly  thing,  you  sec 
what  comes  of  prying." — ^"Twas  odd. 
"It  gets  late,"  said  O'Rourke;  "we 
must  be  going."  The  caravan  was  at  the 
door — we  are  in  ;  we  're  on  the  road — 
we  *re  at  the  cottage.  "  How  quick  you 
travel** — 'tis  the  age  of  speed — we  have 
even  flying  wagons — isn*t  it  odd  ? 

As  we  had  to  breakfast  early  and 
be  off,  we  retired  to  bed  soon;  and  I 
did  nothing  but  dream  of  Kathleen  and 
Goldworthy.  I  dreamt  they  were  mar- 
ried— and  I  didn't  like  it:  and  that 
Violetta  came  and  asked  me  what 
business  it  was  of  mine :  and  then  I  was 
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glad  they  were  married — and  then  I 
saw  Yioletta  ann  in  ann  with  Sir 
Lionel — **and  then?** — I  tumbled  out 
of  bed,  I  suppose ;  for,  when  I  awoke, 
I  found  myself  on  the  floor. 
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CHAP.   IX 


"  In  London,  (said  I  in  my  descrip- 
tion,) it  is  fiishionable  to  make  over- 
tures  of  marriage  to  one  lady,  while  you 
make  lore  to  another."  Perhaps  my 
haying  lired  nearly  fire  years  in  London 
had  made  me  so  far  fiishionable,  in 
regard  to  Violetta  and  Kathleen;  yet 
two  strings  to  my  bow  was  a  thing  I 
never  contemplated.  Kathleen,  at  a 
time  when  I  deemed  Violetta  lost,  gare 
rise  to  sensations  in  my  bosom  which, 
taking  me  by  surprise,  made  a  deep 
impression — and  when  I  had  been  at 
my  father's,  though  it  were  injudicious— 
"  In  London,  (said  I  in,  &c.)  people 
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substitute  soft  names  for  hard  ones :  see 
New  London  Dictionary,  at  In/.-— injv< 
Dicious — see  crimmal — criminal-o6«o« 
Ute;  the  word  injudicious  being  sub- 
stituted, which  is,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;"  though 
it  were  ugadicunis  to  encourage  any 
equivocal  sensation  for  Kathleen;  still 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  in- 
sensible towards  hen  Observe  —  I 
loved  Violetta;  yet  she  was  publicly 
proclaimed  another's;  and  I  had  no 
reason  to  presume,  at  the  time  I  am 
now  describing,  that  her  heart  was 
mine ;  and  then,  she  was — far  away.  I 
saw  Kathleen  at  a  critical  moment  for 
my  hearty  and  felt  for  her  something 
similar  to  what  I  felt  for  Violetta — it 
stole  upon  my  meditations,  and  became 
troublesome.  I  saw  Violetta  again; 
danced  with  her,  &c.  &c.  &c. — ^You 
know  the  event :  I  found  that  Violetta 
had  my  heart — ^Kathleen  my  sincere 
admiration.  And  whether  in  case  Vio- 
letta be  forced  to  many  Sir  L— ,  I  shall 
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make  love  to  Kathleen,  time  will  shew ; 
and  you  shall  be  satisfied  before  you 
finish  my  history. 

When  I  returned  to  Tunzey's  from 
my  fisither's — "  So  you  *re  come  back  ?" 
said  Tunzey,  "  you  looked  like  a  fritter 
before  you'  went ;  now  you  look  like  a 
marrow-pudding — ha — ah !" 

''  Have  you  heard  anything  of  Caro- 
line V*  I  ventured — "  Mistress  Tunzey  is 
calling  you,"  said  he ;  ''  one  mustn't 
keep  ladies  waiting"^ — ^and  he  waited  no 
longer ;  but  went  out ;  and  I  tn— to  the 
drawing-room  to  Mrs.  T :  compli- 
ments were  the  first  things  that  passed, 
of  course ;  then  inquiries ;  and  then — 
the  answers  to  them;  and  then — ^^Mrs. 
O'Rourke  came  in ;  and,  after  the  usual 
salutations,  told  me  my  friend  Bob  was 
ill,  and  wished  much  to  see  me.  I 
found  him  confined  to  his  bed.  '^  Ah ! 
Marmadiike,"  said  he, ''  I  'm  glad  you  *re 
come;  I  wanted  a  comforter; — ^how*s 
my   father  ?"      **  Here  's   a    letter   for 
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you,"  said  I — he  read  it—"  So,  he  'a 
going  to  be  married  ?-~ well,  may  he  be 
happy-^happier  than  his  son  is" — ^wasn't 
it  odd?  Determining  to  sound  him,  I 
said,  "I  had  the  pleasure  of  dancing 
with  ALrs.  Bob  that  is  to  be,  as  your 
father  edlls  her"  "She  never  will 
be.^'.said  he  with  a  sigh:  "Oh,  Mar- 
maduke,  I  wish  I  had .  trusted  you 
earlier — I  must  now — I  never  doubted 
your  honour ;  but  the  honour  of  another 
was  too  sacred  to  allow  me  to  £rust  any 
one — one  excepted ;  and  he  discovered, 
by  accident,  partially,  what  I  was  after- 
wards obliged  to  confide  wholly  to 
him,  from  necessity ; — I  h^ve  beeii:  mar- 
ried months,"  "  I  guessed  it,"  said  I ; 
"  isn't  it  odd?"  "It's  singular,"  said 
be:  "I  was  married  to— r"  "  Caroline ?" 
said  I.  "Even  so,"  said  he.  "Hear 
the  detail  before  you  pass  any  censure 
upon  me:  it  is,  I  am  afraid  an  unfor- 
tunate business;  but  it  is  irrevocable.' 
You  knew  how  I  was  devoted  to  her : 
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how  attached  she  was  to  me.  Mrs, 
Tunzey  began  to  suspect  it;  and  had 
seriously  told  Caroline  so :  and  at  the 
same  time  told  her  that  her  &ther  had 
views  for  her  of  a  much  more  eligible 
and  distinguished  nature ;  bidding  her 
beware  how  she  committed  herself— > 
heayenst  I  need  say  no  more,  than 
that,  in  one  of  those  awful  moments  to 
which  frailty  is  sometimes  left  exposed, 
for  the  trial  of  fiuth,  or  the  punishment 
of  confidence"— a  cry  in  the  street  in* 
terrupted  him;  I  ran  to  the  window: 
"  What  is  it?"  said  he :  ••A  thief,"  said 
I.  "  Tou  have  explained,"  said  he ;  "  J 
was  the  thief;*'  and  he  concealed  his 
fitce.  '*  I  repaired  the  injury,'*  said  he 
hastily.  '*  O,  Marmadulce,  what  we 
hare  both  suffered  is  incommunicable: 
we  dared  not  acknowledge  our  error, 
and  ask  permission  to  marry — be- 
sides, no  time  was  to  be  lost— I  got  a 
license,  as  we  were  both  of  age :  we 
met  by  i^pointment,  and  were  married ; 
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0*Rouike  gave  her  away;  and  Mrs. 
O'Rourke,  who  is  an  angel,  and  her 
own  maid — ^who  was  bred  up  with  her, 
and  is  in  her  complete  confidence — ^at- 
tended as  witnesses.  I  had,  knowing 
his  honest  and  philanthropic  nature, 
and  his  power  to  serre  me  by  breaking 
it  gradually  to  Tunzey,  as  well  as  from 
necessity,  confided  all  to  O'Rourke; 
he  overheard  us  bewailing  the  fatal 
moment,  and  privately,  upon  my  leav* 
ing  Caroline,  taxed  me  with  it  Soon 
after  Goldworthy's  proposal  was  made 
«— imagine  our  distress;  O'Rourke  had 
been  paring  the  way  to  break  it  to 
Tunzey,  when  this  came  like  a  clap  of 
thunder ;  and  he  found  Tunzey's  heart 
was  80  set  upon  the  match  with  Gold- 
worthy,  that  he  conceived  acknowledg- 
ing our  marriage  would  be  a  dangerous 
discovery;  make  Tunzey  ineconcile- 
able,  and  expose  Caroline  to  the  censure 
of  a  not  very  charitable  world.     He 
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had  done  all  he  could  to  dissuade  Tun- 
zey  from  sacrificing  his  daughter's  hand 
at  the  expense  of  her  happiness;  but 
the  alliance  appeared  so  advantageous 
that  Mrs.  Tunzey  was  not  to  be  turned ; 
and  Tunzey  was  too  much  dazzled  io 
put  a  negative  upon  it.  **  Let  Gold- 
worthy  try  his  fortune  longer,"  said  Tun- 
zey, '*  and  it  will  be  time  enough,  by- 
and-by,  for  me  to  decide — let's  see 
how  dinner's  served  up,  before  we  pro- 
nounce upon  it,  ha — ah  !"  Caroline 
discovered  sensations  that  would  soon 

have  made  secrecy  impossible.    I  flew 

• 

to  0*Rourke  in  despair ;  ''  Bother,'*  said 
he,  ''  that  you  couldn't  be  asey,  you 
blackguard ;  but  talking's  moonshine  in 
the  morning,  among  the  daylight — I 
have  it — ^tell  Caroline  to  get  a  package 
of  clothes  ready,  and  wait  my  orders— 
that  is— my  gig,  that  '11  be  ready  for  her, 
when,  and  where,  you'll  know  in  the^ 
morning— as  for  yourself,  stand  steady 
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*->4)e  as  ignorant  about  her  absence,  as 
you  was  regardless  of  her  peace,  and 
bad  manners  to  you — don't  be  looking 
down  upon  it — if  I  gave  you  a  hard 
name,  don't  let  it  soften  your  courage ; 
look  up,  strut  about,  and  leave  me  to 
carry  you  through  afterwards ;  for  the 
least  suspicion  of  you  will — ^blood  and 
ouns!  get  out — here's  sonxebody  com- 
ing/'— And  out  he  literally  pushed  me. 
The  night  Caroline  eloped  she  retired  to 
her  chamber  early ;  and  had,  by  de- 
grees, previously,  conveyed  all  her 
clothes  to  O'Rourke;  who  spent  that 
evening  at  Tunzey's ;  it  was  that  prer 
vious  to  your  duel ;  as  you  may  recol- 
lect— I  was  in  the  garden  ready ;  and, 
by  a  ladder  of  ropes,  liberated  her 
through  the  window,  and  took  her  to  a 
place  appointed  by  O'Rourke,  where  he 
joined  her;  (though  you  may  also  re- 
member, I  was  supposed  not  to  have 
•  returned  from  the  country ;  I  had  been 
in  town  three  days,  perdu,  in  which  time 
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O'Rottrke  and  I  had  settled  all :)  I  did 
not  go  home  till  about  three  in  the 
morning,  when  I  went  in  a  chaise,  to 
prerent  suspicion;  and  as  Skein  bad 
told  me  to  take  a  day  or  two's  pleasure 
after  business,  he  never  suspected  any- 
thing."—" You're  a  father/'  said  I— he 
looked  at  me  with  astonishment-*'*  How 
did  you  know  that?'  said  he»  ''  Isn't  it 
odd?*'  said  I,  (the  matter  was  explained 
to  me  at  once — "  Kathleen  is  not  mar-^ 
ried,"  thought  I,  ''  and  Artherton  will 
be  happy  to  hear  it/')  I  told  him  of 
Terence's  cottage,  and  "  Pray,"  said  I, 
**does  Mrs.  Welford  reside  with  Terence 
O'Shaughnessy,  and  his  wife?"  ''  No," 
said  he,  "  with  a  respectable  old  woman 
in  that  part  of  the  country.*'—'*  Ho," 
thought  I,  **  To  Mrs.  Welford  then  went 
O'Rourke  and  Terence,  the  first  night 
I  went  to  the  cottage ;  and  to  the  same 
place  did  O'Rourke  cross  the  fields 
when  the  chaise  ran  away  with  Kath* 
leen/' — isn't  it-^-no,  it's  not  odd  at  alL 
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"  Tou  are  hther  to  a  beautifiil  boy/' 
said  I,  *'  and  as  the  boy's  in  the  back- 
ground, rely  upon  me  for  not  bringing 
him  forward." — *'  I  know  your  honour- 
able nature/'  said  he,  ''and  you  will  from 
that  very  nature  acquit  me" — "  Of  every 
thing  unbecoming  a  man/'  said  I ;  and 
here  Skein  came  in  with  a  **  How  dy 'e  do, 
Bob  ?"  which  broke  up  our  conference ; 
and,  as  too  much  talking  was  oppressive 
to  him,  I  left  him,  and  walked  over 
to— Eramms  Fubbi — ^I  saw  him  through 
the  window— he  did  not  see  me — "  and 
now,''  thinks  I,  "  a  Rowland  for  an 
Oliver,  Master  Fubbs."  I  went  to* a 
house  of  entertainment  close  by,  to  plan 
my  stratagem ;  for  I  had  digested  no- 
thing, as  my  effecting  any  trick  would 
depend  upon  whether  I  got  a  good  op- 
portunity, and  how  it  was  to  be  got ;  I 
wished  not  be  seen,  nor  suspected  of  it, 
if  possible.  I  understood,  accidentally 
through  the  waiter,  that  there  was  a 
club  held  at  the  house,  of  which  Fubbs 
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was  a  member ;  thai;  that  was  club-ni^t, 
and  also  his  night  for  being  president; 
on  this  foundation  I  planned  my  trick ; 
I  went  out  and  bought  some  of  those 
trifling  fireworks  called  crackers,  which 
go  off  with  reiterated  bounces ;  and  re- 
turning to  the  house,  from  a  retired 
room,  saw  the  membejrs  of  the  club  as- 
semble ;  and  at  last  Fubbs,  figged  out  in 
style  and  his  wig  full  powdered  ; 
through  bribing  the  waiter  I  got  two 
crackers  afiixed  to  Fubbs'  skirts  and  one 
to  his  wig,  when  he  was  in  the  chair ; 
and  to  each  cracker  was  joined  a  length 
of  what  the  pyrotechnists  call  slow 
match,  which,  when  lighted,  does  not 
ignite  the  firework  immediately,  but  the 
spark  takes  some  time  in  travelling  up 
the  match  before  it  reaches  the  powder 
in  the  firework.  The  glass  went  round; 
the  song  went  round ;  jokes  went  round ; 
and  their  heads  began  to  go  round. 
I  waited  for  this  season  of  confusion, 
and  (through  a  slide  in  the  wainscot. 
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from  the  next  room,)  witK  a  small  wax 
taper,  I  ignited  the  slow  match ;  slipped 
out  of  the  house;  and  getting  round 
to  a  window  of  the  room,  which  looked 
into  a  ruinous  place,  I  climbed  up  a 
mutilated  abutment,  and  my  eyes  were 
even  with  the  hole  which  was  cut  in 
the  shutter  to  let  in  the  light ;  in  which 
situation  I  saw  every  thing  which  took 
place.  I  supposed  Fubbs's  health  had 
been  drank,  for  I  heard  three  huzzas ; 
and  he  was  standing  up,  making  a  speech, 
when  I  reached  my  point  of  observation; 
where  I  had  scarcely  posted  myself, 
when  the  cracker  attached  to  his  wig 
took  fire — bounce!  bounce!  off  went 
the  wig,  and  began  jumping  about  from 
one  place  to  another,  as  the  firework 
impelled  it ;  the  company  shouting  with 
laughter;  and  when  Fubbs,  the  instant  he 
recovered  his  surprise,  jumped  down  to 
secure  his  wig,  the  crackers  in  his  rear 
began  to  explode,  and  he  capered  about 
like   a  madman;  the  confusion  it  oc- 
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casioned  producing  no  little  mischief, 
in  the  accumulation  of  broken  glass, 
8fc.  The  noise  brought  up  the  company 
from  below,  who  joined  in  the  uproar^ 
at  Fubbs's  expense,  till  he  foamed  like 
a  mad  bull ;  rowing  vengeance  against 
the  perpetrator  if  he  could  be  found ; 
taxed  every  member  of  the  club  round ; 
who  individually,  and  altogether,  assu- 
red him  of  their  innocence ;  the  waiter 
was  charged  with  it,  but  the  company  de- 
clared (and  thought)that  he  had  not  been 
in  the  room  for  an  hour  before  it  com- 
menced ;  nor  at  any  time  long  enough 
to  have  affixed  the  crackers;  and 
urged  the  impossibility  of  his  having 
been  able  to  do  it  unnoticed.  At 
last  one  of  the  company,  (they  all  knew 
Fubbs  to  be  fond  of  playing  tricks,) 
suggested,  waggishly,  that  Fubb^  <faad. 
affixed  the  crackers  himself,  in  order  by 
their  explosion,  to  heighten  the  fun  of 
the  evening;  and  the  conceit  tickling 
the  fancies  of  the  rest,  they  began  to 
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applaud  him  for  projecting  such  a 
"  monstrous  good  joke/'  at  which  he 
stormed  ten  times  more. 

The  landlord,  plainly  perceiving  the 
author  would  not  discover  himself— and 
suspecting  some  gentleman  of  the  club- 
began  to  inquire  who  was  to  pay  for 
the  broken  glass:  for  which  the  club, 
in  return  for  the  entertainment  they 
had  experienced,  subscribed:  and  a 
spirited  member,  who  sud  he  wouldn't 
have  missed  the  joke  for  a  guinea;  (and 
on  whom  therefore  the  suspicion  fell, 
on  Fubbs's  part,)  ordered  in  a  bowl  of 
punch :  and,  as  the  wig  was'nt  injured 
to  ^gnifyt  nor  the  coat,  Fubbs  at  last 
was  brought  to ;  joined  in  the  laugh,  and 
joined  them  also  in  the  bowl,  and  in 
drinking,  in  allusion  to  the  idea  started 
by  the  wag,  to  "  Fubbs'sfaticy,  and  may 
all  his  undertakings  go  off  as  well/' 
I  then  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  a 
coffee-house  in  town  where  I  was  to 
meet  Artherton. 
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We  met ;  I  with  the  smiri  of  triumph 
OQ  my  countenance:  he  with  the  sad- 
ness of  defeat:  I  saw  his  disappoint- 
ment about  Kathleen's  supposed  mar- 
riage lay  heavy  on  his  heart — we  called 
for  a  bottle — drank  to  our  future  merry 
meetings;  mutually  inquired  how  we 
found  our  respective  friends;  and  I 
commenced  what  pleasant  intelligence 
I  had  to  convey,  by  informing  him  I  had 
avenged  our  cause  upon  Fubbs,  and 
how ;  at  which  he  laughed  heartily ; 
but  soon  again  his  physiognomy  got 
clouded:  and  then  I  illumined  it  by 
saying, ''  that  was  not  Kathleen's  child." 
He  seized  my  hand,  and  said,  ''  O,  my 
friend,  you  have  recalled  life  into  me — 
but — how  do  you  know?'*  "By  the 
best  possible  means  in  the  world,"  said 
I,  ''by  knowing  both  its  father  and  mo- 
ther ;  but  on  that  head  ask  me  no  more 
questions."  "  Yet,  tell  me,"  said  he, 
''is  she  not  married?"  "I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  she  is,"  said  I.  "  But,'' 
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he  rejoined,  **  did  not  her  father  say  that 
she  was  the  property  of  another?  how  can 
I  reconcile  that?"  "  I  think  I  can/'  re- 
plied I.  (he)  ''  Are  you  not  sure  ?''  said 
I,  ''  She  has  been  brought  up  by  the 
M  r.  O'Rourke  whose  health  we  drank : 
and  she  is  also  the  protegi  of  a  Mrs. 
James,  who  has  promised  to  leave  her 
some  property  on  condition  she  resides 
with  her  some  months  in  the  year ;  and 
I  perceive  Terence  considers  her  the 
property  of  those  who  provide  for  and 
protect  her."  "  Some  champagne,  wai- 
ter," said  he,  "  my  dear  fellow,  you  are 
my  better  angel ;  for  I  do  think  I  shall 
go  mad  if  I  have  not  that  girl."  **  But, 
your  friends  ?"  said  I.  "  I  have  no  pa- 
rents,** said  he,  mournfully ;  "  nor  any 
one  to  control  me :  and  I  shall  have  a 
handsome  reversion  at  the  death  of  an 
uncle,  who  is  old — and,  as  I  can  then 
support  her  handsomely,  I  will  have  that 
girl — if  I  can. " 
I  was  just  going  to  insinuate  some- 
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about  Goldworthy ;  but  conceiyed 
it  was  no  business  of  mine :  and  now — 
Teaser  t'^it  I  had  any  Iwe  for  Kathleen  I 
had  pointed  out  to  another  the  way  to 
defeat  its  progress,  and  had  acted,  in  that 
case,  honourably.  We  parted  with  an 
engagement  to  meet  often :  and  I  wan- 
dered home,  out  of  spirits.— -Isn't  it 
odd? 
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CHAP.  X. 


To  account  for  my  low  spirits — ^Wel- 
ford's  disclosure,  though  my  readers 
know  I  suspected  his  knowledge  of 
Caroline's  flight,  oppressed  me:  my 
fears  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
discovery  to  Tunzey  and  Old  Welford 
preponderated  over  my  hopes  of  the 
good:  then  Goldworthy's  being  privy 
to  Caroline's  retreat — as  I  guessed  he 
was  from  what  passed  between  him  and 
O'Rourke  at  the  villa — and  that  retreat 
being  near  his  house,  gave  a  disagree- 
able twist  to  my  conceptions — yet  I 
knew  O'Rourke  to  be  no  fool,  nor  did 
I  know  Goldworthy  to  be  a  rogue ;  but 
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I  knew  not  what  Bob  might  think  of  it, 
when  he  knew  it — though  I  was  ignorant 
of  whether  he  might  not  know  it.  Hence, 
though  I  felt  pleased  that  I  had  thrown 
a  bar  in  the  way  of  any  thought  I  might 
casually  indulge  about  Kathleen ;  yet  I 
was  not  certain  that  I  knew  enough  of 
Artherton  to  justify  my  giving  him  any 
encouragement  to  make  advances  to  her ; 
nor  that  I  was  acting  in  an  honourable 
way  towards  her,  in  subjecting  her  to 
the  propositions  of  any  man.  *'  Pshaw !" 
said  my  grandmother,  **  when  love  once 
gets  into  the  heads  of  girls  and  boys, 
good-bye  to  every  thing  else."  "  Pish!'' 
said  my  father,  '*  you  never  played  at 
chess." 

The  next  morning  I  called  on 
0*Rourke:  and  there  I  found  Fubbs. 
'*  Pray,''  said  Fubbs — as  if  to  have  the 
first  blow  at  our  meeting — ''Did  you 
ever  deal  in  fireworks  ?''  an  irresistible 
smile  betrayed  me  ; — "  Did  you  ever 
deal  in  tvaterworks  ?"  replied  I,  *'  you 
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might  be  sure  I  would  not  die  in  your 
debt :"  and  I  told  him  how  I  managed 
the  trick.     Our  several  disasters  were 
related    to    the    great    amusement    of 
O'Rourke ;    who   advised  us,   notwith- 
standing, to  strike  a  balance  there,  and 
open  no  new  account ;  for  it  might  end, 
he  observed,    in  some  serious  conse- 
quence— ^we  assented,  and  shook  hands 
upon  it :  but  whether  with  sincerity,  or, 
as  politic  courtiers  do,  with  a  secret  de- 
termination to  return  to  our  old  tricks 
the   first  opportunity,  remains    to    be 
proved.  Fubbs  went  away, and  O'Rourke 
and  I  engaged  in  a  serious  conversation 
about  Welford's  af&irs;    of  which  he 
supposed  me  ignorant.    It  commenced 
in  consequence  of  my  telling  him  of 
my  seeing   the  child  and  the  lady  at 
the  cottiBtge ;  and,  at  first,  joking  him 
upon  it.    '*  Get  out  of  that,  you  spal- 
peen," said  he,  *'  and  so  you  thought 
the  child  was  mine,  no  doubt?"    "  I 
had  long  suspected  sametkingt'^  said  I, 
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''  Bob  has  now  told  me  all»  and  I  won- 
der you  took  me  to  the  cottage,  when 
secrecy  was  so  necessary/'  ''  To  break 
jrou  in  by  degrees,  my  dear  boy,  like 
a  wild  cauU  as  you  are,  for  you  must  as- 
sist us  in  managing  the  grandfather/' 
''But,  let  me  ask  (I  rejoined,)  was  it 
prudent  to  let  Goldworthy  into  the  se- 
cret ;  for  an  expression  you  let  drop  at 
his  table  convinces  me  he  is?'*— - 
''Pooh!  he's  safe:  he  is  only  lately 
gone  to  live  there,  he  met  Caroline  by 
accident  with  the  bab:  and  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  him  the  whole— ;^offt  the 
ifiomoge— «nd  told  him  that  he  was  the 
occasion  of  the  elopement :  he  wanted 
to  do  a  great  deal  in  the  money  way, 
and  that ;  but,  sarrah  the  rap  any  one 
lays  down  for  her  but  these  fingers: 
it's  my  own  frolic  I'm  engaged  in,  and 
111  have  all  the  fun  to  myself."  "  Does 
Bob  know  of  his  proximity  to  Caroline?" 
"  Don't  be  bothering  (said  he,)  he's  in 
the  dark  yet — and  I'll  keep  him  so,  till 
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I  see  a  fit  opportunity  to  light  the 
candle.  Goldworthy's  in  town  now," 
**  and  teazing  me  to  death  about—- 
very — serious — matters.*'  *•  Katideen?*' 
said  I. — ''  You're  Friar  Bacon's  brazen* 
head/'  said  he. — **  Time  if,"  said  I.— 
*'  Ay  and  time  was,'"  said  he,  *'  and 
time  is  past  too :  for  I'll  talk  no  more 
about  it — only  that  this  isn't  the  time : 
and  the  time  that  toas  is  a  riddle  to  be 
expounded  hereafter — ^good  day  to  you;" 
and  off  he  was  with  his  usual  contempt 
of  ceremony. 

**  In  London,  (said  I,  in  my  descrip* 
tion,)  people  like  to  have  a  story  told  as 
briefly  as  possible ;  without  a  number 
of  intmsire  remarks ;  especially  if  there 
be  courtship  in  it."  So,  making  but  one 
remark  here;  I  will  go  on  with  my 
story.  Adoentures  without  lave  are  ca* 
viare  to  the  multitude  of  young  readers: 
and,  as  I  hope  to  have  young  as  well  as 
old,  I  entreat  they  will  imbibe  one  good 
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lesson  from  its  representation  here,  viz., 
that  when  love  is  made  the  Inmnus,  in- 
stead of  the  balm,  of  life,  it  always  turns 
out  a  very  foolish  business ;  and  that, 
whenever  its  operations  render  nuga- 
tory moral  obligation  the  consequence 
is»  inevitably,  retributive  anguish :  and 
that,  although  the  voice  of  love  be  the 
language  of  nature,  all  language  to  be 
profitable  should  be  pure ;  that  is,  learned 
from  the  lips  of  truth  and  discretion; 
otherwise  that  voice  which  is  as  the 
hannony  of  a  seraph,  becomes  the  se« 
ductive  fantassia  of  a  siren :  and  here  I 
shall  introduce  a  hasty  sketch  of  her 
whose  voioe  was  as  a  seraph's  to  me ; 
which  I  took  on  the  evening  of  the  ball : 
unluckily,  after  I  had  outlined  the  fece, 
she  saw  me ;  and  popping  up  her  fim, 
you  see  the  consequence  —  yet  the 
painter's  veil  applies  here— 
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I  acquainted  my  readers  that  I  had 
learned  from  the  grazier  some  circum- 
stances relative  to  Sir  Lionel ;  one 
was,  that  he  had  the  art  and  address  to 
draw  Valentine,  (whom  the  grazier 
knew,)  into  a  snare  which  he  expected 
would  end  in  his  total  ruin ;  and  that 
he  (the  grazier)  had  met  Sir  Lionel, 
Valentine,  and  a  young  lady,  while  oa 
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his  journey ;  and  that  they  were  going  a 
road  which  he  knew  led  towards  one 
of  Sir  Lionel's  country-seats.     How  a 
father  could  make  his  daughter  travel 
without  any  female   companion,    with 
such  a  man  as  he  knew  Sir  Lionel  to 
be,  though  their  marriage  was  consi- 
dered certain — putting  all  consideration 
of  her  character,  in  case  the  Qiarriage 
did  not  take  place,  out  of  the  question—* 
I  thought  odd.     I  began  to  be  seriously 
alarmed  abopt  Yioletta,  and  my  feelings 
convinced  me  that  whatever  my  attach- 
ment might  have  been  to  Kathleen,  my 
heart  was  Yioletta's.     I  was  wretched, 
and  wrote  to  Mis.  Wagstaff,  to  leiMrn,  if 
possible,  what  Yioletta's  situation  was : 
and  nothing  could  compose  me  till  the 
postman  delivered  me  a  letter  which  I 
broke  open,  as  an  hungry  man  seis^ 
the  first  moisel  of  brjead  aftier  a  long  ab- 
stiaence,  and  read 
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My  dear  young  Friend, 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  no 
good  news  for  you;  poor  Yioletta  is 
with  her  father  at  or  near  one  of  Sir 
Lionel's  country-seats.  I  had  a  letter 
from  my  brother,  saying,  he  should  be 
home  soon — he  has  tired  me  out ;  and  J 
believe  I  shall  very  shortly  leave  him. 

Yours  to  command, 

E.  Wagstapf. 

By  a  post  or  two  after  came  one  from 
my  £ather,  who  told  me,  ''  he  had  heard 
strange  news  relative  to  Valentine,  and 
had  observed  suspicious  men  lurking 
about  his  premises ;  that  it  was  gene- 
lally  rumoured  that  Yioletta  and  Sir 
Lionel  were  married — or — worse — (that 
was  his  expression,)  for  that  she  cer- 
tainly was  said  (and  he  underscored  it,) 
to  be  living  in  the  same  house  with 
him."  I  don't  believe  either  that  she  is 
married,  or — worse — I  said  to  myself; 
and,  in  proportion  as  they  described 

H  It 
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Violetta  as  unworthy  of  my  affection; 
that  affection  increased — isn't  it  odd?-* 
My  father  remarked,  ''  that  he  thought 
to  inform  me  of  these  things  was  his 
duty ;  and  I,  he  was  assured,  knew 
mine."  "  I  do,"  said  I,  "  as  her  lover 
to  clear  up  her  character,  if  it  be  at- 
tacked— if  I  can — and  though  my  ho- 
nour might  forbid  my   union   to   her, 

should  she  be  single,  yet the    girl 

to  whom  I  have  vowed  truth ;  who 
vowed  truth  to  me — and — with,  such 
looks  as  an  hypocrite  could  not  assume ; 
shall  I  forsake  her  fame,  though  I  must 
forego  her  hand  ? — never — Violetta,  (I 
exclaimed,)  I  loved  thee  ere  I  knew 
what  love  was :  I  love  thee  now,  when 
I  know  what  madness  is ;  and  I.  shall 

love  thee   when if  thou  art  what 

they  would  insinuate*— no  other  will;^ 

but 1  will   consult  Welford — no — 

O'Rourke.'* 

A  few  days  after  I  was  invited  with 
Tunzey,  his  wife,  and  Skein,  to  dine  at 
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0'Rourke*s— we  went :  and  Tunzey  was 
in  as  high  spirits  as  he  generally  was — • 
for  through  his  daughter's  abduction  his 
spirits  were  not  the  same  as  when  I 
first  knew  him.  A  feast  of  delicious 
things  it  was,  as  Tunzey  said.  While 
at  the  bottle,  O'Rourke  asked  Tunzey  if 
he  had  received  any  more  anonymous 
letters  about  his  daughter:  he  replied, 
"  No— it's  an  unpleasant  subject,  and  I 
never  wish  to  be  reminded  of  it:  she 
was  wrong,  very  wrong!  I  would  not 
have  forced  her  to  have  married  at^- 
body.  Now,  (with  a  subdued  voice)  I 
care  not  to  whom  she's  married ;  but  what 
her  state  is,  I  know  not.  The  letters 
are  •  all  enigmas ;  and  only  tell  me  she 
is  well,  biit  unhappy ;  and  that  time  will 
acquaint  me  with  all — bah!" — ^and  he 
filled  and  drank  a  large  bumper  of  wine. 
''  Come,  come,"  said  Skein,  ''  that  was 
not  spoken  from  the  heart,  I  am  sure.'' 
He  replied  not. — **  No,"  said  O'Rourke, 
*'  or  my  old  and  worthy  friend  (taking  him 
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by  the  hand)  has  two  hearts — ^wiih  one 
of  whidi  he  is  not  even  yet  acquainted.  "^^ 
*^  Two  hearts?"  said  I,  ''  he  has  all  our 
hearts." — ^**  I  feel  but  one  heart  now," 
iteid  Tunzey,  "  and  it's  up  to  here — 
(putting  his  hand  to  his  throat) — ha-ah!" 
but  it  was  not  the  rich,  fat,  mellow, 
FaUtaflSan  ha^ah!  which  he  usually  ut- 
tered: it  was  the  effort  of  something 
like  nature  trying  to  subduesuflbcation; 
and  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. — *'  Come, 
come,  Toby,"  said  Skein,  **  you  know 
there's  no  flattery  here :  we  all  want  to 
see  you  happy ;  and  then  not  one  of  us 
will  be  unhappy.  Your  daughter's  ab- 
sence must  be  a  heavy  weight  upon 
your  mind ;  but,  as  you  have  never  ex- 
pressed any  wish  to  receive  her  should 
«he  return,  may  she  not  dread  your  pre- 
sence? Proclaim  aloud  that  you  will  re- 
ceive her,  and  we'll  all  set  our  wits  to 
woiic  to  find  her;  but  as  you  give  us  no 
icncouiagement,  we  have  no*  iniluce- 
mieht;  for  it  would  be  cruelty  to  lind 


her  for  tiie  4ake  of  telling  her  that, 
which  the  bare  apprehension  of  may 
have  been  the  means  of  prodneWig  fJBital 
effects  already/'-*^''  Heaven  fcMrbid!*' 
cried  he,  with  another  unusual  ba-ah  ! — 
and  we  were  called  to  the  ladies. — 
During  tea,  a  servant  came  in  with 
Mrs.  Somebody's  compfiments  to  Mrs. 
O'Rourke,  to  know  how  she  was.— » 
**  Who's  oome,  Sally?'*  said  Mrs« 
O'Rourise. — "  The  woman,  ma'am» 
who  comes  sometimes  with  the  fine 
child." — O,  has  she  diat  fine  baby  with 
her  nowr— •*  Yes,  ma'am.-—"  Bring  it 
lip  then;  and,  Mrs.  Tunzey,  you  shall 
see  the  finest  child  of  its  i^  you  ever 
saw." — *^  I  wish  you  had  just  s«ch  ano« 
ther  of  your  own/'  said  Skein. — '*  Go 
along,  yon  fool,"  said  she,  patting  him — 
not  wry  hard.  The  door  opened,  and 
in  came — it  couldn't  be  Judy  0*Shaugh* 
nessy,  because  the  nurse  and  I  didn't 
exchange  a  word.^*'*  There !  Mrs.  Tun- 
rey,*  says  Mrs.    O'Rourke;    "  come, 
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nurse,  give  it  to  me:"  and  she  took  it, 
and  placed  it  in  Mrs.  Tunzey*s  arms, 
who  passed  compliments  enough  upon 
it,  and  kissed  it — ^while  a  tear  fell  on 
its  face  as  it  looked  up,  smiling ;  which 
seemed  to  say,  ^*  I  had  a  child  of  my 
own  once/'  Tunzey  (certainly  much 
agitated)  was  looking  over  his  wife's 
shoulder  at  the  child,  (his  arm  resting 
on  hter  chair,  and  his  hand  dropped 
down  over  her  breast,)  and  surveying  it 
very  intently ;  when  the  little  innocent^ 
(as  such  little  innocents  do  sometimes,) 
clasped  his  finger  in  its  chubby  hand, 
and  was  drawing  it  to  his  mouth,  as 
infants  do—*'  to  rub  their  gums,"  Nurse 
Sheepshanks  used  to  say — when  he 
heaved  a  sigh,  which  all  understood, 
though  none  appeared  to  notice  it ;  and 
Skein  (unwisely  I  apprehended,  for  I 
trembled  at  the  time)  asked  O'Ronrke 
when  he  had  done  any  stock  last  for 
Goldwortliy ;  and  Tunzey  unexpect* 
edly  exclaimed,  **  Curse  the  fellow !  I 
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wish  I*d  newr  heard  of  him  ;*'  then  he 
walked  out  of  Uie  room,  overcome  — 
Mrs.  Tunzey  was  deploring  the  same 
thing;  but  said  ''  Such  an  indulgent 
&ther  as  he  was !  I  do  not  think  if  ever 
I  do.  see  Caroline  again  I  can  for- 
give her  for  the  misery  she  has  caused 
her  &ther;"  and  at  the  same  minute  the 
child  pulling  her  necklace,  she  said, 
kissing  it-^''  Oh!  you're  a  pack  of 
sweet,  sweet  torments ;"  then  gave  it  to 
the  nurse ;  from  whom  O'Rourke  took 
it,  and  began  an  Irish  song  to  it; 
when  Skein,  joking  him,  said,  *'  Why, 
O'Rourk^,  it's  so  much  like  you,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  it  should  turn  out 
'  one  of  your  own ;  and  that  you're  im- 
posing it  on  my  sister  as  the  child  of  some- 
body 6lse."— ''  Sarrah,  the  bit,"  said 
O'Rourke,  "  is  it  Judy?"— (as  recollect- 
ing himself,  suddenly,) — "  Nurse,  I 
mane/'—"  There,  there,"  cried  I,  *•  that 
slip  of  the  tongue  tells  us  that  nurse  and 
lie  are  old  acquaintance/' — "  Upon  my 
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word,  Mr.  O'Rourke," said  his  wife,  "if 
I  thought  it  could  be  possiWe.** — **  You 
wouldn't  refuse  to  receive  such  a  sweet 
cratur,'*  said  he,  putting  it  to  her ;  and 
she  kissed  it. — "  Why,"  said  Mrs.  Tun- 
zey,  "  it  would  do  anybody  credit ;  and 
if— he!  he!  he! — my  old  man  had 
brought  me  home  such  a  one,  I  know 
what  I  should  say  to  Ami ;  but  I  don*t 
know  what  I  sho\dd  say  to  such  as  thee, 
little  darling,"  (to  the  child) :  and  Tun- 
ley  re-entered.  We  had  heard  him 
pacing  the  adjoining  room — all  were  in 
great  good  humour ;  and  Tunzey*s  fitce 
had  cleared  up.  O'Rourke  now  said, 
*'  Tunzey ,  they  have  been  bantering  me, 
and  betting  me  the  child's  mine ;  and 
Mrs.  Tunzey  vows.  Hinder  and  nouns, 
what  she'd  do  to  you,  if  you  brought 
her  home  such  a  one;  and  upon  my 
honour,  now  I  look  at  it,  it's  very  much 
like  you.*'— tV^ell,  I  declare,"  said  Mrs. 
O'Rouite,  there's  Tunzey 's  mouth/' — 
'*  Ha<Af   stftd  OHourise,  '*  and  his 
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wicked  la0k  tea.'—*'  Why  I  deekre, 
Timsey,**  said  Mrs.  T.  looking  intently 
M  it,  ^'  it  is  sometbing  ll^e  your  mouth." 
That  accounts/'  said  Tunzey,  ^  for  your 
kiflring  it  so  often--*-ha-ah !"  and  then 
we  all  laughed  as  hearty  as  we  could, 
with  **  BnvD,  Tunzeyf  — "  Well," 
said  O'Roudce,  "  what  sa^  you  now, 
Mfs.  TuDzey,  my  darling?  as  weVe 
brought  the  fiict  home  to  your  hus- 
band, the  eratur;  will  you  resaoe  the 
boy  according  to  promise  ?"  and  he  put 
the  child  in  her  lap. — **  It's  impossible 
to  refuse  such  a  sweet  creature,"  said 
she,  "  but  it  must  be  owned  first,  (look- 
ing archly  at  Tunzey)  that  I  may  have 
my  revenge  out  in  scolding." — "  PU  own 
it,"  ^d  Tunzey,  in  a  tone  so  serious 
that  Mrs.  Tunzey,  starting,  had.certainly 
let  the  child  fall,  if  Mrs.  O'Rourke  had 
not  taken  it.  ''I  hare  expected  this/' 
continued  Tunzey.  **  I  heard  in  yon 
loom  a  step   of  anxiety*— I    heard  % 
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Mb  of  mkery-r^I  heard  a  Yoiee«*^Te  me 
some  braady"~i t  wason  the  table  with  the 
coffee— I  gave  him  some  instantly,  and 
he  drank  it,  while  all  eyes  were  rivetted 
on  him — ^Mrs.  Tunzey  thunderstruck. 
"  A  voice— Oh !  how  dear  to  me !"  re- 
sumed he,  **  bring,  bring  her  to  me,  and 
if  she  is  but  married  I  foi^ve  her." 
Mrs.'  Tunzey  screamed :  0*Rourke  was 
out  of  the  room  in  an  instant ;  in  ano- 
ther Caroline  was — in  her  &ther's  arms, 
^  and  soon  in  her  mother's.  Judy  cried 
like  a  child.  Draw  the  veil  over  it. 
*\Peaple  in  London,  (wrote  I)  have  feel- 
ings as.  well  as  people  anywhere  else.** 

Much  was  done ;  but  much  was  yet  to 
do.  Tunzey  and  his  wife  said  little,  but 
held  Caroline  between  them — a  hand  in 
each;  while  O'Rourke  danced  about 
tiie  room  with  the  child ;  and  at  a  conve- 
nient moment  popped  it  into  Judy's  arms, 
and  popped  her  out  of  the. room;  then, 
equally  afraid  of  questions  being  asked 
which  might  defeat  the  remainder  of 
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his  plan,  the  servant:  coming  in,  and 
spQaking  to  him,  he  took  Caroline  by 
the  hand,  and  said,  **  Fait  and  sqwI, 
you  must  be  packing,  for  that  great 
eratur  of  yours  is  kicking  up  Paddy's 
delight  for  the  whiskey-bottle:"  and  he 
whisked  her  out  of  the  room  also,  be- 
fore  Tun^ey  and  his  wife  could  prevent 
him ;  and  then  he  unfolded  in  a  very 
adroit  manner  every  thing  that  had 
occurred — excused  the  steps  he  had 
adopted  by  the  imperative  obligation 
:upon  one  friend  to  save  the  family 
honour  and  the  children  of  another: 
laid  the  error  which  had  happened  to 
their  own  indiscreet  permission  of  Wei- 
lord's  presence  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  with  Caroline,  (which  he  made 
worse  than  it  was).  *^  Nobody  knows 
of  the  slip  but  ourselves/*  said  he,"  and 
the  sooner  a  slip's  recovered  the  better; 
nothing  remains .  to  hinder  us  being 
happy,  .but  the  determination  in  our- 
selves to  continue  miserable i;  and. as 
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there  can't  be  a  mwI  of  us  so  truly 
out  of  our  senses  as  to  determine 
that,  why  there's  an  end  of  smtow; 
and,  (^Mfy  $eriaudyj  my  dear  TanMy, 
{taking  his  hand,)  and  my  dear  madam, 
(taking  her*s)  we  have,  none  of  u$  three, 
very  numy  days  to  enjoy  happiness  here ; 
and  as  there  is  but  one  way  of  acting  to 
enjoy  it  hereafter,  I  needn't  say  that 
while,  with  your  present  aflfectionale 
fiselings,  I  congratulate  you  most  warmly 
Vpon  the  share  oiboth  the  states  of  happi- 
ness you  must  enjoy;  I'm  sure  youll 
thank  me  most  cordially  for  giving  you 
an  opportunity  of  doing  what  you've 
both  been  so  long  wishing  to  efiect,  but 
didn*t  before  see  your  way  clearly  how 
to  set  about  it." 

All  was  forgiven — ^and  never  went 
happier  hearts  home:  TuuEcy  uttered 
''  Ha-ah !"  as  we  returned,  frequently ; 
and  Mis.  Tunzey  did  nothing  but  talk 
about  the  «'  sweet  little  infant."  ''  Ha- 
9hV*  said Tonaey ;  while  I  could  not  feel 
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my  own  misery,  on  account  of  Violetta, 
through  the  pleasurable  sensations  I  felt 
for  the  joy  of  others. 
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The  next  day  it  was  settled  that  they 
should  all  dine  at  Tunzey^s,  as  Bob  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  join  them. 

At  Tunzey's  all  were  happy ;  all  were 
delighted,  or  rather  transported  with 
joy.  Fubbs  wtote  an  epit/udamium  on 
the  day:  I  should  have  inserted  it  here, 
but  he  said  his  pride  differed  from  that 
of  the  generality ;  for  as  every  body  else 
seemed  ambitious  of  appearing  in  print, 
he  wished,  as  the  ancients  always 
considered  the  voice  of  the  million  cen- 
sure, to  retain  Ats  poetical  effusions  in  ma- 
nuscript for  the  perusal  of  the  select  few  ; 
by  this  means,  he  said,  though  he  should 
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procure  a  less  number  of  readers,  the 
number  of  critics  would  be  proportion- 
ably  reduced ;  and  his  sleep  would  be 
as  much  less  disturbed  by  the  barkings 
of  pedantry,  envy,  ignorance,  and  ill- 
nature.  ''  You  don't  mean  to  apply 
those  terms  to  all  critics,"  said  I. — ''  I 
apply  to  no  critics**  said  he ;  ''  they  are 
but  few — but  to  their  myriads  of  imi- 
tators I  apply  it;  arrogating  to  them- 
selves the  power  to  draw  the  bow  of 
Ulysses,  when  they  are  only  fit  to  draw 
the  "  hng  bow,  or — small  beer.**-^**  Why, 
Fubbs,  what  bathos,"  said  I. — *'  I  learnt 
it  of  the  modetiu,**  said  he,  **  isn  t  it  odd?** 
Time  stole  on — my  time  with  Tunzey 
had  expired ;  and  Welford,  whose  arti- 
cles were  likewise  out,  had  been  ad- 
mitted an  attorney;  and  was  to  be 
made  partner  with  Skein;  who  began 
to  relax  from  business.  Old  Welford 
had  married  the  widow ;  and  Mrs.  Bob 
had  married  a  &rmer  who  was  fond  of 
acres  and  onions,  and  cared  not  for 
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beauty.  I  had  heard  nothing  of  Vio- 
letta;  for  Valentine  had  sold  all  his  pro- 
perty, and  left  the  place  entirely ;  while 
Mrs.  Wagstaff  had  gone  to  some  distent 
relations^  tp  finish  her  life  in  repose. 
Artherton  was  for  ever  complaiaiiig  of 
his  hard  fate  in  never  seeing  Kathlees, 
though  he  had  been  more  than  once  to 
the  cottage  for  that  purpose ;  and,  as  hk 
regiment  bad  been  removed  to  London, 
I  saw  him  frequently.  J  began  to  have 
serious  thoughts  of  returning  to  my  fa- 
iber,  and  advising  with  him  how  I 
should  begin  the  world  :  but  Tunzey  saved 
me  the  trouble,  by  proposing  a  part* 
nership;  as  he  le>o  began  to  relax;  I 
agreed,  and  was  of  course  under  the 
necessity  of  settling  in  London,  and 
could  not  efiect  a  visit  to  my  fiither  and 
mother  till  the  following  year. 

'*  Thy  numbers,  jVa/!t>ir«y,  on  nought  could  fix"'— 

Welford  and  Caroline  took  possession 
of  Skein's  house  in  town,  as  Bob  had 
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to  manage  the  business  of  the 
Skein  and  the  Tanzeys  going  into  the 
country.  It  had  been  a  settled  thing 
befcween  O'Rouike  and  Welford,  that 
the  latter  should  not  go  down  to  tlie 
cottage  where  Caroline  was  concealed, 
during  her  residence  there,  lest  the 
secret  should  by  any  unfortunate  acci- 
dent be  prematurely  discovered,  and 
the  reconciliation  he  laboured  to  effect, 
frustrated;  but  after  all  danger  wasf, 
past,  and  security  promised  peace, 
Welford  (having  occasion  to  attend  the 
assizes  professionally  in  that  part  of 
the  country)  took  it  into  his  head 
one  day,  when  there,  to  ascertain 
and  contemplate  the  spot  where  his 
Caroline  gave  birth  to  their  blooming 
boy.  While  he  was  sauntering  about 
the  spot^  enjoying  the  delightful  sensa- 
tions which  arose  from  contrasting  the 
misery  they  had  experienced,  with  the 
happiness  they  then  possessed,  and  the 
Mattering  prospect  of   its   loiig  conti* 
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nuance ;  and  was  strolling  on  his  way, 
a  countryman  approaching,  Wei  ford 
asked  him  a  question  relative  to  some 
object  in  the  prospective,  which  led  to 
a  long  conversation ;  during  which  the 
countryman  gave  him  the  history  of  all 
the  seats,  and  all  their  owners,  within 
the  scope  of  their  speculation;  and 
among  them  Hill'/umse  was  mentioned ; 
''  the  gentleman  who  owns  it,"  said  he, 
''  be  not  long  come  into  these  parts ; 
nor  be  he  very  often  here ;  he  have  a 
power  of  money,  and  his  name  be  Gold- 
worthy.'*  "  Goldworthy  V  said  Welford, 
with  something  like  alarm;  but  not 
sufficiently  exhibited  for  the  peasant  to 
notice,  **  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  I 
know  a  gentleman  of  that  name/'  "  He. 
be  a  fine  looking  man,"  said  the  coun- 
tryman, *'  and  be  mortal  fond  of  gay 
dress ;  and  he  be  a  bit  fond  of  the  girls 
too,  I  do  fancy,  and  he  be  a  bachelor," 
(with  a  grin.)  "  O— A/"  said  Welford. 
''  and  his  house  there,  stands  oonve- 
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ntehtly  enough  retired  to  favour  in- 
trigue." ''  Anan  ?"  said  the  man ;  **  His 
house  there,*'  (Welford,)  "  stands  very 
snugly  for  keeping" — "  O — h,"  said  the 
man,  *'  I  understand  you;  but,  no: 
there  be  no  ungain  doings  there :  only 
he  be  very  fond  o'peeping  about  the 
cottages,  where  there  be  pretty  girls; 
and  it  were  thought  by  more  than  one 
or  two,  that  he  came  after  a  nice  young 
woman  that  were  in  a  cottage  some- 
where over  yon  way,  I  don't  exactly 
know  where,  but  she  be  gone  now,  as 
I've  heard."  Now  his  finger  pointed  iii 
the  direction  of  O^Rourke's  cottage,  as 
well  as  of  that  in  which  Caroline  had 
resided;  but  the  information  was  like 
an  electrical  shock  to  Welford,  who 
could  think  of  no  other  cottage  than 
Caroline's:  and  who  awoke,  in  an  in- 
stant from  his  dream  of  bliss,  to  a  de- 
lusion of  distress,  for  which  his  mind 
was  not  in  the  least  prepared ;  the  nature 
of  which  my  readers  will  readily  con- 
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ceive.  He  wished,  yet  Seared,  to  questioD 
the  man  further ;  for  doubt,  and  diarre- 
tion,  contended  equally  for  the  mastery ; 
therefore  what  further  inquiries  he  did 
make  were  made  in  so  raund-abaul  a 
manner,  that  the  man  either  did  not  un- 
derstand  them,  or  was  as  ignorant  of 
all  he  inquired  about,  as  he  appeared 
to  be ;  for  Welford  could  elicit  no  in- 
fonnation  from  him  to  justify  the  notion 
which  had  started  in  his  miqd,  that  the 
nice  young  woman,  who  was  gone,  wm 
Caroline ;  or,  to  prove  to  Am,  that  she 
was  not:  and  the  man,  having  talked  as 
much  as  his  time  or  his  inclination  per- 
mitted, wished  him  a  hasty  good  iajft 
and  left  him  absorbed  in  no  very  envia- 
ble train  of  reflection.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  go  to  the  cottage,  intro- 
duce himself,  under  pretence  of  thanking 
the  possessor  for  her  attention  to  Caro- 
line, while  there,  (the  old  woman  had 
never  seen  him,)  but  when  he  came  to 
the  cot,  it  was  shut  up,  as  if  the  owner 
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had  goma  out  for  the  day ;  4D(1  he  de- 
termined to  call  there  the  iie&t  morning, 
to  satisfy  his  saspidons.  His  wspkiam  ! 
— and  was  the  bliss  they  began  to  enjoy 
0Bly  the  eve  of  a  new  day  of  calamity  ? 
alas!  how  transient  is  the  season  of 
}oy ! — ^this  has  been  a  trite  observation 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world;  for 
inevitable  truth  has  made  it  so — and  it 
will  continue  to  be  as  true  as  it  is  trite 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

There  is  something  so  very  destruc- 
tive in  imprudence^  that  once  an  impor- 
tant act  of  it  committed,  however  we 
may  imagine  we  have  surmounted  its 
effects,  it  leaves  that  behind  it  which 
sooner  or  later,  i^nd  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, plagues  us  through  the  re- 
mainder of  our  lives.  Security  was  pro* 
hibited  to  man  when  Heaven  gave  him 
hope. — "  Why  should  Goldworthy," 
thought  Welford/^  choose  ahouse  so  near 
the  cottage  where  Caroline  was;  and 
thcfa  not  till  afl&r  she  w^s  settled  there  ? 
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—it  was  odd— very  odd — he  couldn't  re- 
concile it — "  Confound  the  pen !"  saidhe 
— and  jammed  the  nib  of  the  pen,  he 
was  writing  a  law  case  with,  on  the 
table,  and  split  it  to  pieces — now  the 
error  lay  not  in  the  pen,  but  in  the 
hand  which  trembled  as  he  wrote — yet 
it  was  that  hand  which  pressed  Caro- 
line s,  when  he  vowed  eternal  truth  to, 
and  eternal  trtist  in,  her.  It  was  the 
nature  of  his  profession  to  wrest  and 
torture  coincidences  into  circumstances, 
and  then  attach  weight  to  them,  thoiigh 
they  were  futile  enough  for  any-  dispas- 
sionate mind  to  see  through :  and  thus, 
did  he,  professionally  perverse,  found 
argument  upon  surmise  ;  work  it  up  so- 
phistically  till  he  imagined  it  reason; 
and  then  twisted  the  specious  fallacy 
into  the  semblance  of  specific  fact. 
Now,  Miss  Sneer,  I  beg  you  will  put 
on  none  of  your  very  wise  looks ;  they 
are  too  sapient  to  be  just ;  and  too  sig- 
nificant to  be  charitable.  ''  In  London," 
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{siud  I  in  my  description,) ''  ^omd  pieople 
have  microscopic  eyes,  which  gives  them 
a  great  advantage  over  the  rest  of  their 
species;  as  they  can  distinguish  that 
which  is  imperceptible  to  all  others ; 
indeed,  such  is  the  magically  mag- 
nifying power  of  some  of  these  eyes 
that  they  deceive  even  their  possessors, 
by  creiating  somethmgs  out  of  nothingi-^ 
those  who  are,  unfortutiatdy^  gifted — [i 
say  unfortunately,  because  nobody  but 
tiieir  own  kh^  believes  in  their  repre- 
sentations, and  the  suspicion,  they  give 
rise  to  falls  upon  nobody  but  them- 
selves— 3  unfortuiiately  thus  gifted, 
squint  dreadfully;  and  therefore  see 
every  thing  in  a  situation  of  obliquity ; 
consequently  when  they  mean  to  foUaw 
their  noses  straight  forward,  when  going 
upon  their  awnxoncems,  they  poke  them, 
in  vig-aag  angular  directions,  into  some-, 
body,  or  every  body  else's,  i  have  re- 
marked this  species  of  visionaries  ixK 
other  places  besides  London/^ 

VOL.  IK  I 
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Dear,  compassionate,  leader,  upon 
my  honour,  Caroline  was  innocent ;  and 
I  feel  myself  bound  to  tell  you  so,  now  ; 
that  she  may  not  suffer  in  your  opinion, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  her  husband,  while 
her  ordeal  is  going  on. 

Welford  went  over  to  the  cottage 
next  day ;  and  was  mortified  enough  to 
find  a  new  tenant  there;  who  knew 
nothing  about  Caroline,  and  cared  for 
her  as  much:  and  from  whom,  about 
Jier,  he  could  get  no  intelligence.  He 
then  took  it  into  his  head  he  would 
find  out  Terence's  cottage,  which  he 
only  knew  frran  me,  and  isee  if  he 
couldn't  get  some  mUafactian  there- 
such  satisfaction  as  the  scorpion's  wound- 
ing itself  with  its  own  sting  is.  He 
found  only  Terence  at  home — ^Bolh  as 
neither  he  nor  Terence  knew  each 
other,  (for  only  Jtidy  had  seen  him  at 
O'Rourke's^)  was  at  a  los^  how  to  in- 
troduce himself;  and  Terence,  who  was 
pretty  shrewd,  began  to  think,  from  his 
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manner,  that  there  was  mystery  in  the 
case ;  especially,  as  Welford  m^de  one 
remark,  which  he  meant  to  refer  to  Ca- 
roline, but  which  Terence  seemed  to 
think  glanced  at  Kathleen,  (of  whose 
existence  I  had  never  told  Welford,  for 
reasons  best  known  .to  myself,  if  they 
were  reasons  at  all,)  and  the  honest 
Irishman  began  to  suspect  that  Welford 
might  be  an  emissary  from  Goldworthy ; 
who,  as  I  told  you,  was  laying  siege  to 
Kathleen,  and  for  that  reason  O'Rourke 
had  removed  her  from  the  cottage ;  and 
therefore  Paddy  (to  use  his  own  words 
afterwards  expressed  to  me,)  ''  led  him 
a  wild-goose  chase,  after  a  humming 
bird ;  till  he  lost  himself  by  the  light  of 
hisjack-a-lantem.*'  And  locking  the  cot- 
tage door  outside,  and  pocketing  the 
key,  pretended  business,  to  get  rid  of 
him ;  walked  away,  and  left  his  querist 
as  fully  answered  as  he  was  before  they 
met. 
Squash! — I've  killed  him  with  my 
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suspicion  are  of  too  dissonant  natures 
to  amalgamate.  Having  thus  commenced 
with  Welford's  jealousy— as  absence  from 
the  scene  where  he  first  imbibed  it,  and 
the  presence  of  her  whom  he  nearly 
doated  upon,  with  her  redoubled  en- 
dearments, began  in  a  few  days  to  lull 
his/eor-^-we  will  leave  him  at  present, 
and  proceed  with  other  matters,  full  as 
necessary,  and,  probably,  more  satis- 
factory. 

I  grew  restless  about  Yioletta;  I 
could  hear  no  tidings  of  either  her  or 
her  father ;  and  Mrs.  Wagstaff  I  knew 
not  how  to  direct  to  ;  nor  could  I  obtain 
any  knowledge  about  Sir  Lionel,  for 
whom  I  hunted  every  resort  of  fashion 
and  folly  in  vain. 

I  began  to  be  visibly  depressed  in 
spirits,  but  found  in  Welford  no  com- 
forter; for  he  seemed  as  much  in  the 
blue  deviU  as  myself;  when  one  day  I 
met  Artherton,  by  accident;  he  said, 
gaily,  "  I  was  just  going  to  call  on  you ; 
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I  have  seen  her  at  last;  have  danced 
with  her;  have  been  smiled  upon  by 
her;  bewitched  by  her;  and——/* 
"  Have  received  permission  to  pay  your 
addresses?''  said  I.  ''  No,  not  quite  so 
blessed  as  that ;  but  my  attentions  have 
not  been  treated  with  indifference,  nor 
my  respectful  hints  of  admiration  with 
scorn/*  "  That  is,"  replied  I,  "  she 
has  not  been  rude,  nor  wholly  free  from 
a  little  coquetry  r'  *' Faith,"  said  he, 
"  there  is  nothing  of  the  coquette  about 
her.  Mrs.  James  is  a  charming  old  lady ; 
and,  I  flatter  myself  would  be  no  inexo^ 
rcMe  enemy  to  my  suit,  if  I  dared  openly 
prefer  it.  I  saw  Kathleen's  father  and 
mother."  "  Well,"  says  I,  "and  what 
did  you  make  of  the  father  and  mother?" 
"  Nothing,"  said  he.  "  Tell  me,"  said 
I,  "  have  you  offered  her  the  jewels  you 
bought  for  her  ?"  **  Yes,  I  was  daring 
enough."  "  Were  they  accepted  V^ 
**  No ;  but  the  refusal  was  conveyed  so 
sweetly  that  another  such  defeat  would 
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make  me  bug  my  multiplied  chains  a? 
honourable  trophies.**  "  Bravo/*  said 
I,  "  but— are  you  aware  of  no  rival  V^ 
^  You  speak  so  seriously,**  said  be,  *^  I 
suspect  you  know  more  than  you  choose 
to  communicate— *  are  you  aware  of 
any  ?'*  "  A  man,  (said  I,)  of  very  large 
fortune,  interests  himself  very  seriously 
and  sedulously  about  her ;  and  has  even 
talked  to  OHourke  on  the  subject.  **^  His 
countenance  fell ;  and  I  observed  no* 
thing  like  irophks  of  triumph.  **  You 
thrill  me/'  said  he,  '*  and  that  informa- 
tion is  the  key  to  a  mysterious  hint 
Mrs.  James  dropped,  which  I  could  not 
understand,  nor  would  she  explain.'* 
*'  Did  Mrs.  James  give  you  encourage* 
inent  ?*'  said  I.  "  MOiy,  I  can't  say  she 
either  did  or  did  not;  she  permitted  atten- 
tions which,  had  she  beenaveise  to  them, 
I  think  she  would  have  forbidden.'*  "  Be 
assured,  (said  I,)  E^thleen*s  fate  does 
not  depend  upon  her.**  ''You  mean, 
then,  it  depends  upon  O'Rourke  ?  where 
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does  he  live?  I  will  take  no  further  step 
without  his  knowledge ;  for,  peculiarly 
as  Kathleen  is  situated,  Jove  and  honour 
will  not  justify  any  step  taken  by  me  in 
contravention  of  her  best  interests ;  and 
I  would  sooner  risk  being  refused  by 
her  guardian  to  try  my  fortune  with 
her,  and  give  it  up  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
than,  had  I  power,  steal  her  affec- 
tions at  the  risk  of  her  happiness ; 
love  and  war  should  always  have  mag- 
nanimity for  their  basis."  ''  You  de- 
serve her,  Artherton,'*  said  I,  and  sighed, 
unconsciously — ^the  conversation  began 
to  be  painful — isn't  it  odd? — no  —  I 
thought  of  Violetta;  I  gave  him 
O'Rourke's  address ;  he  said  he  would 
see  him  in  a  ^ew  days,  and  we  parted  r** 
neither  of  us  much  elated. 

'*  In  London,"  said  I,  ''  wonders  are 
as  common  as  variety ;  and  every 
body  knows  that  is  the  staple  commo- 
dity of  this  mart  of  fashion/*  That 
evening  0*Rourke  called  on  me,  and^ 
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said,  ''as  Tunzey  and  his  wife  were 
gone  upon  an  excursion  from  town,  and 
I  was  a  bachelor,  and  ought  to  *'  hang 
out  tiie  broom,"  he  would  stay  the 
evening  with  me:  and  we'd  have  a 
heart'Warmmg  of  it.'*  I  was  pleased  with 
his  proposal,  for  I  was  dull  enough; 
(perhaps,  you  may  think  me  not  much  better 
now,  J  We  talked  first  about  indifferent, 
and  then  serious,  subjects;  and  one 
which  he  introduced  more  than  amazed 
me,  "  Marmaduke,"  said  he,  "  you're 
a  good  lad,  saving  your  manhood,  by 
way  of  apology :  you  are  a  bit  of  a  fa- 
vourite of  mine,  as  you  know ;  for  we 
seem  bottles  of  the  same  bin ;  saving 
that  I*m  of  the  oulder  vintage.  Kath- 
leen, the  dear!  is  my  own  heart's  de- 
light, and  you'll  stare  when  I  tell  you 
she's  not  Terence's  daughter — isn't  it 
odd  ?  as  you  say  sometimes."  "  Mrs. 
O'Rourke,"  said  I,  looking  banteringly 
in  his  face,  ''  would  be  proud  to  counte- 
nance any  relation  of  yours."    "Fait  no,'' 
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said  he/  ''tbe  relationship's  no  cater 
cousin  that  way,  I  assure  you ;  nor  is 
my  little  Katty  the  apology  for  an  Irish 
blunder :  though  her  father  himself  was 
a  verse  out  of  the  chapter  of  accidents ; 
by  reason  of  my  kind  ould  Thady 
O'Shaughnessy  went  after  forbidden 
fruit;  and  left  his  spalpeen  as  much  as  he 

* 

leftme.  The  child's  name  was  Thady,  after 
his  father;  and,  while  I  was  upon  my  tra- 
yelst  I*m  toldhe  married  as  pretty  an  Irish 
girl  as  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
ever  gave  birth  to ;  andKathleen^sthe  com- 
ment on  her.  Poverty  has  been  the  por- 
tion of  all  the  posterity ;  a  warning  to  all 
thoughtless  fathers,  natural  or  unnatural, 
how  th^y  play  at  ducks  and  drakes  with 
their  progeny,  like  frogs  and  other  fresh- 
water fish,  as  Terence  said.  Terence 
and  his  wife  found  Kathleen  an  orphan, 
and  poor  as  they  were,  as  she  had  the 
blood  of  the  O'More's  in  her,  deter- 
mined, as  Terence  said,  to  haltc  their 
mite  between  the  three ;  and  this,  prin- 

I  6 
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cjpally,  it  was  which  made  me  ciy 
'*  halves f  among  them,  aud  pop  my  mite 
into  the  bargain.  Seriously,  I  love 
Kathleen  as  if  she  were  my  own  child ; 
not  only  from  gratitude  to  Thady,  but 
admiration  of  herself,  for  trying  so  much 
to  praise  the  fisLther  of  us  all  in  the  best 
way — ^making  herself  an  ornament  of 
human  nature.  I  am  rich  and  will  pro- 
vide handsomely  for  her,  as  I  am  not 
likely  to  increase  the  family  tree  of  the 
O^Rourke's,  wherever  it  grew.  I  am 
getting  on  the  wrong  side  of  growing 
younger,  and  when  I  leave  her,  I  may 
leave  her  all  alone — ^like  a  beautiful 
cloud  in  a  wide  sky,  to  be  dispersed  by 
the  winds  of  unkiudness,  or  be  absorbed 
by  the  black  clouds  of  calamity,  that 
shall  deluge  her  beautiful  aspect  with 
tears,'*— 4ind  he  looked  agitated. 

*'  Marry  her  out  of  the  way  at  once 
then,**  said  I,  ''  and  then  your  fears  will 
be  over;  Gold  worthy,  you  say,  has  propo- 
sed for  her."  •'  Yes/'  said  he,  "  but  he* 
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not  worthy  of  Kathleen;  to  be  plain,  you 
have  her  friendship ;  and  when  one  half 
the  heart's  gone  the  other  is  easily  in- 
duced to  keep  it  company:  Tunzey 
tells  me  there  are  insuperable  bars 
to  a  certain  match  ;  if  then»  honour  and 
inclination  will  allow  you  to  think  of 
Kathleen ;  make  up  to  her ;  get  her  con- 
sent, you  have  mine;  you  11  make  an 
old  friend  happy,  and  a  good  girl  se- 
cure: think  of  it;  it  comes  warm  from 
my  heart,  and  if  it  will  only  warm  yours, 
111  die  in  peace.  I  leave  you  to  think 
of  it ;  and  now,  good  night ;  sleep  upon 
it,  and  dream  that  I  am  dancing  at 
your  wedding/*  He  was  gone  before 
I  could  answer  him,  for  he  did  every 
thing  whimsically. 

He  left  me  in  a  distressing  state  of 
mind;  I  loved  Violetta,  believed  that 
she  loved  me,  but  I  could  not  have  her. 
Kathleen  had  come  across  me  to  make 
me  amends,  and  I  had  O'Rourke's 
wishes  on  my  side ;  yet,  could  I  justify 
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thinking  of  her  till  I  was  sure  either  of 
Violetta's  fidsehood,  or  imputed  bad 
character?  then,  if  I  were  assured  of 
these,  I  had  committed  myself  to  Arther- 
tOD,  and  honour  seemed  to  present  an- 
other obstacle — ^it  was  worse  than  the 
sphinx's  riddle — I  didn't  sleep  that  night. 
My  dear  young  readers,  take  care 
how  you  fall  in  love ;  for  it  generally 
makes  you  fall  out  with  every  thing 
else — ^but — ^Nature  tcUl  prevail,  and  one 
thinks  it  unnatural  to  resist  her — how- 
ever, if  you  ioill  fall  in  love,  I  say,  lay  in, 
previously,  a  large  stock  of  patience ;  for 
you'll  have  occasion  enough  for  it — 

"  Just  like  love  is  yonder  rose," 

says  Camoens.  Tunzey's  cook,  who  was 
queer^  (as  Sir  Lionel  said,)  inquired, 
upon  hearing  the  song,  if  a  cabbage  rose 
was  meant;  *' because  that^  wheu  full 
blown,  has  the  largest  heart;  and,  it 
requires  heart  enough  to  go  through 
with  it,"  said  she.  Now,  nobody  but  a 
cook  could  have  made  such  an  observa- 
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tion — yet  the  latter  part  of  it  had  truth 
for  its  basis;  and  when  you  consider 
the  thorns,  the  mildew,  the  grub,  the 
blight,  and  "  the  fall  of  the  leaf;"  the 
scratching,  tearing,  piercing,  wearing, 
devouring,  withering,  drooping,  and  dy- 
ing ;  oh !  its  a  terrible  picture! — I  could 
reverse  if ;  but  that  picture  was  not  in 
accordance  with  my  feelings — don't 
fall  in  love  —  if  you  can  help  it — 
it's  probable  you  can't — then  fall  as 
gently  as  you  can.  A  cabbage  rose ! 
"O,  Cookey,  Cookey!  thy  taste  must 
have  been  cabbaged,''  said  the  tailor's 
man,  who  had  called  in  with  Tunzey's 
new  waistcoat ;  and,  indeed,  he  was 
making  love,  superfine  and  ell-wide,  to 
cookey — she  ''nothing  loath,"  and  so 
she  had  a  double  reason  for  her  choice 
of  the  filthy  epithet — but  the  pu7i,  Mr. 
Marmadukc — 

"  Be  quiet;   I  know  it,'* — "  Homer 
nods' — take  care,  don't  wake  him. 

There's  some  modem  farce  I  believe 
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— "  If  it  be  modern,"  said  Fubbs,  "  it 
must  be  a  farci^ — the  ancients  wrote  ca* 
medics.''  "  True,  but  they  were  in  **  the 
clouds,"'  sometimes/*  said  I.  In  this  farce, 
or  that  farce,  rather,  the  principal  cha- 
racter exhibits  himself  by  a  peculiar  af- 
fectation'of  phraseology,  as — ''  let's  do  a 
little  hazard,"—"  let's  do  a  little  walk- 
ing."—" let's  do  a  little  reading,"  ^c. 
^c,  ^c. — So  reader,  if  youVe  no  objec- 
tion, lets  do  a  little  rhyme — it's  all  abmd 
love — as  love  is  our  subject  at  present, 
and  it  was  actually  Fubb's  production 
— from  the  ancients,  with  whom  he  has 
made  as  free  as  any  other  modern; 
(Fubbs  loved  farces  after  all,)  he  called 
it  a  Translation  of  the  second  Idyl  of  Bm 
— he  has  made  free  enough,  in  his 
translation,  with  the  original — ^fowling 
pieces,  I  believe,  were  not  invented  till 
a  short  time  after  Bum;  of  birdlime  I 
can  say  nothing ;  but  Fubbs  is  not  the 
iirst  who  has  taken  an  original  idea, 
and  made  it  a  greater  origimU  still. 
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Cupid  was  perch*d  on  a  tree ; 

Lvhin  was  passing  along ; 
A  gun,  cruel  man  I  carried  he, 
To  stop  many  a  pretty  bird's  song. 
At  last,  he  saw  Love ;  mark*d  each  glittering  wing ; 

**  It  must  be  a  phoenix,'*  cried  he : 
Took  aim ;  when  cried  Ctoe,  just  passing, "  poor  thing! 
Don't  kill  it — so  pretty  a  creature  must  sing; 
Do  catch  it,  and  give  it  to  me." 

Lubin,  who  little  birds  *snar*d, 

ClimbM  softly;  spread  birdlime, he*d brought, 
Left  baits  on  each  branch  thus  prepar'd. 
To  tempt  Cupid  to  "  come  and  be  caughtl" 
But  while  gazing  on  Chloe,  poor  Lubin !  he  fell ; 

**  My  head  was  quite  giddy,*'  cried  he, 
But,  that  Cupid  had  shot  him  I  scarcely  need  tell ; 
Who  while  flying  cried,  laughing,  to  Chloe, ''  farewell ; 
Tve  caught  him,  and  give  him  to  thee.** 

"  Oh  Fubbs !"  said  I, "  what  will  the 
critics,  say  to  your  modernizing  an  an- 
cient in  this  manner?*'  "  Bless  you,'' 
said  he,  **  they  won  t  know  it  again." 

I  wished  much  to  avoid  giving 
O'Rourke  an  answer  to  his  proposition ; 
but  knowing  he  would  expect  a  very 
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.  ing  yoa  liow  aaisenble  I  am,  made  you 
the  happiest  of  menT  He  coloured, 
and  said,  **  O,  no— 4mt  I  have  betiayed 
myselC  and  the  tnith  mwt  out."  He 
tbm  gare  me  the  whole  detail  of  (^ 
jadommf^  whidi  I  have  already  related, 
and  told  me  more — **  I  lulled  my  sus- 
picions/* said  he,  '*  and  began  to  be 
tolerably  composed ;  and  I  am  sure  Cs* 
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'^thing  of  the  real 
from  my  man- 
3  of  that," 
^  yc  such  bright 

icn  them  merely 
aets  upon.     "  I  hope 
aor  does  yet,"  said  he, 
^ceed. — I  had  just  obtained 
ifhen  unfortunately,  Mrs.  Tun- 
Uie  other  day,  said  there  was  some- 
uiing  about  the  boy's  nose  like  Gold- 
worthy.^  "  And  that  was  a  nosegay  for  you, 
with  a  sprig  of  rue  in  it  V  said  I.  "  Don't 
banter  me,  (he,)  you  know  how  I  idolize 
her/'    "  Ay,  there  it  is — idolizing  is  a 
rery  heathenish  custom ;  and  though  it 
became  Pubbs's  ancients,  doesn't  sit  well 
upon  my  fether's  modems — you  fancied 
your  idol  a  goddess,  and,  found  her  a 
woman.**     "  What  do  you  mean,"  said 
he,  "  by  a  tijormin  ?'*— "  Something  very 
angelic,*'  said  I.—"  Plague  take  you,^' 
said  he.—"  Thank 'ye,"  said  I.—"  I 
thought,'*  said  he,  **  it  was  like  an  insi. 
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decisive  one,  I  went  over  tP  consult 
Welford:  I  found  him  pettish — ^plague 
take  all  jealous  fools !  I  say ;  I  asked 
him  if  business  went  cross — ''  Every 
thing  goes  cross  in  this  woild/*  said  he 
— *•  Isn't  it  odd?"  said  I,  "  let  us  avoid 
the  cross  roads — but  I  want  your  ad- 
vice,"  and  I  told  him  the  whole  of 
O'Rourke's  communication.  He  listened 
with  the  utmost  attention,  particularly 
while  I  related  for  the  first  time,  the 
birth,  parentage,  education  and  residence  of 
KcUhteen.  ''  O !  Marmaduke,"  said  he, 
*'  you  have  made  me  the  happiest  of 
men/*  "  What?"  said  I.  "  has  my  tell- 
ing you  how  miserable  I  am,  made  you 
the  happiest  of  men?"  He  coloured, 
and  said,  *'  O,  no — but  I  have  betrayed 
myself,  and  the  truth  must  out/'  He 
then  gave  me  the  whole  detail  of  the 
jealousy,  which  I  have  already  related, 
and  told  me  more — *'  I  lulled  my  sus- 
picions," said  he,  ''  and  began  to  be 
tolerably  composed ;  and  I  am  sure  Ca- 
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roline  could  suspect  nothing  of  the  real 
cause  of  my  perturbation,  from  my  man- 
ner/' "  Don*t  be  too  sure  of  that," 
said  I,  "  women  have  not  such  bright 
and  piercing  eyes  given  them  merely 
for  us  to  write  sonnets  upon.  ''  I  hope 
she  did  not;  nor  does  yet/'  said  he, 
**  but  to  proceed. — I  had  just  obtained 
repose,  when  unfortunately,  Mrs.  Tun- 
zey  the  other  day,  said  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  boy's  nose  like  Gold- 
worthy.**  **  And  that  was  a  nosegay  for  you, 
with  a  sprig  of  rue  in  it  ?"  said  I.  "  Don't 
banter  me,  (he,)  you  know  how  I  idolize 
her."  "  Ay,  there  it  is — idolizing  is  a 
very  heathenish  custom ;  and  though  it 
became  Fubbs  s  ancients,  doesn't  sit  well 
upon  my  father's  modems — you  fancied 
your  idol  a  goddess,  and,  found  her  a 
woman."  "  What  do  you  mean,"  said 
he,  "  by  a  looman?'^ — "  Something  very 
angelic,"  said  I. — "  Plague  take  you,*' 
said  he.—"  Thank 'ye,"  said  I.—"  I 
thought,"  said  he,  "  it  was  like  an  insi- 
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nuation  that—"     "  o,  fie!"   said  I, 
"  that  I  meant  what,  you  don't  deserve 
Caroline,  if  you  think  her  guilty  of— 
levity."    ••  Pity  me,"  said  he.—"  I  do, 
terif  much,  I  assure  you."  said  I,  "  but 
if  I  were  you,  I  should  prefer  respect 
to  pity."    "  I  am  ashamed  of  myself," 
said  he,  ••  but  your  account  of  Kathleen 
and  Goldworthy  has  opened  my  eyes." 
"  Till  you  wink  again,"  said  I,  "or 
Goldworthy  pops  in  his  now :  and  now, 
my  dear  Welford,'  let  this  be  the  last 
conversation  we  have  on  the  subject— I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  am  not  the  onbf 
person  who  suspected  a  little  of  this— 
O'Rourke  hinted  as  much  to  me,  and 
said  he  expected  his  pains  to  have  been 
betUr  repaid.— Don't  speak— (he  was  at 
tempting,)  be  yourself:  remember  Caro- 
line  thought  you  incapable  of  falsehood, 
from  the  trust  she  reposed  in  you :  do 
her  justice  then— for  none  are  magnani- 
mous  enough  to  put  implicit  confidence 
in   others,   who  are  not  deserving  it 
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themselves  —  whatever  may  be  said 
about  credulity,  it  is  guilt  only  which 
suspects ;  while  innocence  is  easily  im- 
posed upon." 

One  of  his  clerks  brought  him  in  a 
letter,  which  he  said  required  an  imme- 
diate answer;  he  broke  the  seal,  has- 
tily glanced  his  eye  over  it,  motioned 
the  clerk  to  withdraw,  and  gave  it  to 
me — and — ^thunderstruck  I  was — it  ran 
thus— 

"  Sir, — An  old  neighbour  of  your  &- 
therms  wishes  to  see  you  immediately,  to 
consult  with  you  on  an  unjdeasant  affiiir  * 
and  who  sends  to  you,  not  only  from 
hearing  of  your  professional  integrity, 
but  also  thinking  that  you  will  feel 
more  than  professional  concern  for.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

V.  Valsntine. 

late  of  I 

Wam'titadd? 
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"  Violetta's  &ther  iu  prison?  I'll  go 
with  you,"  said  !•  "  Better  not,  C^J 
clients  are  shy  before  strangers,  I  shall 
obtain  more  intelligence  from  him  if  I 
go  by  myself.  I'll  soon  return: — ^go,  and 
amuse  Caroline  till  I  come  back.^ 
**  But,"  said  I,  stroking  my  nose, 
"  noses  are  dangerous."  "  No  more  of 
that,  if  thou  lovest  me,  Hal,"  said  he, 
and  departed.  ''My  dear  Mrs.  Wei- 
ford,"  said  I,  "your  boy  grows  the  de- 
light of  every  body.*'  "  Don't  you  think 
he's  very  much  like  his  father.  Sir;" 
said  she.  Now  this  question  conveyed 
to  me  a  double  meaning — first,  an  affec- 
tionate compliment  to  his  father ;  and 
secondly — ^as  if  she  knew  Welford  was 
jealous — a  sort  of  expectancy  that  my 
affirmative  seconding  her  known  consci- 
ousness of  innocence,  would  also  relieve 
her  mind  from  the  apprehension  that 
any  difference  in  the  child's  features 
from  the  father's  could  afford  him  any 
foundation  for  suspicion,    "  As  like  him 
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as  he  can  stare/*  said  I ;  I  was  deter- 
mined to  give  it  as  broadly  as  I  could. 
"  Every  body  says  so^"  said  she ;  and 
in  a  tone  that  my  conceit,  (grown  wise 
by  jealousy's  teaching,)  converted  into 
something  like  triumph ;  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  also,  her  delicate 
attention  to  her  husband ;  and,  where- 
ever  is  delicate  attention,  there  is  love; 
and,  no  where  else.  Passion  is — any 
where.  "  I  think,"  said  I,  "  Bob  has 
appeared  low-spiritfed  lately."  "  O, 
dear,  no ;"  said  she,  *'  he  has  so  much 
upon  his  brain,  I  wonder  it  isn't  turned 
sometimes  ;  but  he  has  always  a  smile, 
and  an  animated  countenance  for  his 
wife ;  and  it  is  the  wife,  you  know,  who 
is  the  best  judge  of  a  husband's  spirits 
and  mind."  "  True,"  said  I,  turning  it 
oflF  indifferently. 

"  In  London,"  (said  I,  "  in  my  de- 
scription,")— and  in  a  great  many  other 
places;  men  and  their  wives  are  very 
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anxious  every  body  should  know  each 
other's  faults — as  a  set-off,  I  presume, 
against  their  own/' 
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Welford  returned—" Well?  well?'' 
«agerly  said  I,  "where*s  Violetta?" 
"I  can't. tell  you/'  said  he:  all  I  can 
telKyouis,  that  Valentine  is  irrevocably 
ruiAad,  Sir  Lionel  has  left  the  king- 
dom,  Violetta  wais  carried  off  from 
her  father  by  stratagem,  and  he  's  as 
ignorant  where  she  is — whether  with 
Sir  Lionel  or  not — as  you  are/'  "  By 
stratagem  ?  they  're  not  married,  then  ?" 
"No;  but—'*  "But  what?  don't  tan- 
talize  me :"  "  her  father  is  afraid — — " 
"  For  heaven's  sake,  go  no  farther/* 
mid  I ;  "  is  he  sure  ?"  "  No :  but  Mar- 
maduke,  you  ought  not  to  think  of  her 

TOL.  II.  K 
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more:  and  I  noio  would  reooounend 
you  to  apree  with  O'Rourke's  propo- 
sition, and  obtain  a  wife  worthy  of 
your  hand,  and  capable  of  desenring 
your  heart"—"  1 11  think— 1 11  think," 
said  I — ''  I  mv9t  leave  jfn^.  now  :**  and 
I  was  soon  on  my  way  to  Carey-street. 
I  arriTed  at  the  Lock-up  House,  and 
desired  that  Valentine  might  be  told, 
ageatlemaD  wished  to- apeak  wtikliim 
iip«i  paHicular  business.  I  was  Aewn 
into  a  private  mom,  and  Valentine 
spoD  «Dtef ed«  exhibitftng  a  trifliagp  state 
of  jboepidiitioD  when  he  saw  me :  and 
li&li-^-^tenderly  aiieoted-Hsn't.it  odd! 
— No— he  wii8  Violfitta's  fiither,  and 
-r-«ia  prison. 

"  Well,  sir,"  aaid  he,  **  your  huainess 
witb  jne  T  "  To  do  you  s^l  the.  siemee 
I  Qsp,  Mr.  Vateatine^^^ 

"  Wm^  is  ih^seFeiiaat  reproach  yoa 
can  make  n^/*  said  h^:  Vifor  I  know  I 
dopprve.  aot  kiadnes^  at  y9ur  hand^.  I 
don't.  kwiW  aoy  tb«Og»  p^^sifale.  tq  pw 
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cure,  that  Will  serve  me:  I  Ve  lost  M, 
throagh  that  infernal  scoundrel,  Lovcfl ; 
and  am  dipped  ibr  at  least  20,000 
more:  but  that's  not  the  worst"— mf 
girl !  my  girl ! — fliay  that  scoundrel—*' 
I  stopped  his  mouth :  *'  Maledictions 
upon  our  worst  enemies/'  said  I,  *^  are 
forbidden,  and  the  reverse  commanded.^ 
"  It  may  be  so,  sir,'*  said  he,  **  but  put 
ytittrself  in  my  place" — ^*  I  might  utter 
the  same,"  said  I,  *' 'tis  trial  only  tells 
us  what  we  are:  and  for  that  re09<m 
we  are  commanded  to  pardon/'  •*  Well, 
well,*'  said^  he,  "I  won't  argue  with 
you  about  that ;  you  know  better  about 
these  things  than  I  do;  the  more 's  my 
shame — but  my  girl,  my  girl,  Marnila- 
duke ;  sAie  was  my  heart's  delight ;  and 
that  I  have  done  I  did  to  niake  her 
a  lady:  O,  sir,  she  loved  you,  aifid 
only  you :  I  made  her  do  every  thio^ 
she  did:  I  was  blind,  I  was  mad;  atid 
she  loved  her  father  too  well  to  cross 
him.    Bint,  O,  sir,  you  don't  know  the 
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snares  that  scoundrel  wound  round  me ; 
I  was  so  much  in  his  power  I  could  n*t 
get  away :  I  was  proud,  yo»  know  that ; 
and  he  made  me  add  hard-heartedness 
to  pride." 

Poor  Valentine  little  thought  they 
were^nafuraZ/y- identified — one  and  in- 
divisible. 

''Where  is  Violetta.  sirf  said  I. 
'  •  Heaven  knows/'  said  he :  "  peifaaps 
with  the  villain  abroad;  for  I  am 
afraid,  by  giving  her  a  sleepy  drug»  he 
destroyed  and  obliged  her  to  go  with 
him."  I  tried,  for  his  sake,  to  suppress 
my  feelings.  O,  reader,  they  were 
pitiable  indeed! — you  cannot  think  that 
odd.  I  felt  I  did  love  Violetta.  <«  Ex- 
cuse me,**  said  I,  ''  but  how  could  you 
be  80  imprud^t  as  to  take  her  from 
youi*  house,  with  only  yourself  and  Sir 
Lionel?  could  you  not  see  the  proba- 
bility of  some  disastrous  consequence, 
besides  the  ^^rtaiuty  of  her  loss  of 
character,  if  ,they  were  not  married?" 
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**  I  saw  nothing ;  nothing,  sir,  but  rtiin 
before  me:  and  to  save  my  own  cha- 
racter I  murdered  my  child's.  MThen 
you  are  a  father,,  sir,  remember  me :" 
and  he  looked  agonized. 

''  A  long  time  has  elapsed,  sir,"  said 
I ;  ''  was  she  living  in  his  house  all  the 
time,  as  was  reported?" 

"  Never  lived  in  his  house,  sir ;  never 
was  in  his  house,"  said  he.  ''  I  en- 
gaged  a  small  house  for  myself,  and  a 
staid  woman  to  keep  it ;  I  wouldn't 
have  my  sister  with  me ;  for  I  was 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  I  did  not 
choose  that  they  who  were  better 
should  see  me.  Yioletta  was  never  in 
his  company  not  once,  without  me.  I 
suspected  his  motives  long,  and  called 
upon  him  to  fulfil  his  promise  and  marry 
her :  he  put  me  off  from  time  to  time ; 
and  I  would  have  torn  the  girl  from 
him,  but  I  knew  nobody  would  have 
her,  with  a  character  blemished  as  her's 
was ;  and  I  temporized  the  more,  because 
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I  was  fearful  hd  would  go  ubwad*  and 
leave  me  to  the  mercy  of  his  crediton, 
aB  well  aB  my  own:  and  she— 4liat 
lamb!  was  the  only  thing  that  kept 
him." 

*'  Btttp"  said  I,  '*  if  he  had  mnivied 
her,  he  could  hare  gone  abroad  and 
left  you  equally  expoBed.*'  "  No/'  re- 
plied he»  *'  his  estates  in  that  case  were 
to  be  made  over  to  me»  and  I  was  to 
aUow  him  a  handsome  annuity;  and 
with  that  security  I  could  hai^  wea- 
thered the  storm  and  recovered  myself 
Well,  sir,  not  to  make  a  long  atory  of  a 
very  miserable  one;  months  passed-^ 
poor  Videtta,  ready  an4  willing  to  sa- 
crifice herself  to  save  me;  and  1, 
villain— demon  enough  to  let  her ;  he, 
trying  to  get  her  into  his  power,  and  I 
preventing  him;  when  one  day,  he 
brought  me  a  license  to  jbe  married  to 
her  a  lew  days  aftorwards ;  and  he  pro- 
posed we  should  all  dime  together  #t 
iny  hWKj  wl^ch  we  did  on  the  neyt 
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day  4o  that  4m  whkk  he  made  the  pro- 
posid ;  his  favourite  servant  waited,  and 
ceiteinly  put  something  into  the  wine» 
for  I  was  quickly  ovenoma  ;  I»  who  never 
flifidied  at  my  bottle  in  tny  life-^I 
can  teU  you  no  more — I  waked  from 
a  sleep  I  fell  into  upon  my  chair^  found 
aqrself  alone— he  was  gone ;  my  child 
gone;  the  housekeeper  gone ;  my  maid- 
servant gone — M  gone  I  I  thought  it  a 
dream.  I  went»  as  well  as  I  could,  for  I 
was  fearfully  ill,  to  his  house,  which  was 
Bot  far  from  mine ;  he  was  not  there ; 
nor  had  either  he  or  his  mma  been 
there — I  fell  down  in  a  fit— they  bled 
me-^I  recovered,  and  was  carried  home : 
a  neighbour  came  in  to  my  assistance ; 
my  housekeeper  was  found  locked  ^p 
in  the  cellar,  vdiere  she  said  she  went 
by  the  desire  of  the  she  devil  that  was 
our  servant,  to  shew  her  where  to  get 
some  liquor,  she  pretended  she  couldn't 
find,  and  was  locked  in  by  the  wretch ; 
who  no  doubt  went  off  with  that  fiend/* 
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"  What  steps  did  you  takef'  said  I. 

"  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  three 
days/*^  said  he,  "  delirious,  before  I 
had  reason  enough  to  direct  any  one 
what  to  do.  I  then  learned  LoTeVs 
house  was  shut  up:  I  engaged  some- 
body to  inquire  at  the  nearest  sea-port ; 
and  found  my  suspicions  true,  that  the 
Tiliain  had  gone  off  for  the  continent, 
and  I  supposed  Violetta  was  with  him. 
The  moment  I  could,  I  took  a  passage 
to  Boulogne ;  for  I  understood  the  vessel 
was  bound  there ;  and  when  I  arrived 
could  hear  no  tidings  of  any  suck 
persons  as  I  described:  when,  after 
trayelling  about  near  a  month,  making 
every  inquiry,  one  day  I  was  surprised 
by  receiving  a  letter  from  London,  in  a 
hand-writing  I  did  not  know,  informing 
me  that  my-  daughter  was  with  Sir 
Lionel,  at  Brighton.  I  came  off  in- 
stantly, was  arrested  the  very  hour  I 
came  on  shore,  and  here  I  am/' 
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"  Did  any  body  know  from  yourself 
where  to  write  to  you  in  France  ?'* 

**  Not  a  soul :  I  wanted  nobody  to 
know;  for  I  feared  the  consequences. 
I  suppose  that  wretch  found  out  where 
I  was,  and  contrived  the  trick  to  have 
me  hampered:  but  I  thought  only  of 
Violetta — O,  my  child!  my  child!"  he 
was  so  overcome  he  could  go  no 
farther. 

The  debt  he  was  arrested  for,  was 
£5,000,  on  a  joint  bond  given  by  him 
and  Sir  Lionel ;  and  he  expected,  being 
in  custody,  further  impediments  to  his 
liberty.  Welford  immediately  moved 
him  into  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  do  him  any 
service  otherwise ;  and  arranged  for  him 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Insolvent  Act. 

Violetta's  appeared  a  lost  case ;  and 
the  early  scenes  of  our  acquaintance 
dwelt  more  strongly  upon,  and  came 
more  frequently  in  my  mind  than  ever. 
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0*Rourke  now  plainly  asked  me  for 
a  dedsive  answer^  in  his  usual  aeiip- 
oomic  way.— -I  paused — isn't  it  odd? — 
you  shall  haYC  the  reason. 

Artherton,  who  had  seen  O'Rour^e. 
had  called  on  me,  and  told  me  the 
result  of  his  interview  was,  that, 
O'Rourke  told  him  he  belieyed  Kath- 
leen was  engaged;  that,  in  any  case, 
in  the  article  of  marriage  he  should 
ooly  advise  her,  leaving  her  to  follow 
l)^r  own  inclination ;  which  was  all  he 
could  or  ought  to  say  on  the  subject; 
and  Artherton  asked  me,  how  I  thought 
he  should  act 

Mine  was  a  most  perplexing  situation ; 
but ''  honour'*  was  always  the  motto  of 
the  Merrywhistles ;  it  was  my  duty  to 
fulfil  its  dictates;  and  I  hope  I  have 
uever  swerved  from  them. 

"  In  London,"  said  I,  &C  "every 
loan  is  expected  to  be  a  man  of  honour ; 
and  ftbove  all,  to  tumour  his  bjlls:  to 
haniour  his  king  is  sometimes  left  out  of 
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th«  catalogue:  but  as  evmf  bddjf  in 
Loadon  kiiows  what  Landm  honbur  m^ 
I  need  not  infona  any  body:  and  as 
for  the  country  folk9»  tbe  leaa  they 
know  about  London  honour  the  better-^ 

Whether  I  was  justified  in  adyiaing 
Artherton  to  peisevere,  knowing  so 
much  as  I  did  of  O'Bourke's  mi|Ml»  I 
could  not  decide:  and  whether  I  wais 
justified  in  recommending  hia  abandwb 
ment  of  the  suit  in  my  own  &vottff, 
glancing  my  eye  over  my  fiunily  motto-*- 
''^011  could  not  decide  eHherT  ijiot  msc%. 

What  a  troublesome  thing  honour  is ! 
*'  Take  this  bit  out  of  my  mouth/*  said 
the  horse  to  his  rider ;  ''  I  want  it  all 
my  own  way." 

''  Artherton/'  said  I,  ''  it  is  so  <ie}i- 
catB  a  thing,  I  scarcely  know  what  to 
advise."  (I  woi^  hare  told  him  ail, 
but  I  was  not  authorised  to  betiay 
O'Bourfce's  secret.)  "  You  are  not  for- 
biddefti  if  you  are  not  encouraged/* 
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''  And,  therefore/'  replied  he,  **  yoa 
would  hare  me  try  my  fortune  with 
Kathleen  ?  and  as  you  know  O'Rourke 
better  than  I  do,  I  shall  trust  to  your 
decision."  Isn't  it  odd?  what  had  I 
decided?  nothing:  he  interrupted  me 
in  an  equivocal  speech,  of  which  neither 
be,  nor  I,  could  anticipate  the  finish. 
I  certainly  did  know  O'Rourke's  mind 
better  than  he;  but,  as  he  had  taken 
the  words  out  of  my  mouth,  and  de- 
cided for  himself,  I  had  nothing  far- 
ther to  do  with  it — Artherton  was  off; 
and  O'Rourke  was  expecting  my  an- 
swer ;  and,  so  miserable  was  I,  nothing 
could  have  pleased  me  better  than 
being  able  to  play  some  master-piece 
of  hoaung  upon  Fubbs — ^isn't  it  odd? 
While  I  was  sitting  in  this  humour,  *  the 
servant  told  me  a  gentleman  waited  to 
see  me,  in  the  front  parlour,  and  I 
immediately  attended  him:  he  bowed 
very  politely,  and  said,  (after  the  usual 
salutations,)  ''If  it  be  not  taking  a 
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liberty,  sir,  pray  who  was  your  last 
master?*'  I  thought  this  a  very  odd 
question;  however,  as  I  always  fall 
into  people's  humours,  I  replied, "  Why, 
sir,  the  gentleman  I  was  engaged  with 
was  Mr.  Tunzey."  "  Tunzey,  Tunzey  f 
said  he,  "  I  don't  recollect  any  one  of 
that  name."  "That's  odd,'"  said  I; 
"why,  he  has  been  celebrated  in  the 
profession  many  years ;  and  I  am  now 
partner  with  him."  "Then  it's  cer- 
tainly high  time,  sir,"  said  he,  "you 
were  properly  instructed;  I  wonder 
indeed  Mr.  Tunzey  himself  hadn't 
done  it,  as  you  say  he  ranks  so  high  in 
the  art ;  however,  we  '11  soon  put  you  on 
your  feet."  The  man 's  mad,  (thought  I.) 
"  Why,"  said  I,  "  I  think  I  am  pretty 
well  upon  them  already."  "  A  little  too 
much  turn  in  of  the  left  toe,"  said  he ; 
"  Pray  does  Mr.  Tunzey  waltz  much?" 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  waltzing  wag- 
gon?" said  I ;  why  he's  as  bigasyou  and  I, 
and  two  more  such  put  together."  '' Bless 
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me,"  8idd  he*  "  I  do  remember  having 
seen  a  geatleman  each  as  you  describe 
pointed  oat  to  me  one  day ;  I  did'nt  un- 
derstand his  name ;  he  looked  Fery  little 
like  cutting  six :  you  cut  six  probably.*' 
"  Not  I,  sir/'  said  I.  "  What  do  you 
think  of  that?"  saidhe*  (cutting a dosen 
I  should  think) ;  I'll  soon  bring  you  to 
that."  ''  And  pray,  sir/'  said  I,  **  who 
brought  you  to  lAti?''  ''  O,  sir,  the 
oelebnted  Monsieur  Couple."  ''  And 
for  what  purpose  ?''  '*  For  the  purpose 
which  brought  me  here,  8ir,"said  he,  with 
an  a&ble  grin ;  ''  and  now  do  me  the 
fiivour  to  take  your  position."  (We 
were  both  standing.)  ''  1  hare  taken 
my  position  already  you  see,  sir,"  said 
I.  ''An  excessively  awkward  one  in- 
deed, sir;  I'm  sorry  Mr.  Tunsey  has 
taught  you  no  better :  please  to  imitate 
me :"  and  putting  himself  in  a  dancing 
attitude,  and  pulling  out  a  kit,  while  I 
stood  staring,  he  began  tuning  away, 
to  my  utter  aitimiahment— for  I  dis- 
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oavefed  that  iwtead  of  being  a  mad- 
man he  was  only  a  motion  master. 
"  Sir,"*  says  I,  •*  you  Ve  figured  in  at 
the  wrong  place.''  *'  Impossible,  sir/' 
said  he ;  "  your  name's  Merry  whistle,  I 
believe?"  ''  Yes,  sir;  and  pray  may 
I  be  fitvoured  with  your's  ?'*  '*  Cbass^, 
sir,  well  Icnown  in  town  ;  I  advertise  to 
iaish  young  gentlemen,  and  here  (ex- 
hibiting a  letter,  signed  Merrywhistle) 
is  an  answer  to  my  advertisement, 
deeiring  me  to  eall  h^t  on  you,  for  the 
purpMe  of ."  "  Having  your  trou- 
ble for  your  pains,  sir;  you've  been 
imposed  upon — that  is  not  my  writing : 
and  the  only  finish  I  wish  at  present  is 
a  finish  to  our  tdte-4-t^te.''  The  man 
looked  very  angry ;  and  my  strcMig  in- 
clination to  laugh  prevented  me  being 
so ;  however  I  bowed  him  out  of  the 
scnpe,  and  got  rid  of  him,  to  be  told 
aaother  gentleman  wanted  me  in  the 
hack  parlour.  I  widked  in ;  he  bowed, 
and  spoke  very  fomnUy.    *'  Yon  «re 
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Mis-ter  Mer-ry-whis-tle,  I  presume  T' 
*' I  am,  sir."  He  surveyed  my  face 
very  attentively,  desired  me  to  be 
seated,  and  seated  himself  by  me. 
''  Pray,  sir,  allow  me  to  ask  your  errand 
here  V*  **  O,  we  shall  soon  understand 
each  other,*'  said  he.  *'  I  confess, 
I'm  rather  in  the  dark  at  present," 
said  I.  ''  Ah !  poor  gentleman,"  said  he ; 
**  allow  me  to  feel  yourpulse."  '*  I  think," 
said  I,  *'  you  are  feeling  it  pretty  well 
already;  but  it 's  rather  irregular  at  pre- 
sent; and  I  am  subject  to  paroxysms 
that — *'  **  I  shall  be  able  to  compose  in 
a  short  time ;  don't  let  them  give  you 
the  least  uneasiness ;  and  excuse  me,  as 
you  have  mentioned  it,  were  you  ever 
confined  ?**  "  No,  doctor,"  said  I ; "  but 
my  mother  was."  "  Ah !"  said  he,  "  it 
runs  in  the  blood  of  the  family :  have 
you  been  bled  at  all  ?"  *'  No,"  said  I, 
"  nor  do  I  mean  to  let  you  bleed  me, 
doctor ;  and,  now,  let  me  ask  if  you  an't 
a  little  deranged,  since  you  fancy  I  am  ?" 
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''  Ay,  a  sure  symptom/'  said  he»  in  an 
under  Toice,  turning  to  one  of  the  clerks 
who  came  in :  **  people  in  this  poor  gentle- 
man's situation  think  others  in  the  same 
state  as  themselves ;  pray  what  advice 
has  he  had  ?"  ''  The  same  which  I  shall 
give  you,"  said  I ;  "  whenever  you  are 
in  the  wrong  box  get  out  of  it  as  soon 
as  you  can:  there's  the  door,  and 
there's  the  window,  you  can  make  your 
election,  before  my  paroxysm  comes 
on."  He  made  a  motion  to  the  clerk  to 
assist  him  in  seizing  me,  and  whipping 
a  straight-waisteoat  out  from  behind  his 
coat,  he  was  going  to  lay  hold  of  me ; 
when,  in  concert  with  the  clerk,  to 
whom  I  had  given  a  signal,  we  put  it  on 
the  doctor,  in  spite  of  his  bawling,  and 
fairly  turned  him  out  through  a  back 
door  into  a  field  adjoining  the  garden; 
then,  fiBistening  the  door,  left  him  to  act 
as  he  pleased;  and  wheii  I  walked 
into  the  other  parlour,  I  saw  an  elderly 
lady,  much  muffled  up,  waiting  for  me, 
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I  was  to  be  bcMoed  ao  longer;  begged 
her  excuse  a  moment,  and  went  iato 
the  back  office,  where  I  had  a  luge 
electrical  machine,  which  I  chaiged  to 
its  heiglit,  {ond  stationed  a  mAn  at  it 
wilh  directions  to  discharge  it  wbei  I 
gmitly  laog  a  bell  that  was  in  tbeoSee, 
the  wire  of  which  went  into  the  parloar 
where  ngf  ladjf  was,  or  mther  my  p^ 
wnm:  for  my  derk  had  found  reason  to 
au^^ect  it  was  Fubbs  when  he  let  Ua 
ia,  aod  coaimunicated  his  aaapiootf 
when  we  let  out  the  doctor.  Ib  ^ 
mean  time  a  man  had  been  staiMHied  ^ 
the  doOT,  who  sent  away  a  dosea  appk- 
cants,  who  had  been  hoaxed  as  well  tf 
myself.  I  protruded  the  end  of  ^ 
dttun  fn>m  the  machine  through  a  aoB*" 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  wainaooit 
(which  had  been  damaged)  into  the 
parlour;  then  went  in  to  the  room  to 
finish  my  plot ;  and,  as  Fubbs  sat  near 
the  wainscoat  by  a  side  window,  wbich 
was  open,  (and  looked  into  a  bye  atreeU 
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I  8at  between  him  aad  the  walU  and  ae- 
curing  the  chain  in  my  hand,  I  conveyed 
it  behind  me  towards  him ;  and,  as  theie 
was  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it,  I  adroitly 
managed  to  fix  it  during  our  ccnoersaiian 
into  a  part  of  his  dress  nearest  in 
contact  with  his  skin;  and  I  was  tao 
Weill  Tcrsed  in  tricks  to  bung;)e.  I 
thought  Fubbs,  by  the  bye,  an  egre- 
gious blockhead  for  interfering  per«Ma% 
with  his  hoax;  unless  he  had  come 
befure  the  rest ;  but  I  understood,  after- 
wards, that  he  had  been  waiting  some 
time :  the  clerk  had  been  talking  with 
him  in  the  office  to  discover  the  drift  of 
his  disguise;  he  knew  it  was  some 
trick— for  he  knew  we  were  each  other's 
torment ;  and,  therefore,  while  he  was 
talking  with  Fubbs,  I  had  seen  the 
other  two ;  and  Fubbs  was  shewn  into 
this  bye  parlour,  only  just  after  we  had 
got  rid  of  the  doctor.  I  requested  the 
old  damc*s  business,  when  she  began^  in 
a  whining  tone,  a  long  rigmarole  of  her 
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being  **  a  distant  relation  of  my  Other's ; 
a  widow,  who  had  seen  much  calamity ; 
had  had  a  profligate  son,  and  an  unfor- 
tunate daughter;  had  the  rheumatism 
most  dreadfully,  could  not  work  for  her 
living,  and  could  not  exist  under  the 
thoughts  of  applying  to  the  parish ;  so, 
hearing  of  my  humane  disporitum^  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  implore  my  com- 
passion to  keep  her  from  starving/'  I 
said,  "  My  dear  madam,  your  situation 
certainly  is  peculiar:  and  if  you  have 
any  of  the  Merrywhistle  blood  in  you, 
far  be  it  from  me  not  to  assist  in  keep- 
ing it  in  ctrcti/afjbn,  by  discharging  a  duty 
you  have  convinced  me  is  incumbent 
upon  me ;  in  order  to  dispose  of  you  in 
some  manner  worthy  of  the  character  in 
which  you  appear ;"  and  pulling  out  my 
purse,  I  emptied  the  contents  of  it  into 
my  hand,  and  she  was  holding  out  her's 
to  receive  them,  when  I  secretly  touched 
the  bell,  (rising,  and  she  rising  too,  from 
respect) — when    the  machine   was  dis- 
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charged,  with  such  a  shock,  that,  be- 
tween surprise  and  trepidation,  Fubbs 
made  but  one  jump  through  the  window 
into  the  street,  broke  the  chain,  and  was 
getting  off;  when  some  boys,  who  wit- 
nessed his  agility,  shouted  ''  a  mad 
woman !  a  mad  woman !"  but  he,  having 
recovered  sufficiently  to  run,  made  off  as 
fast  as  he  could,  followed  by  the  boys, 
and  my  clerk,  (for  fear  of  accidents ;)  who 
got  him  safe  into  a  shop,  when  he  dis- 
robed, and  returned ;  acknowledging  he 
was  fairly  had — and  we  dined  merrily, 
together.  The  doctor  brought  an  action, 
which  I  compromised — but  I  had  had  my 
fun  for  my  motley. 
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CHAP.  xrv. 


'  To  retura  to  an  old  eubject;  my  min4 
beoame  severely  tantalized  coaoera- 
ing  O'RouAe's  requisition,  and  I  began 
to  tbink  myself  a  little  fastidious — is'nt 
it  odd  ?  **  In  London/'  (said  I»  in  my 
deseription)  **  they  call  all  reasoning 
bstidiousness  wbich  interferes  with 
people's  doing  their  duty  in  a  way  ac- 
cording with  their  own  particular  incli- 
nation— that  is,  in  the  way  which  pro- 
duces the  least  possible  self-denial,  and 
the  most  pleasure,  or  the  most  profit. 
To  tell  the  plain  truth,  I  was  so  un- 
resolved, whether  to 

"  Sit  like  patience  on  a  moQumeot 
Smiiiag  at  grief:" 
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ThKt  m,  m  loyelof n  wigbt— to 


**  inward  pine. 


And  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  hwA, 
Peed  on  my  ikmatk  cheek"^^- 

which  began  to  look  very  much  like  a 
damask  napkin;  and  die  of  Violetta  and 
efinui;  leaving  a  legacy  for  six  old 
maids,  to  bear  up  my  pall,  and  strew  my 
grave  with  bachelors*  buttom — or  to 


■'  '  "  Couple  me  with  kind, 

Blending  both  lore  and  marria^, 
*^  —     two  revereud  cardinal  vtftuet  :** 

To  realize  the  beautiful  picture  of  the 
vine  and  the  olive-plants: 

**'  Bear  my  blushing  honours  thick  about  me*' 

with  KiUhleen :  and  live  *'  an  hoaoun;d 
sire," 

Why?  why  had  I  ever  seen  c^tber 
Violetta  or  Kathleen  ?  I  had  ^een  them, 
aad  iBM9t  mitke  the  best  of  it.  '*  How's 
this  ?*'  said  Tunzey  one  day, ''  Bob  Wei- 
ford  tells  me,  under  the  ro^^  mind,  hik-ah  i 
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that  having  lost  Violetta,  yoa're  stand- 
ing shilly  shally,  till  you'll  lose  Kathleen 
too— «nd  you  may  have  her  for  asking 
for — ^ha-ah!  am  I,  in  the  rectitude  of 
reason,  to  refuse  turbot  and  lobster- 
sauce,  because  I  can't  get  fresh  salmon? 
which  is  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  incomparable  fish  that  ever  graced 
a  bill  of  fare — ^ha-a-ah  !*' 

I  told  him  fairly  all  I  felt.  "  You're 
an  honest  lad,"  said  he ;  *'  but  don't  re- 
verse the  proverb^  and  throw  away  the 
herring  to  catch  the  sprat.  Remember — 
an  old  bachelor  is  like  the  ruin  of  an 
antique  arch,  an  useless  object  of  cu- 
riosity :  while  a  married  man  is  like  a 
noble  edifice  resting  on  its  columnal 
supporters ;  the  picture  of  magnificence, 
utility,  and  comfort,  united — ^ha-a*ah!" 
I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than 
consult  my  father — by  the  bye,  I  must 
appear  a  picture  of  consummate  vanity 
for  representing  myself  such  aprire  as 
to  be  importuned  into  submitting  to  ac- 
cept a  girl  a  monarch  might  have  been 
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proud  of:  but  no — it  is  not  fio — I  was  im- 
portuned by  three  Jriertda  loputin  love's 
lotteiy,  and  tiy  my  chance  for  the  capita/ 
prize,  before  it  was  8na]^d  up  by  an- 
other ;  and  I  hope  my  readers  will  do 
justicetomy  motires ;  though  my  conduct 
appear  sometimes  capricious.  By-the- 
bye,  I  may  as  well  intiodtme  the  &ce  of 
this  fastidious  loTCr — this  fiincied  picture 
of  consummate  vanity.  I  drew  it  from 
its  own  reflection  in  the  glass — before 
which  I  happened  to  be  sitting;  and 
which  species  of  glass  you  may  purchase 
at  any  optician's,  which  shows  your  fluce 
somehow  so — 
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That'sl— 4si'titodd? 

Ne!r6rllielQS9,I'll4i9praTe  Mrs,  Crack  s 
adiertion  before  wfe  part.  Well,  I  smt 
O'Rottike,  told  him  I  would  ooflMSult  my 
father ;  and  "  I  hope,  my  wofthy  sir/' 
I  «aid»  '<  jjrQn  impute  all  this  evaaioii  to 
the  right . motive/'  *'  I  do,"  said  he; 
««  aud  that  very  motire  makes  sae  oiok 
anstmis  that  l^thleea should  be  yours: 
^,  and  cone  bad(  a  goad  boy;  lest 
Katty  Ml  into  the  bauds  ofiBL  bad  one 
lor  want  of  a  better^'  ''  I  must  give 
wajr,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  walked  to 
the  stage — and  really,  I  began  to  give 
way.  I  entered  the  inn,  and  found  I 
was  an  hour  too  soon ;  so  amused  my* 
self  with  the  papers,  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph:  **  We  understand 
that  the  dashing  Sir  Lionel  Level,  who 
ran  off  to  France  with  the  daughter  of  a 
^country  gentleman,  after  ruining  her 
father,  fell  in  a  duel  near  Paris;  and 
that  the  young  lady  retired  with  a 
(broken  heart  into  a  convent.^     It  is 
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scarcely  necessary  to  go  to  my  father, 
thought  I,  shocked  as  I  was  by  this  in- 
telligence ;  but — as  I  had  not  seen  him 
so  long,  and  as  Artherton,  in  case  J  did 
consent  to  address  Kathleen,  would, 
pro^oMy,  have  to  reflect  upon  my  ho- 
nour'-*my  father's  advice  was -too  va- 
luable to  slight :  my  place  was  taken ; 
and,  therefore,  when  the  coach  was 
ready  I  stepped  in,  and  threw  myself  in 
a  comer — ^not  speaking  a  single  word  to 
any  of  the  passengers :  at  length,  while  1 
was  walking  up  a  hill,  as  is  customary 
with  coach passenger8,(asl  walked upthe 
hill  when  the  lovely  Kathleen's  life  was 
endangered,)  and  it  seemed  as  if  walk- 
ing up  hills  was  always  to  be  dangerous 
to  me ;  for,  I  being  much  a-head  of  the 
coach,  a  footpad  sprung  out  of  a  hedge 
upon  me,  presented  a  pistol,  and  de- 
mand^ my  money.  I  sprung  within 
his  pistol  arm,  and  threw  him ;  when, 
OS  he  lay,  he  pointed  the  pistol  at  me, 
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and  had  certainly  fired,  nor  could  I 
have  escaped,  had  not  a  sailor  (who  was 
an  outside  passenger)  followed  me  by 
chance,  or  rather  providentially^  and  at 
the  instant  with  his  stick  struck  the  pistol 
from  the  robber  s  hand,  which  went  off  on 
the  ground.  The  robber,  however,  had 
the  address  to  escape,  through  his  agi* 
lity,  springing  up  and  through  the 
hedge,  during  the  moment  of  mf  eon* 
stemation;  and  when  the  coach  came 
up,  we  thought  it  useless  to  pursue  him. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  how 
heartily  I  expressed  my  gratitude  to 
the  sailor ;  to  whom  I  gave  my  purse, 
containing  about  ten  guineast  which 
he  received  without  any  further  notice 
than  hoarsely  saying  ^*  thank j/t^^*BxA  then 
mounted  the  stage  again,  whistling,  while 
I  got  inside. 

Sailors  certainly  appear  a  distioct 
species  of  the  human  race:  they,  sre 
SQ  disciplined  to  professional    dutiesi 
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that  when  they  perfonn  a  duty  of  hu* 
manity^  they  do  it  as  coolly  as  they  do 
any  thing  else,  which  '^  coihes  in  course.*^ 
In  the  morning,  when  we  halted  to 
Inreakfast,  as  I  undeistood  the  coach 
would  be  detained  at  least  an  hour,  to 
repair  a  spring,  or  something  of  that 
nature,  I  rambled  about;  and  in  my 
walks '  si|w  a  gipsy«*girl,  who  asked 
me'  if  I  would  have  my  fortune  told. 
Now,  my  young  and  romantic  readers 
will  expect  me  to  describe  an  inte- 
resting %ure ;  and  to  figure  away  with 
her  eyes  of  jet ;  her  glossy  raven  locks ; 
her  brown  beauties  shining  forth,  like— a 
walnut-tree  chest  of  drawers  well  rubbed 
and  polished ;  her  form,  unconfined  by 
tfie  restraints  of  fashionable  dncturt^  ex- 
hibiting the  true  composition  of  nature ; 
and  taot,  as  an  artist  would  say,  &ui 
of  drawing,  through  finlse  proportion; 
the  waist  being  either  too  long^  or  tod 
ahort :  but-^no*^I  must  describe  her  ad 
I  found  her— ^with  a  large  dirty  red 
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dottk  on;  her   Imkft  yery  loag  awl 
HAtted;  her fiioe  like  mahogaiiy;  iwmI 
a  beantiiul  squint. 

'*  Shall  I  tell  yoiH  fintMie^  ymiig 
laanr  said  ahe.  ''  You  tell  my  fo* 
tuner  said  I,  saicaatiGaUy.  ''Fw," 
said  she.  **  Nonaense;*  said  I ;  hut  as 
I  lo?e  aoufieoBe  sometimea^  I  had  a 
mind  to  hear>hal  she  *d  say,  and  so 
presented  my  hand.  She  surroyed  it 
very  atteatiTelyt  «iid  dies  aaid, 
•*  You  're  in  lofe.''  These  nas  no  osa* 
jmwHom  in  the  remark,  finr  ymmg  mea 
and  voBMn  genereUy  are:  *^you  amst 
take  care,  ibr  there's  somethings  exta* 
ord&nary  working  in  the  stars.'*  ''lV%st 
do  you  kneiw  about  the  stamf  *  said  L 
*'  The  moraia^  atsr  is  not  set^  aad  die 
evening  star  must  not  riae.'*  said  she. 
''  I  don't  understand,  your  jasgon/'  said 
I.  ''  If  you  hAve  any  gift  of  fnt  iou;* 
said  she,  *'  take  care  of  it;  the  rost  is 
all  inconstaney  and  trouble — ^beware  of 
imposition,  for  a  halty  step  wSI  bring 
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you  iiK>i«  <fr<Mible  tkaan  fM^'M  ^fasily  gft 
^rid  of:**  imd,  oDiirtMying,  she  feield  out 
her  hand-*^^No^  cMm  my  haiid^  m, 
and  a  pleasant*  journey  to  you/*  I 
sUured  at  her;  fopthcffe  wlks  sometbing 
in  what  she  had  said  thair  I  coRsld  easily 
have  interpreted  into  hafring  something 
-like  a  mlienal  afflofty  to  m?y  Imc 
A*MMe»/  but  I:  could  not  he  guilty  of 
sudi  a^  weakuesa;  aad  I  alwuys  laade 
a  points  of  opposing'  any  thi»g  like 
nmnr^  misperflitkmf'^  etoe^^  tkerhand 
wkieh  vras^  yery  dirtjTy  and  walked 
oOtf  When  I  returned  to*  the  inn^  feel- 
ing in  my  pocket  for  my  note  ease  to 
change  one,  to  settle  ray  breakfiMt 
redconing,  I  discovered  mjfuru,  which 
I  thought  1  had  giy&ft  to  the  sailor ;  and 
then  only,  discafered  that  I  had  giften 
him  by  mistake  one  which  I  always 
wore  oliomt  me,  and  which  was  «o  other 
than  the  purse  which  Violetia  gave  me, 
containing  the  sieal   and  locket ;    my 

when  I  gave  it  preventing 
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my  dSaeoreting  that  it  did  not  toeigk 
like  a  puree  with  ten  guineas  in  it.  I 
immediately  made  an  inquiry  for  the 
sailor;  but  he  had  paid  his  fare  and 
crossed  the  country^  at  the  ludtuig 
place  vhere  we  stopped  previously  to 
our  reaching  the  inn.  At  this  moment, 
the  gipsey*s  warning,  not  to  part  with 
a  gift  of  firat  love,  coming  across  my 
mind,  actually. vexed  me;  and  I  began 
to  think  that  the  morning  star  meant 
Violetta,  and  the  evenmg  star  Kath- 
leen :  wasn't  it  odd  ?  When  we  entered 
the  stage,  I  made  the  prognostications 
of  gipsies  the  subject  of  conversation : 
one  believed  in  them,  and  another  did 
hot— An  old  gentleman  said,  *'  Weak- 
ness and  Credulity  in  such  cases 
—make  af^lications  in  &vour  of  their 
own  theories  and  there  is  no  am- 
biguous expression  which  cannot  be 
interpreted  so  as  to  agree  with  any 
circumstance  which  may  occur  after  it 
is  made.**    I  told  him,  laughing,  I  had 
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bad  my  fortune  told  that  morning  by  a 
gipsey ;  and  tbat  she  warped  me  not  to 
do  the  very  thing  I  had  done  in  the  night ; 
explaining  the  mistake  I  had  made 
with  {be  sailor ;  and  observing  that  the 
purse  I  gave  him  was  the  gift  of  a 
young  girl,  between  whom  and  myself 
existed  a  very  early  attachment,  which 
was  broken  off,  as  many  early  attach- 
ments  are.  **  And  you  are  weak  enough,*' 
said  he,  '*  to  apply  it ;  without  consit 
dering  that  such  are  the  usual  warnings 
of  these  impostors ;  and  that  accidental 
coincidences,  the  most  vague  things  to 
be  depended  upon  under  heaven,  make 
some  of  them  appear  ulteriorly  in  point : 
the  only  remarkable  thing  is,  that  the 
sailor  did  not  discover  the  mistake ;  but 
I  suppose  you  never  told  )iini  what  the 
purse  contained;  so  he  took  the  gift 
without  examining  it ;  and  when  he  did 
examine  it,  considered  that  it  was  all 
the  reward  you  meant  him,  and  sold  it 
in  the   pext  town,  at  the  first  shop 
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where  they  purdiased  siidi  things. 
We  live,  sir/*  continued  he»  ^*  not  in  a 
world  of  chance^  but  of  prondeaftial 
oontriyance:  and,  as  He  who  made  it 
has  not  thought  fit  to  impart  fiitnre 
events  to  the  wise  and  upright,  we 
cannot  detract  more  from  his.  great- 
ness than  to  suppose,  for  a  momoit, 
he  would  grant  ^e  power  of  pmgnos- 
tication  to  ignorance  and  importare — 
but  really,  such  nonsense  is  not  worth 
talking  about/'  I  could  not  but  agree 
with  him,,  yet  I  felt  uneasy :  the  manh 
mg  Har  rase  in  my  mind,  and  the  cMang 
Har  would  not  set  there — ^ihen  I  had 

4 

parted  with  a  g^  (f  fant  hve^^haU 
**  nonsense,"  thought  I,  '*  it 's  not  worth 
thinking  about :"  and  so— rl  thought  of 
it  all  the  way  to~my  fether's;  where 
a  most  a£Eectionate  greeting  put  it  quite 
out  of  my  mind-^for  that  time.  My 
fiuher  and  mother  were  both  well  and 
happy ;  and  as  the  health  and  happiness 
of  his  or  her  parents,  is,  or  ought  to  be. 
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one  of  the  flret  eensidemtioiis  wilh  a 
cl^ild,  I  impart  this  circmngtance  first; 
for  somebbv  we  all  imagine  that- that 
which  is  an  object  of  importance  tb  up  is 
the  same  to  e?erybody  else;  and  are 
mnch  astonished  if  it  prove  not  so. 

The  next  morning*  I  unbarthened 
my  mind  to  my  fSadieT,  iiiid  related^  in 
cguise.  all  I  was  possessed  ef  relative  to 
all  the  paities  concerned.  He  expressed 
very  sincere  concern  for  the  Valen- 
tines, and  told  me  he  thought  it  would 
be  madness  to  negative  0'Rourke*s  pro- 
position>  t/s — ^I  liked  the  young  lady — 
it  would  be  downright  romance,  he 
said,  to  think  Vibletta  aiiy  obstacle 
from  which  honour  might  recoil.  This 
relieved  my  mind ;  I  took  a  stitoll  into 
the  fields;  and,  as  it  were,  instinctively, 
wandered  towuds  the  primrose  bed ; 
where,  to  my  extreme  astonishment,  I 
saw  not  one,  but  several,  xMUs  and 
prmro9$s  xntioined  m  paks,*  and-  scattered 
about— wasnH  it  odd?  and  the  gipsy's 
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wamitig  came   acrom  mf  mitid  with 

double  force — ^"'Pooh!''  said  I,  "my 

father  has  done  this»  (for  he  had  been 

early  walkings)  thinkiag  I  might  visit 

this  spot ;  and  he  has  a  mind  to  tan^ 

talize  me  a  litdei  to  try  the  strength  of 

my  mind,  and  the  dependance  to  be 

placed    on    my    resolutions;    aod^    at 

dinner,    during    which    I    was    very 

thoughtful,  he  made  several  sarcastic  re* 

maiks  about  primroses  and  violets ;  and 

oncci  straying  from  a  totally  difibreat 

subject  he  remarked  upon  the  delusive 

nature  of  coincidences;  said,  that  drawing 

inferences  from  them  was  a  great  error 

of  the  ancients^  but  that  the  modernM 

were  too  enlightened  to  indulge  much 

in  silly  prejudices;  a  decisive  proof 

of   their   superiority."      I    was    very 

anxious  to  find  out  where  he  had  been 

that  morning ;  but  whether  by  accident, 

or  design^  he  always  evaded  the  subject 

*'  It  tow  he,*'  thought  I ;  and  I  laughed 

at   my  weakness;   whidi  I   kept  to 
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teyself/  that  my'  father  might  nob 
triumph ;  and  went  to  the  bank  agiun 
in  the  evening.  I  sat  down  and  unin^ 
teHtionally  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  evening 
Mar,  which  sparkled  most  resplen^ 
dently:  I  involuntarily  sighed-^and 
pronounced  emphatically,  **  Kathleen  T^ 
and  instantly  I  heard^  or  I  was  dream- 
]ng»  a  deep  sigh  behind  hie :  I  started 
up-'-examined  every  bush  around,  but 
saw  no  human  being<-*it  was  fitncy-^^Hir 
^'  the  whisp'ring  of  the  sportive  breeze :" 
however,  it  agitated  me  extremely ;  and 
I  sighed,  and  said,  *'  O,  Kathleen,"  over 
and  over  again,  on  purpose ;  but  heard 
no  repetition  of  the  sigh;  and  went 
home  the  complete  Victim  of  hnagi** 
Bation-*-i8n*t  it  odd? 

In  the  morning  I  went  to  old  WeU 
'ford's,  and  he  asked  me  to  go  with  him 
to  look  at  a  cottage  he  had  been  bar- 
gaining for  with  H  neighbour:  on  the 
road  we  talked  ^)ver  poor  Valentine's 
misfortunes  and  delusions.    ''  Ah/'  said 
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he,  ''Mr.  Mannadttk«»  it  were  a  Md 
thing  diat  dear,  8weet»  giil  were  bo 
sacrificed ;  I  once  thought  yoa  and  she 
would  hare  made  a  pratfy  eou|^;  we 
oftm$  used  to  joke  about  the  pnmro9c 
and  violet;  you  know  we  all  knomcd 
about  it-— I  declare  there  do  lie  (pointing 
wt&  his  stick  where  lay  a  primrose  and 
a  yiolet,  I  had  thrown  there  the  evening 
before,)  a  primrose  and  a  violet — wide 
apart,  and,  nt  unf  diere  be  a  tuoad 
between  un;  get  out  o'  t'  way,  thou 
warmnt  (knocking  it  oiide  with  hie  sticky 
and  picking  up  the  violet  J  ay,  thou  'it 
withered^  sure  enough — ^but  I  il  put 
thee  in  my  coat  in  memory  o'  poor 
Letty.''  And  he  did.  There  was 
something  so  kind,  so  benevoleat,  so 
friendly,  in  this,  that  itbroughttears  into 
my  eyes :  it  was  one  of  those  toudMs 
of  nature  whidi  prove  to  us  what  an 
awful  ruin  a  corrupUi  heart  is;  and 
Steme*s  observation  about  materialiste 
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and  the  sovl  flashed  in  full  forae  upon 
my  Aind. 

I  felt  all  my  love  for  Violetta  return — 
return?  it  had  never  left  me:  but— — 
",  come.  Mr.  Welford,"  said  I,  "  this  spot 
makes  me  sad;*'  and  we  passed  on  to 
the  cottage.  Thus  w^s  my  mind  tan- 
talised between  tranquillity  and  per- 
turbation— ^but  sorrow  succeeds  joy,  as 
naturally  as  winter  follows  summer; 
while  hope,  like  the  robin,  sings  at  the 
door. 


Keen  the  winds  blow, 
Sparkles  the  snow. 
From  the  eaves  the  ice  drops  grow ; 
The  spcay  is  leafless,  no  linnet  singing ; 
To  the  warm  thatch  no  swallow  is  clingpng; 
Robin  alone, 
At  the  door  stone. 
Charms  us  till  the  streamlets  flow. 

Winds  cannot  blight, 
Frost  cannot  bite, 
As  sensitive  fondneu  do  scorn  and  slight : 
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The  trees,  aU-wicheiMy  are  not  to  diaken 
As  the  mind  wmngy  or  the  heart  Ibnaken! 

Robin  with  song    * 

Trollf  winter  alopg; 
but  winterM  heart  no  songs  delight. 

Tho'  dead  (he  stem  seem. 
The  sap  (its  life's  beam) 
Within— 4ike  hope  in  the  pris'ner^s  dream- 
Will  soon  bring  budding  of  leaf  and  flower; 
The  grasshopper '11  sing  in  his  silken  bower; 
Robin  will  roam, 
llie  swallow  come  home, 
And  the  light  fly  play  on  the  rippling  stresm- 

Thaw'd,  like  the  snow, 
Sorrow  shall  go, 
And  joy,  like  the  wandering  streamlet  flow ; 
The  eye  shall  sparkle,  the  heart  joy  bound  it^ 
Like  the  *dew*d  blossom  and  bees  around  it-* 
Robin  away. 
Vocal,  the  spray 
Shall  a  requiem  pour  to  the  tear  of  woe* 
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CHAP,  XV. 


Such  were  the  triQing  stanzas  I  tagged 
together  in  an  hour  when  distressed  by 
Violetta*s^scom»  as  I  thought  it,  in  the 
season  of  semiUve  softness— yet  Hope, 
like  Robin,  sung :  but,  also  like  Robin, 
soon  departed. 

.  While  we  were  examining  the  cottage, 
by  permission  of  the  tenant,  my  ears 
were,  attested  by  the  sound  of  an  instru* 
ment  like  a  flageolet,  playing  the  tune 
of  the  last  dance  Violetta  and  I  danced 
together— ^t  the  conclusion  of  which 
daoce  she  gave  me  such  artless  testimony 
that  her  feelings  were  in  unison  with  my 
own— *I  sprang  out  of  the  cottage,  the 
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player  ceased ;  and,  though  I  lan  to 
eveiy  oatlet  to  see  who  it  was,  I  saw 
DO  one ;  the  pUiee  was  Teiy  woody^  so 
I  presnmed,  whoever  played  it  had  gone 
among  the  trees ;  and,  driven  hy  ine- 
sistible  impulse^  I  was  quicUy  among 
them  myself— for  the  entwined  flowers, 
the  sigh  and  the  music,  the  tune  always 
dear  to  me,  seemed  aU  the  operations 
bf  the  sasse  being ;  and  aome  osb  who 
knew  samething  of  the  peculiar  state  of 
my  mind,  and  had  determined  to  tor- 
ment me ;  yet  I  called  to  my  rnisii  the 
theory  of  applying  coincidence;  was 
ashamed  of  my  folly ;  retaraed  to  Bfr. 
Welford,  and  we  went  heme  together. 
I  was  uneasy;  there  was  semediing 
to  be  accounted  jfor  in  my  miadr  and  I 
could  not  account  for  it;  for  whose  is* 
terest  could  it  be  to  remind  me  of  Vie- 
letta  ?-«wasn't  it  oddT  I  determined 
to  return  to  London,  and  put  an  end  to 
all  further  uncertainty  by  addressing 
Kathleen;  that  is,  in  case  Artherton 
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had  not  succeeded;  and  not  then,  widk* 
out  fiuriy  opening  my  nind  tabinn-^yet^ 
tiiouglitI»  ofwbatUBe  will  l^tbe;  he 
will  not  give  me  credit  if  I  do^  comi* 
dcring  me  as  an  afqpfoved  rival ;  and  he 
will  meet  likelf  consider  mf  candour 
as  hjimntrdd  parade,  to  cover  what 
he*  will  consider  ray  insincerity ;  and  H 
I  do  nob  tell  him»  he  will  ooosider  me 
thsaugh  the  whole  affidr  as.  an  art&l 
isndenniner*  *'  The.  dence  take  love^^ 
said'  I,  *'  BBui  every  thing-  relative  to  it. 
Why  had  I  not:  German  nerves  and 
Diadi  senmbility;  then  I  should  have 
settled  the  business,  long,  sinee,  with 
that  enviable  serenity  wlneh,  like  a 
bieakwatet^  is  iv^tte  be  moved;"  .  I  bade 
my  father  and  mother^  Welleid,  «id  the 
neighbours  adiieu ;  and  got  into  tiie 
coadi  as  irresokite  as  I  bad  desoanled 
from  it,  when  I  arsived  at  my  father^s. 
At  the  inn .  where  we  stopped  to  dine, 
Mrs.  James  drove  up  with  Kathleen  in 
a  pest^hfuse ;  and  this  induced  me  to 
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resign  my  place  in  the  stage  and  stop 
with  them.  It  was  a  long  time  since  I 
had  seen  Kathleen,  and  now  her  beauties 
were  so  completely  developed,  that, 
seeing  her,  made  irresolution  fly  in  an 
instant ;  and  I  most  heartily  reproadied 
myself,  for  ever  giving  Artherton  the 
Wast  information ;  regretting,  poignan^ 
ly,  the  moment  in  which  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Our  meeting  was 
every  thing  that  was  flattering  for  ^y 
wishes,  if  I  made  approaches— «t  least, 
I  thought  so-*-and  I  also  thought  that 
both  Kathleen  and  Mis.  James  seemed 
to  give  me  opportunities  to—improve. 
.  They  were  going  about  five  miles 
farther,  so  I  cemented^  upon  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  James,  to  dine  with  and 
then  accompany  them  to  the  place  whi- 
m^er  they  were  going ;  and  return  with 
them  to  London,  where  they  intended 
to  pass  a  week  widi  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
0*Rourice. 

I  actually  began  to  be  fasdnated  with 
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Kathleen^  and  to  wish  I  had  never 
known  Violetta ;  since  to  hare  her  wa$ 
impossible;  yet,  though  I' might  with 
propriety  have  whispered  soft  things 
in  Kathleen's  ears,  before  I  Jknew  Arther- 
tan;  naw^  wither  I  acted  openly,  or 
covertly,  if  I  did  obtain  her,  he  would 
think  me  equally  disingenuous,  if  not  a 
complete  hypocrite. 

Pray,  pray,  if  you  will  fall  in  love, 

donH  £Eill  deep ;  for  getting  out  again  is 

the  mb-'-and,  iEifter  all,  rubbing  cut  is  but 

of  the  question.    My  readers  have,  no 

doubt,  seen  dinner-ware  painted  with  a 

different  flower  on  each  plate,  and  its 

name .  exhibited  on  the  opposite  ^ide: 

when  the  dessert  was  put  on  the  tablei 

and  plates  were  placed  before  us,  Mrs^ 

James  said  '*  these  are  handsome  plated 

— ^let  me  s^e,  (Iwking  at  her  cum  J  here 

is  a  "  Love  lies  a  bleeding,'*-^and  •*  I," 

said  Kathleen,  *'  have  got  a  primrose/* 

I  felt  a  strange  twinge  at  my  heart: 

*'  What  have  you  got,  Mr.  Merry  whistle?** 
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said  Mn.  James,  taking  my  plate,— **  a 
violet,  I  declare."  There's  magic  in 
thfa."  thought  I; — wasnt  it  odd?— Acn 
I  h*H  been  paying  so  much  attention  to 
KaAleen  that  I  could  not  alter  my  be* 
hanour,  notwillistanding  all  the  Immga 
of— was  it  conscience,  honour,  guilt,  or 
MMoeace  m  dktress?—!  could  not  tell 
which.  But,  my  heart  was  heaty,  it 
a^ieaved  as  if  Ae  morning  Oar  was  not 
#ee,  though  the  eoemng  Bimt  was  risen. 

The  ladies  were  ready  to  go;  we 
mounted  the  diaise,  and  proceeded  to 
the  place  of  our  destination.  When 
there,  while  Mrs.  James. was  in  counsel 
with  the  mistress  of  the  house,  (the 
master  being  abroad,)  on  the  puipoit 
of  her  yisit ;  their  daughter,  Kalhleea 
and  I  strolled  into  the  garden,  jund 
seated  ourselves  in  a  natural  arbour  ;•-" 
I  was  complimenting  them,  when  I 
heard  the  same  tune^  (apparently  on  the 
otherside  the  garden,)  I  had  heard  at  the 
cottaM  when  ^th  oM  WeUbrd :  *'  tiiere 
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U  magic,  or  trick  in  this/'  «aid  I ;  auf ely» 
Fubis  has  Bot  followed  me  all  the  way 
down,  and  isp,  with  another  hoax ;  im- 
possible— yet,  he  certainly  amuses  him- 
self sometimes  with  the  flute,  this   is 
one  of  his  holiday  seaaoos^   and  he 
doesn't  mind  a  little  expense  for  the 
sake  of  a  good  joke.    Full  of  these  no- 
tions, I  left  the  ladies ;  and,  in  going 
down  a  shaded  walk  in  the  <iifection 
from  which  the  music  oame  (which  had 
oeased,)  passing  a  gate  wliieh  -  opened 
upon  a  common,  I  thought  I  saw  aome<^ 
thing  like  a  coat  skirt;  and  did  see^  a 
man  peeping  through  the  hedge  of  tbe 
gfurden;  his  head  (or  hair  ^a&er,)  ap- 
peared white  and  bushy,  like  Fubbs^s 
wig ;  so  I  coadttded  I  was  quite  rigbt  in 
suspecting  it  was  Fubbs,  peeping  to  see 
what  eilfoct  his  playipg  had  oa  me — 
it  was  easy  to  reconcile  to  this  oonoep- 
tion  of   mine   every  thing  which  had 
occurred  from    the   gipsy,    wliom  -lie 
ooaid  have  inatriucted,  to  tho  plates 
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at  the  inn,  which  he  could  have  ar- 
ranged equally  well.  ''  'Tis  Fubis  I  see,** 
thought  I.  There  stood  close  by  me»  one 
of  those  small  engines  with  which  they 
water  gardens ;  so,  taking  off  the  per- 
forated mouth  (or  rose)  of  the  spout, 
that  die  stream  might  come  out  of  the 
tube  with  more  force,  and  in  a  greater 
quantity,  I  directed  the  tube  towards 
the  place  where  my  gentleman  was 
peeping,  played  the  engine  as  rapidly  as 
I  could ;  and  the  deluge  he  received 
was  not  scanty,  I  assure  you.   Instantly 
the  mu22!e  of  a  gun  was  pushed  through 
die  aperture,  and  I  sprang,  nearly  back- 
wards, over  a  small  espalier  partition, 
without  knowing  what  was  behind  it ; 
which  I  soon  discovered  to  be  a  pond 
from  which  they  watered  the  garden : 
an    athletic    man    followed   the    gun 
through  the  hedge,  which,  indignantly, 
he  forced ;  and,  looking  over  the  espa- 
lier, set  up  such  a  horse-laugh  at  the 
situatipn  I  was  in,  that  he  brought  the 
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ladies  to  the  spot ;  who  joined  in  the 
mirth  at  my  expense.  This  was  the 
master  pf  the  house*  who,  returning 
from  shooting  small  birds,  an  amusement 
he  G^ten  took,  and'  hearing  strange 
voices  in  the  garden,  was  peeping 
through  the  hedge  to  reconnoitre  the 
company ;  and  seeing  me  peeping  also, 
curiosity  made  him  continue  there,  to 
observe  upon  what  I  was  intent;  the 
moment  he  received  the  water,  his  in- 
flignation  would  not  let  him  take  time 
to  go  round  to  the  gate.  .  He  wore  his 
hair  powdered,  which  made  me  mistake 
it  for  Fubbs's  wig.  I  got  out  of  the 
pond,  mortified  enough ;  apologized  to 
him  for  what  I  had  done;  was  easily 
credited  in  asserting  that  I,  thipking 
he  was  some  \person  peeping  through 
imperfipept  cariosity,  could  not  resist 
the  mpetw  which  actuated  me.  He 
said,  I  had  been  repaid  in  kind ;  and 
begged  I  would  make  use  of  some  of 
his  soii*s  clothes,  who  was  full  my  sise ; 
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as  they  could  be  returned  by  the  stage ; 
I  gladly  complied,  and  was  most  hap|>y 
when  reseated  in  the  chaise  with  the 
ladies.  My  wet  clothes  were  packed  in 
a  wrapper,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
a  companion  of  the  post*boy,  who  rode 
behind,  and  who  had  accompanied  us 
from  die  inn.  On  my  way  I  determined 
to  bribe  the  maid  at  the  inn,  to  discover 
whether  it  were  not  Fubbs  who  had  ma- 
naged the  trick  of  the  plates ;  but  the 
design  was  put  completely  out  of  my 
head,  by  my  seeing  no  other  personage 
than — Arlhtrlon  on  horseback — our  eyes 
met,  as  he  was  coming  towards  the 
chaise — the  ladies  did  not  see  him ;  but, 
I  perceived  he  saw  them ; — ^he  gave  me 
an  indignant  look,  turned  down  a  bye 
road,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  I  said 
nothing  to  the  ladies,  but  to  myself, 
"  O— h !  here'll  be— your  card,  Sir,"— 
for,  doubtlessly,  I  appear  in  hk  eyes  as 
a  crafty  deranger  of  his  hopes.  I  re- 
collected  no  more  about  the  plates ; 
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we  changed  horses  at  the  inn,  reached 
London ;  and  I  set  the  ladies  down  at 
0*Rourke's,  promising  to  see  them  again 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  drove 
home. 

I  sent  to  Fubbs*s  house  to  request  he 
would  call  on  me,  as  I  conceived  he 
would  have  taken  care  to  be  in  town 
before  me,  and  come  immediately  to 
prevent  suspicion ;  and  I  hoped  to  ease 
my  mind,  by  surprising  him  into  a  con- 
fession. The  messenger  returned,  •*  Mr. 
Fubbs  had  gone  in  the  country,  and 
was  not  expected  till  that  evening." 
This  eased  my  mind;  as  I  was  satis- 
fied in  what  part  of  the  country  he 
had  been.  The  servant  who  unpacked 
my  wet  clothes  *  brought  me  V%oUtta*s 
seal^  which  had  dropped  out  of  the 
package.  '*  Heaven!"  said  I,  "  how's 
this  r — O,  Fubbs— Pubbs— Fubbs— it's 
as  dear  now  as  noon-day ;  he  was  the 

sailor — ^the  gipsey — the every  im- 

porter.'* 

M  2 
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A  letter  was  deliyeied  to  me  io  the 
hand  of  Aftherton: 

"  Sir. 

The  situation  in  which  I  saw 
you,  when  I  passed  your  chaise,  must 
be  accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction  of 

Sir, 
Your  oi)edieat  servant, 
Fredbbic  Arthbrton." 

At.  Mernfwhuiiet  Esq. 

Before  I  could  resoWe  what  to  do, 
Fubbs,  (who  had  arrived  just  after  mj 
messenger  left  his  house,)  entered  the 
room,  and  upon  questioning  him  I  dis- 
covered he  had  really  been  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  country ;  wasn't  it  odd? 
I  related  to  him  all  that  had  occurred  on 
my  journey,  and  shewed  him  Arther- 
ton*s  letter.  He  looked  grave,  and  said, 
**  All  the  nonsense  which  occurred  on 
the  road  may  be  as  easily  accounted 
for.  as  any  of  the  odd,  out-of-the-way. 
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notkings  of  wondefs»  which  happen 
every  day.  Your  mind  is  in  such  a  be* 
wildered  state,'  you  axe  veiy  likely  iiot 
to  make  proper  use  of  your  eyes,  ears, 
or  any  sehse  you  possess ;  a  mind  un<* 
pleasantly  exercised  as  youm  is  easily 
suggests  delusions,  and  then  beeomes 
die  victim  of  them ;  the  seal,  no  do^bt, 
was  in  your  pocket,  thjcmgh  yoii  thought 
it  was  in  the  purse ;  a  common  country 
dance,  may  be  played,  without  magic, 
all  over  the  kingdom ;  your  father  twined 
tlie  violets;  the  gipfiey  might  krtow 
something  about  you,  as  those  people 
travel  every  where,  and  pick  up  every 
thing ;  or  her  nonsense  was  unpremedi- 
tatedly  spoken,  and  you  applied  it  to 
your  own  prejudices :  plates  with  flow- 
ers are  common,  and  you  by  chance  got 
a  violet — ^a  sensitive  plant  would  have 
been  better — dismiss  such  trifles,  and 
make  up  your  mind  about  Artherton's 
letter:  for  that  is  a  very  serious  bu- 
siness,   and    implicates   your    honour, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

My  readers  will  recollect  a  conversa- 
tion that  passed  between  Artherton  and 
me,  (after  he  had  been  with  0*Rourke,) 
and  I  must  now  remark  that,  subse- 
quent to  it,  he  posted  down,  without 
loss  of  time  to  Terence's  cottage;  I 
need  not  observe— especially  as  he  had 
come  to  his  reversion,  as  his  uncle  did 
by  his  death,  suddenly— that  he  carried 
down  presents  for  the  honest  couple : 
he  was  so  grateful — ^wasn't  it  odd  ?  Their 
integrity,  however,  revolted  from  re- 
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ceiving  the  presents;  as  they  plainly 
perceived  that  more  than  gratitude  was 
coi^iected  with  them  ;  and  Terence  was 
not  only  shy  of  the  presents,  but  of 
the  conversation.  Arthef  ton  felt  a  little 
chagrined  that  cottagers  should  hesitate 
about  receiving  Ami,  ^*  the  noble  cap- 
tain" as  a  son-in4aw ;  especially  as  he 
told  them  he  had  O'Rourke's  permission 
to  try  his  fortune ;  and  requested  a  can- 
did answer  to  the  inquiry,  whether 
Kathleen's  affections  were  engaged,  or 
whether  she  was  promised  to  another ; 
but  Terence  and  Judy  were  inflexible 
in  their  silence  upon  such  points:  Te- 
rence said, ''  her  hand  was  at  the  disposal 
of  her  benefactor,  and  it  would  be  mis- 
becoming in  him  to  say  any  thing  on  the 
subject,  with  every  respect  for  the  ho- 
nourd  one  them  by  Captain  Ajptberton," 
(I  should  observe  he  had  be^n  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  captain ;  and  we  will, 
in  accordance  wiUi  custom,  call  him 
colonel,  in  future). 
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The  presents  returned  with  their 
purchaser  from  the  cottage;  Terence 
had  no  notion  of  compromising  con- 
sistency for  interest;  and  Artherton, 
although  he  was  disappointed  by  his 
ill  success  with  the  pair,  could  not 
but  hpaour  theijr  motives.  From  the 
cottage  he  proceeded  to  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  James,  for  whom  he  had  made 
it  bis  business  to  procure  choice  flower* 
roots,  and  knick-knacks  of  one  kind  or 
aiiotber^  as  an  excuse  for  visiting;  and, 
during  several  days  that  he  was  at  the 
hotel  in  the  town,  he  was  a  constant 
guest  at  Mrs.  James's  ;  and  had  the  feli* 
city — ^and  an  exquisite  felicity  it  was — 
of  enjoying  many  a  UU-d-titc  with  Kath- 
leen— and  had,  or  fancied  he  had,  made 
some  progress  in  her  good  graces ;  and 
at  last  summoned  up  resolution  to  de- 
clare himself  a  candidate  for  her  hand  in 
form.  She  heard  his  dedaration  with 
sT^eetness,  but  did  not  give  him  that 
assurance  he  hoped  for;  still  she  did 
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not  repulse  him  so  completely  as  to 
make  him  despair.  He  was  still  con* 
sidered  as  an  unexceptionable  visiter, 
and  had  the  honour  of  attending 
both  Mrs.  J.  and  Kathleen,  occa- 
sionally, as  their  escort,  while  none 
other  of  the  beaux  of  the  place,  who 
fluttered  around  them,  were  receiyed 
with  more  than  common  politeness: 
yet,  from  the  time  of  his  declaration, 
Kathleen  never  would  be  alone  with 
him — ^nor  accept  the  most  trifling  pre- 
sent. While  he  was  there,  a  parcel 
arriving  from  O'Rourke,  with  presents 
for  both  the  ladies,  among  them  hap* 
pened  to  be  one — a  necklace,  ear-rings, 
and  locket — ^mark — which  0*Rourke  said 
in  his  letter  I  had,  as  an  old  friend, 
entreated  Kathleen's  acceptanceof ;  but 
that  my  modesty  would  not  suffer  me 
to  put  the  question  of  acceptance  my- 
self. Now  it  unluckily  happened  that 
my  mQdesty  not  being  impudeni  enough 
to  pry  into   other  people's  concerns, 
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knew  nothing  about  it;  and  I  had 
been  scrupulous  in  not  appearing  partir 
cular  to  Kathleen,  whatever  I  thought, 
through  the  fear  of  consequences :  but 
O'Rourke,  as  I  have  proved  to  you, 
had  wi^8  of  his  awn  in  bringing  about 
his  projects,  and  this  was  one;  and 
when  the  old  lady  rallied  me  about  the 
necklace,  (when  we  met  at  the  inn,)  she 
seemed  astonished,  and  Kathleen,  (I 
thought)  piqued,  that  I  should  treat  the 
whole  as  a  jest.  Most  unfortunately, 
Artherton  was  not  only  there  when 
the  circumstance  was  communicated  to 
Kathleen,  but  Mrs.  James,  (perhaps  in 
O'Rourke's  secret,  and  wishing  to  open 
Artherton's  eyes)  communicated  it  aloud 
in  his  hearing.  He  reddened ;  Kathleen 
reddened— he  had  offered  her  a  smilar 
present;  she  had  refused  it:  if,  then,  she 
accepted  mine,  in  his  presence,  it  was 
openly  giving  me  the  prefeience,  and  ta- 
citly dismissing  him :  she  took  a  middle 
course,  and  said,  ''  I  cannot  receive  so 
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valvable  a  gift  fiom  muf  gendeiMai,  how- 
ever €iUem€d,  without  more  time  for 
consideration  than  my  dear  Mr.  O^Rourke 
allows  me."  Artherton  immediately 
concluded  that  I  was  as  much  im- 
plicated with  O^Rourke  in  this  aflbir 
as  he  had  asserted;  and  conceived 
that  he  saw  the  real  meaning  of  my 
reserve  when  speaking  on  the  subject; 
so  when  he  returned  to  town  he  called 
at  Tunee/s,  and  learned  that  I  was  in  the 
country,  but  not  in  what  part  of  it  He 
letumed  to  Mffs«  James's  two  or  three 
days  after;  and,  having  ascertained 
where  the  ladies  were  gone  to»  followed 
them,  from  gallantry,  to  escort  them 
back — the  rest  my  readers  know. 

Fubbs  returned  with  the  information 
that  O'Rourke  was  at  Skein's  country 
residence,  and  would  not  be  in  town 
till  next  day;  but  that  Mrs.  ORourke 
and  the  other  two  ladies  hoped  to  see 
me  as  early  in  the  evening  as  possible 
to  accompany  them  to  the  play:  wasn't 
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it  odd?  No -^perplexing.  Aitherton 
required  an  immediate  answer^  and  I 
de8patchcid  the  subjoined. 


Sir, 
I  premme  that  you  will  require  no  fur" 
iher  expldntriiott  of  the  sUuation  to  which 
you  do  me  the  honour  to  allude^than,  that  it 
wa9  perfectly  consistent  with  the  honour  of 
•'  Sir, 

^*  Your  humble  servant. 
**  M.  Merrywhistle. 

Fubbs  said, ''  I  shall  take  the  answer 
myself,  as,  haviag  more  than  once  been 
the  agent  of  our  friend  0*Roarke  on 
aoeoont  of  Kathleen,  as  well  as  Caro- 
line, I  feel  no  little  interest  in  all  that 
ooncerns  her,  as  well  as  yourself;  so 
here  goes;  and  III  play  you  no  trick 
now,  my  boy/'— fiait  Fubbs — ^Maitef  Mar- 
maduke,  sulky  as  a  bear,  and  beating 
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the  deril's  tattoo ;  while  debaliiig  men' 
tally  whether  he  ought  to  go  to  the 
ladies,  or  wait  the  return  of  Fabbs.  The 
latter  seemed  the  most  oonsistent;  so  I 
dressed  in  readiness  to  go  when  circum- 
stances permitted ;  and,  during  that  por- 
tion of  the  tedium  tntw,  I  turned  over  in 
my  mind  the  events  of  the  road.  Fubfas's 
serious  denial  of  any  eonnenon  with 
them  staggered  me ;  the  coincidences 
appeared  too  consistent  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  particular  ageAcy ;  but  who,  then, 
could  the  agents  be,  and  what  their  mo- 
tives ?  Violetta  was  beyond  my  readi ; 
but  had  she  been  within  it  could  I,  as 
circumstances  stood,  marry  her?  '<  In 
London,**  said  I — no,  I  was  too  splene* 
tic  to  say  any  thing.  Fubbs  came 
back ;  Colonel  Artherton  was  not  at 
home — so  he  left  the  letter.  We  went 
together  to  O'Rourke's,  and  escorted  the 
ladies  to  the  theatre — who  were  Mrs. 
O  Rourke,  Mrs.  James,  Mrs.  Welfoid, 
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and  Kathleen,  Fabbs  took  charge  of 
the  two  elder  ladies,  by  their  desire ; 
and  I  of  the  younger. 

On  our  entering  the  box,  the  first 
person  I  saw  was  Qoldwarthy,  who  im- 
mediately, sans  ceremanie,  joined  us,  and 
entered  freely  into  conversation  with 
the  ladies  and  Fubbs ;  but  was  rather 
poliU  than  civil  to  me.    "  In  London,'^ 
(said  I,  in  my  description)  ''  people  are 
civil  without  being  polite,  and  polite 
without   being  civil — ^politeness  being 
combined  f^ith  ceremony,  and  civility 
with  sincerity ;  the  latter  coming  from 
the  heart,  the  former  from  the  head. 
'  Mrs.  Floss  is  extremely  proud  of  the 
honour  done  her  by  Mrs.  Fudge ;'  when 
the  honour  is  mere/i/dge,  and  the  pride 
mere  floss:   now  there's  no  more  sulh 
stance  in  floss  than  civUity  in  fudge. 
'  Mr.  Wiggins's  compliments    to  Mr. 
WagstafT,  and  begs  he  will  do  him  the 
favour  to  settle  his  little  account,  as  it 
has   been  so  long  outstariding.'     Now, 
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here  is  politeness  in  the  complimeiUs, 
with  sincerity  in  the  request,  but  not 
much  civility  in  the  concluding  observa- 
tion, though  no  doubt  much  sincerity ; 
but  this  is  only  a  variety  of  the  species." 
*'  Hope  I  have  the  honour  to  see  Mr. 
Merry  whistle  well?"  said  Goldworthy. 
Now,  it  was  clear,  from  the  black  look 
he  gave  me  when  he  observed  Kathleen 
was  with  me,  that  he  would  have  been 
better  pleased  if  I  had  been  confined  at 
home  by  a  sprained  ancle,  a  locked  jaw, 
a  raging  fever,  or  any  other  trifling 
occasion  of  detention;    and    that  the 
honour  to  see  me  he'd  have  thought "  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observ- 
ance ;"  for  he  too  had  heard  I  was  a  fa- 
voured rival-^and  now  I  thought  him 
a  coxcomb  again.    He  contrived  to  plant 
himself  close  by  Kathleen,  who  was  civil 
enough,  but  certainly  not  very  polite — 
he  whispered  (loud  enough  for  Kathleen 
to  hear)  to  Mrs.  O'Rourke,  to  "  tell  her 
husband,  that  be  wanted  htm  to  make  a 
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very  large  puiehase  in  the  fundjs  for  him 
IB  a  few  days,  and  would  call  on  him 
for  that  purpose."  But  Kathleen  mut- 
tered something  about  "  People  talking 
so  loud»  nobody  could  attend  to  the 
play,"  which,  though  perfectly  fashion- 
able is  not  quite  canune  Ufaut. 

Colonel  Artherton  came  into  the  box: 
a  polite  bow  was  exchanged  between 
him  and  me ;  I  whispered,  ''  I  an- 
swered  yoar  note.  Sir;"  he  bowed  ^0- 
litely  again;  and  then  addressed  Mrs. 
James  and  Kathleen,  with  the  friendly 
familiarity  in  which  they  had  encouraged 
him:  while  Goldworthy,  who  attempted 
the  same  fsuniliarity,  eyed  him  as  a  man 
eyes  a  large  gap  in  his  road ;  and  Ar- 
therton eyed  him  (for  he  happened  to 
know  him  as  a  man  of  reputed  wealth) 
as  the  very  rival  I  had  hinted  at — but 
they  were  excessively  polite  to  each 
other ;  begging  each  other's  pardons  for 
the  most  trifling — ^nothings  :  evincing 
Fioss  and  Fudge,  and  o-h  J  and  Fi-ne  I 
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till  I  saw,  tit  jmcy  that  it  would  become 
too  exquisite  to  bear ;  and  so  it  proved — 
each  appeared  anxious   to  discover  a 
loop-hole,  through  which  to  get  out  of 
politeness  into  mere  cm/dy,   that  ihey 
might  express  themselves  with  sincerity — 
and  whether  they  thought  with  the  Mar- 
quess  de  Grand  Chdteau,   '^  No  man  of 
honour  can  really  love  a  lady  w&hotU  msh- 
ing  a  successful  rived  at  the  devil** — each 
thinking  the  other  a  successful  rival-— I 
do   not  know:   but  I  thought  they  at 
lea%t  seemed  as  if  determined  to  shew 
each  other  they  did  think  so.     A  song 
in  the  farce  was  partially  encored,  and; 
the  house  dividing^  I  could  plainly  see 
Gold  worthy  and  Artherton  seized  that 
moment  to  ^*  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war/' 
one  liissing  and  the  other  applauding 
with  all  their  force :  a  few  civil  remarks 
to  each  other  succeeded,  which  soon  in- 
troduced the  negative  particle  tm,  to  the 
adjective  cttTt/,  and  those  parts  of  speech 
became  one  and  indivisible  immediately. 
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Kathleen  gave  Artherton  a  look,  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  Be  quiet,  pray  do  ;'*  to 
Goldworthy  she  gave  none;  but  mut- 
tered something  about  ^^troublesome,*' 
which  he  heard.  Artherton  and  he  ex- 
changed looks — they  understood  each 
other,  I  suppose — and  Goldworthy  moved 
next  to  Mrs.  Welford;  wasn't  it  odd? 
I  had  observed  that  Caroline  had  ap- 
peared as  if  scrupulously  avoiding  to 
loolc  towards  Goldworthy ;  she  seemed 
discontented  at  his  seating  himself  by 
her,  and  extremely  uneasy  at  the  offi- 
dous  attention  he  paid  to  the  inex- 
pressible delight  of— Welford,  who  hap- 
pened to  pop  his  nose  in,  two  boxes  off, 
in  search  of  his  wife  (who,  he  had 
learned,  had  accompanied  us  to  the  play). 
I  thought  "  All  in  the  Wrong,"  the  play 
of  the  night,  .must  have  been  selected 
expressly  for  us  by  the  demon  of  mis- 
chief. I  beckoned  Welford ;  he  affected 
not  to  see  me:  Caroline  saw  him,  and 
begf^d  me  to- fetch  him  in,  which  I  did. 
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Dogged  he  seemed,  aod  it  was  my  ba* 
siness  to  make  him  doeile ;  bat  he  did 
not  seem  so  iDclined ;  was  poliU  to  his 
wife»  but  I'm  sure  not  cml.  I  saw  she 
sat  on  thorns ;  while  he  seemed  to  sit  on 
a  red-hot  gridiron.  I  gave  him  a  look, 
she  gave  him  another — he  supported 
both  like  a  stoic. 

The  stoics,  very  young  reader,  were 
automata,  from  whom  lingual,  labial, 
dental,  and  guttural  sounds  (something 
like  speech)  were  produced;  but  you 
may  imagine  what  affected  and  ludi- 
crous sounds  they  were:  they  were 
called  men,  but  their  composition  proved 
they  had  neither  nerves  nor  hearts; 
feeling  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques* 
tion ;  and  whenever /ee/mg  is  absent,  the 
figure  before  you  can  be  no  other  than 
an  automaton.— «Welford,  at  that  time, 
was  an  automaton ;  had  all  the  vacancy 
of  their  eyes ;  the  monosyllabical  motion 
of  their  tongues ;  the  stiff  and  unacco- 
modatirig  twist  of  their  manner;  and 
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the  very  pedantic  perpendictilarity  of  their 
gait.  **  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Welford?'* 
said  Goldworthy,  pleasantly  enough. — 
'*  Your  servant^  sir,"  said  Welford,  pe- 
trify ingly  enough.  Goldworthy  stared ; 
Welford  looked — so  appalling  that  his 
wife  complained  of  a  violent  head-ach, 
and  begged  to  be  taken  home — ^which — 
(J  making  her  excuses  to  the  company)-^- 
she  was — ^that  Marplot,  Goldworthy,  say- 
ing to  her,  as  civilities  were  passed  at 
parting,  •*  6,  Mrs.  Welford,  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  you  never  fulfilled  your 
promise,  made  to  me  at  the  cottage,  of 
writing  out  that  beautiful  little  song  for 
me." — "  Come  along*'  said  Welford — 
like  a  Sir  John  Brute — and  out  they 
went.  I  shook  my  head  at  him ;  she 
saw  it,  and  stifled  a  sigh ;  he  wouldn't 
see  it,  and  suppressed  a  groan.  Now, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  some  demon 
put  this  last  speech  in  Goldworthy's 
mouth  ? — ^I  never  knew-  he  had  been  at 
the  cottage. — •'  He  sees,"  thought  I, 
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"  that  the  feliot?  is  jealous,  and,  in  pure 
spite,  is  determined  to  tonnent  him ; 
111  talk  with  him ;"  but  he  nodded^  and 
slipped  out  The  play  over,  some 
embarrassment  took  place  as  to  how 
we  should  depart;  when  Kathleen, 
to  obviate  it,  said,  ''  My  dear  Mr. 
Fubbs,  you  are  the  best  gallant  among 
them,  so  you  shall  beau  me.  ''Bless  you," 
thought  I ;  and  I  thought  I  caught  the 
glimpse  of  a  face  like  Violetta's  a  few 
boxes  off;  the  eyes  fixed  upon  me. 
Did  you  ever  jar  the  bone  of  your  elbow? 
My  heart  had  an  elbow  just  then — 
though  it  had  been  long  out  of  elbows — 
it  was  jarred — the  nymph  vanished.  I 
walked  home  with  Mrs.  O'Rourke,  Ar- 
therton  squiring  Mrs.  James.  I  parted 
with  them  at  the  door,  in  spite  of  their 
entreaties.  What  became  of  Artherton 
I  did  not  stay  to  see ;  but  hurried  to 
Welford*s,  learned  that  M».  Welford 
had  gone  to  bed  rery  unwell ;  and 
that  Mr.  Welford  had  gone  out  again — 
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wasn't  it  odd?  1  went  home,  and  found 
a  small  packet  had  been  left  for  me.  I 
broke  the  seal,  and  found  in  it  the  purse 
I  had  given  the  sailor,  and  in  that  an 
artificial  shamrock,  and  a  slip  of 
paper,  inscribed  (in  a  hand  I  was 
unacquainted  with) 

One  has  whher'd  ;  't*  other's  green. 

It  was  odd?  ''  There's  more  in  this 
than  meets  the  eye,*'  said  I—"  the 
morning  star  is  not  set  :'*  and  I  actually 
put  on. my  hat,  and  sallied  forth  to  the 
theatre,  forgetting  in  my  delirium  of 
tantalization,  that  the  theatre  must  have 
been  emptied  an  hour  before.  It  wm 
providential,  however,  that  I  did ;  for, 
turning  through  an  alley,  I  heard  the  cry 
of  murder;  and,  having  Fubbs's  walking- 
stick  with  me,  which  was  rather  of  the 
em  ban  paint  character — 

''  In  London  (said  I,  ^c.)  people  lard 
their  conversation  with  French  phnmen^ 
generally  as  appropriately  applied  M  a 
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good  lady's  poltteneas  was ;  who  had  a 
pretty  box  in  the  couatry,  as  they  call 
it  Aerd-*-4hat  i^-^^a  stone's  throw  from 
the  Hone's  end.  '*  My  dear  sir/'  said 
the  lady»  '*  I'll  send  you  some  nice 
yoitng  radishes  out  of  my  own  garden 
to-morrow  morning."  *'  Why,  ma,"  said 
her  conscientious  child  aside  to  her), 
'*  we  had  the  last  for  dinner  to- 
day,"—fiwide  to  him  J  "Oh  I  be  quiet, 
child,  I'll  buy  some  and  send  him." 
The  Erench  and  the  radishes  are  cater 
cousins ;  both  are  substitutes,  or  proxies 
— "  a  man's  proxy's  himself  in  another 
shape,"  said  Terence.  Having  Fubbs's 
switch,  as  he  cdled  it,  with  me,  I  put 
two  desperate,  cowardly  fellows — all 
murderers  are  cowards,  and  only  cow- 
ards grow  desperate — hers  de  combat; 
that  is,  out  of  the  alley,  and  into  the 
watch-house ;  and  just  in  time  to  save 
the  life  of  a  poor  wounded  wretch ; 
whose  removal  to  a  public-house  I  pro- 
cured through  the  ''  especial  grace"  of 
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\m  gracious  majesty's  picture,  and  the 
next  day  to  the  hospital ;  where  I  will 
leave  him  at  present,  in  very  good 
hands,  and  return  to  my  own  peculiar 
matters — yet,  was  not  that  my  own  pe- 
culiar matter?  Whatever  our  neighbours 
joys  may  be,  depend  upon  it  his  sorrows 
are  more  our  concern  than  we  generally 
imagine.  I  slept  sound  that  night.  In 
the  morning  I  received  a  note  from  Ar« 
therton. 

"  Colonel  Artherton's  compliments  to 
Mr.  Merrywhistle^  and  begs  the  honour  of 
half  an  hours  conversation  toith  him,  where- 
ever  he  may  appoint,'' 

m 

**  Civil,'*  said  I — and  wrote  : 

"Mr.  Merrywhish's  complimettts  to  Colo- 
nel  Artherton,  and  will  have  the  honour  of 

meeting  him  at tavern,  in   an  hour 

/lence.*^ 

I  left  word  at  home  where  I  was  gone 
in  case  of  accidents.    We  met — 
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^  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes- 


Very  little  good  English,  I  dare  say — 
but 

When  Briton  meets  Briton — then  comes— 

not  otwayB  a  great  deal  more — hat,  may 
be,  a  bet-x-may  be  a  boxing  match — ^may 
be  a  rump  and  dozen-**bat,  in  general, 
right  meaning,  if  a  little  wrongheaded- 
ness. 

We  met  (in  a  private  room,)  like  the 
first  meeting  of  Parliament,  without  a 
Speaker ;  for  we  merely  bowed  cmUy-^ 
then  came  the  usual  introductory  hems  I 
and  short  coughs;  and  cravat  adjustings, 
and  nose-blowings,  and  rubbing  little 
imaginary  motes  out  of  the  comers  of 
the  eyes,  Sfc,  <§'c.,  which  prelusive  eva- 
sions indicate  something  to  be  done,  but 
an  indecision  about  the  way  to  do  tf— 
nor  did  it  seem  that  we  were  to  do  it, 
for,  at  the  very  commencement  of  Ar- 
thcrton's  opening  the  debate,  the  door 
opened,  and  in  walked  Fubbs,  followed 
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by  O^Raurke,  who  interrupted  the  honour- 
able  member  with — ''   Gentlemen,  he 
that's  determined  to   fight  must  fight 
me,  and  the  other  shall  be  his  second ; 
Fubbs  mine.     Port  and  pistols  directly, 
waiter," — and  down  he  sat,  then  pro- 
ceeded:— **  My  friend  Fubbs  has  let 
me  into  a  secret  in  which  I  am  con- 
cerned ;  Kathleen's  an  Irish  girl,  to  be 
sure,  but,  like  all  sensible  Irishmen^  she 
likes  no  more  fighting  than  what  keeps 
the  peace;  Mr.  Merry  whistle's  enemy 
is  no  friend  of  hers,  [Artherton  bit  his 
lips,]  and  Colonel  Artherton's  friend 
she  would  not  look  upon  as  an  enemy  ; 
[Artherton  withdrew  his  teeth,]  these 
may  be  secrets  worth  knowing ;  but,  as 
secrets  told  are  secrets  no  longer,  the 
saamr  we  keep  them  to  ourselves  the 
better.    Mr.  Merrywhistle,  Colonel  Ar- 
therton,   is  intrusted  with  a  secret  of 
mine,  and,  depend  upon  it,  you'd  not 
shoot  it  out  of  him,  if  you  kilt  him  in 
the  doing  it :  my  secret's  my  own,  and 
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I  mean  to  keep  it,  and  also  the  peace, 
if  I  fight,  myself,  for  it ;  and  as  for  the 
rest— &ir  play's  a  jewel — Kathleen  must 
choose  for  herself,  and  shell  think  the 
better  of  you  both  if  you  shake  hands ; 
for,  if  you  fight,  she  has  made  up  her 
mind  not  to  marry  the  survivor  for  one 
reason,  nor  the  dead  man  for  another. 
Nor  shall  my  KfUty — (  Artherton  stared) 
that  is,  Terenoe's  Katty,  with  mtf  liking, 
marry  any  man  who  persists  in  wringing 
ray  secrets  out  of  another  man  s  bosom, 
with  the  but-end  of  a  bullet — and,  now, 
Tve  put  the  wrong  saddle  on  the  right 
horse,  as  Terence  says,  I  hope,  as 
gentlemen^  (impressively)  you'll  both  ride 
asey." 

Colonel  Artherton  rose,  and  ofiTered 
me  his  hand,  with  jthe  noble  frankness 
of  a. soldier  of  honouis— rl  received  it 
with  the  cordiidijty  of  friendship ;  and 
O'Roucke  said,  "  I  honour  you  both*— 
of  you,  Colonel  Artherton,  I've  heard 
much^  since  I  saw  you,  from  a  friend  of 
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mine,  (iiat  does  you  more  honour  than 
even  your  coouniasion ;  and  a  British 
commisaian's  a  point  of  honour  aot  to 
be  trifled  with — that  gentleman  has 
acted  more  honourably  by  you  than 
you'll  ever  know,  and  I*m  sure  you're 
a  man  yery  capable  of  returnin-g  a  com- 
pliment." My  D£AB  Marmaduke,  and  my 
dear  Artherton,  followed  of  course ;  and 
the  honest  Fubbs  rubbed  his  hands, 
just  as  my  father  did  when  I  was  bom. 
O'Rourke  and  Fubbs  went  into  the  city 
together ;  and  Artherton  and  I  trudged 

off  arm-in-arm — that  can't  be  odd. 

"  Pray,"  said  I, "  how  did  you  settle  your 
misunderstanding  (brouillerie  I  should 
have  said,  to  have  been  fashionable,  but, 
though  French  words  may  be  all  very 
well  in  displays  of  English  politesse, 
I  think  for  English  quarrels  the  verna- 
cular tongue  is  good  enough).  "  Your 
misunderstanding  with  Gold  worthy?" 
"  I  had  not  heard  from  him  when  I  came 
out,"  said  he.     •*  If  you  will  dine  with 
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me  to  day  (said  I,)  we  will  talk  further 
both  of  him»  and  atiotkar  person  any 
thing  about  whom  concerns  yoii  nearly 
indeed."  He  was  surprised  at  my  ear- 
nestness, and  replied  '*  Me,  and  not 
you  ?  and  yet  I  think  you  mean  Kath- 
leen." "I  do — ^good-bye  till  dinner;** 
and  I  parted  from  him,  abruptly. 
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CHAP.  II. 


On  reaching  home  I  found  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tunzey  had  arriyed  in  town ;  Ca- 
roline was  with  them,  and  m  tears.  Wei- 
ford»  the  night  before/ had  been  sullen 
all  the  way  from  the  theatre  to  their 
house  ;  went  out,  after  he  had  seen  her 
safe,  and  had  not  returned  when  she 
left  home  to  fly  to  her  parents,  (of 
whose  coming  she  had  previously  been 
apprized,)  to  impart  to  them  her  sorrows, 
and  receive  from  them  comfort  and  di- 
rection. 

I  was  thunderstruck ;  Tunzey  said, 
''  rU  find  the  fellow  out,  and  he  shall 
do   you  justice,   or — ^Aa— a— o^— A /'' — 

VOL.  III.  p 
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with  a  discordant  tone— and  he  was 
going—"  Let  me  go,  sir,"  said  I, 
and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  I 
went. 

Welford  was  not  at  home ;  I  returned, 
and  a  note  was  put  into  my  hand  by  my 

clerk ;  I  flew  to hotel,  and  saw 

Welford  —  in  bed !  —  his  visage  was 
ghastly,  and  a  bandage,  tinged  with 
blood,  told  me  the  rest.  He  had  gone 
in  search  of  Goldworthy  when  he  left 
the  house  the  night  befoi?e^  found  him ; 
challenged  him;  slept  at  the  hotel; 
foi^t  in  the  maming  early,  and  was 
caiTied  back  diere»  seveiely  wounded ! 
"  O,  the  devil  take  jealousy,"  thoo^ 
I,  "  and  may  he  who  mischiei^usly 
pokes  Us  .nose  into  ^ther  people's  com- 
forts have  it  wrung  off,  for  his  paias." 
"  My  dear  Welford/*  aaid  I, ''  this,  thisis 
heart-breaking;  I  see  through  it  all— 
Goldworthy  r**  he  moved  bis  head  affiim- 
atively,  ^  O,  that  you  had  made  me 
your  jCQAfidaot  laat  night;"  and  1  ex* 
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pbdned  to  him  why  Gkddworthy  was 
seated  by  Carolme  at  the  theatre:  the 
doctor  eame  in»  and  said, ''  His  life  de« 
pends  ujioii  his  silence  and  being  kept 
quiet  to  day,  aad  nurse  (calling  her  in,) 
do  not  suffer  a  eveatnre  to  come  near 
him  ;**  be  then  took  me  by  the  arm,  say- 
ing, '^as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  talk  with 
him  you  shall  know/'  and  we  walked 
down  stairs.  I  Immediately  flew  to 
Geldworttiy's  house;  he  was  at  home, 
attd  admitted  me.  *'  This  has  been  an 
unfertttBate  afikif,  sir,"  said  I.  ''  Yes, 
sir,*  said  he,  *'  and  I  keep  in  the  way 
to  abide  the  consequences  as  a  man 
should  do;  have  you  seen  him?'* — 
Yesr— "  How  is  heT— ^  Very  bad; 
bat  I  hope  his  ease  is  not  desperate."—- 
**  I  hope  not  (emphatically,)  for  all  our 
sidcest,**  said  Goldworthy.  "  /  acted 
Kke  a  Ibol  at  tiie  theatre,  and  he  like  a 
weak  man  afterwards ;  but  that  infernal 
soi^!  Hiere  I  was  censuiable,  sir;  but 
I  liad  drank,  and  you  know  what  wine 

c  8 
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does  with  a  man."  "  I  do,  sir^  and  now 
will  you  honour  me  with  answeis  to  a 
few  questions,  for  the  sake  of  him,  hb 
wife,  their  fomilies,  and— jroMrw^;  ts 
your  chamcter  is  implicated  widi  his 
miseries?"  "  1*11  answer  any  thing,  sir,** 
a  gentleman  ought,"  said  he.  Our  ctm- 
versation  eventually  procured  me  this 
information:  Goldworthy  had,  while 
rambling  the  country  one  day,  passed 
the  cottage  where  Caroline  was;  the 
casement  being  open,  he  looked  in, 
and,  to  his  great  surprise,  saw  Caroliiie 
sitting  with  a  (hild  in  her  lap,  and 
O'Rourke  seated  by  them ;  they  saw 
that  Goldworthy  observed  them,  and 
0*Rourke  (who  was  always  prompt  and 
decisive  in  his  opemtions,)  asked  him 
in,  while  Caroline  withdrew;  dies 
0*Rourke,  from  necessity,  told  him  that 
she  had  been  secretly  married  to  Wel- 
ford  before  Goldworthy  made  his  pro- 
posals ;  and,  that  the  fear  of  never  ob- 
taining pardon  of  her  parents,  by  .an 
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abrupt  disclosure  in  answer  to  their  re* 
quest  that  she  would  marry  Goldwor- 
thy,  occasioned  the  elopement,  which 
ORourke  told  him  he  had  planned ;  cer- 
tain, that  by  a  judicious  temporizing,  he 
should  by  degrees  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion. Secrecy  was  imposed  upon  Gold- 
worthy  and  he  observed  it  sacredly. 
He  oflfered  to  join  O'Rourke  in  all 
expenses,  and  to  lend  his  assistance; 
but  O'Rourke  declined  the  offer  with 
proper  acknowledgment ;  Goldworthy 
had  never  been  into  the  cottage 
from  that  day ;  and  Caroline  had  kept 
closer  than  ever  in  consequence  of  hi# 
having  been  there  at  all.  ''  And,  in 
regard  to  the  song,  it  was  simply  thus, 
sir,"  said  he.  I  remarked  that  I  had 
heard  Aer,  I  presumed,  when  I  had  passed 
the  cottage,  sing  a  very  beautiful  air,  new 
to  me ;  but,  as  I  never  had  heard  her  sing 
before,  the  voice  impressed  me  with  no 
notion  who  she  was.     I  requested  as  a 

c  3 
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great  &Tour  that  ahe  woald,  througli 
Mr.  O'Roiirke,  give  me  the  words  and 
music  of  the  aong ;  as  I  stram  and  sing 
a  little;  she  piomiaedjalie  would,  bat 
seemed  coafiised ;  and,  I,  f<;eling  there 
was    an    impropriety    in    her    ginng 
me  anj  thing,  never  mentioned  it  to 
O'Ronrice  aiterwaids;   and  neyer  re- 
ceived the  song,  I  assure  you.    I  could 
not  hate  chosen  a  worse  obserratloa  to 
make  in  the  hearing  of  a  man,  whom 
I  saw  was  somethii^f  like  jealous,  nor 
a  worse  moment  to  make  it  in;  but, 
like  an  inebriated  loot,  I  thougbt  it 
would  teaie   him  a   little;  aad,  like 
all    fools,    never    thought  of   ooaae- 
qoences.    When  he  called  on  me,  I 
would  hare  explained^  but  he  would 
listen  to  nothing ;  he  was  like  a  ndad- 
man ;  so  we  met ;  on  the  ground  I  was 
piqued  by  his  haughtiness,  so  we  fired: 
I  explained  to  him  irhen  all  was  over  ; 
when  I  think  he  believed  me ;  but  the  mis- 
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chief  k  done :  and  ncyw  any  thing*  in  my 
power  to  repair  the  injury  my  thought- 
lessness did  I  shall  be  eager  now  and  at 
all  times  to  perform/* 

I  told  htni  that  I  would  undertake 
the  task  of  seeing  erery  thing  done  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  parties  if  I 
could ;  and  advised  him  to  secrete  him^ 
self  till  the  danger  wa9  over,  which 
I  hoped  would  be  soon — alas !  I  feared 
more  than  hoped^— I  pvevailedupon  him 
to  go,  though  he  seemed  ait  first  de« 
termined  to  stop;  he  gave  me  hts*  ad* 
dress,  and  we  parted. 

I  returned  to  Tunavy  wi4b  die  mte- 
laucholy  intdlijgence,  and  he  immedl* 
ately  told  Mis.  Welford  that  I  had  seea 
he«  husband;  that  he  felt  ilkt  mjmtiee 
he  had  done  lier»  hnt  wished  she  wo«ild> 
sttflfer  him  to  compose  Us  mind  for  a  day 
or  two  before  they  met ;  aadr  he  (Tunzey) 
proposed  that  she  Aould  go  with  her  mo* 
ther  into  the  country — and  he  tliought  he 
had  managed  the  matter  very  deverly-— 

c  4 
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but  womenhaye  not  such  dull,  thick  heads 
as  we  have,  and  she  replied,  ''  MThere 
he  is,  there  will  I  be ;  if  my  presence 
cannot  compose  his  mind,  I  am  certaia 
my  absence  will  not ;  he  is  ill,  I  am  sure 
he  is — perhaps  worse  than  ill  ;*'  and  she 
fixed  her  eyes,  full  of  tears,  upon  me, 
with  such  a  piteous  look  of  inquiry,  that 
my  looks,  inadvertently,  answered  her 
question  in  such  a  manner  that,  catch- 
ing up  her  bonnet  and  scarf,  she  was 
flying  out  of  the  room,  when  I  stopped 
her,—"  You  must  not  go  now." — "  1 
must  go,"  she  said,  and,  springing  past 
me,  she  was  down  stairs,  and  out  of  the 
door  in  an  instant,  and  my  confusion 
giving  her  the  start  of .  me,  she  was  at 
her  own  house,  (the  distance  was  aot 
very  great,  to  be  sure,)  before  me.    I 
arrested  her  at  her  own  door,  walked 
into  the  parlour  with  her,  and  entreated 
her  to  hear  me  a  moment.     '*  I  must  go 
m>  to  him  instantly — ''  she  said.     *'  He 
is  not  here,"  said  I.—"  Where  then/* 
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she,  (trembling,)  "  Safe*'  I  said,  "  aixd 
orders  were  given  that  he  should  not 
be  seen  till  the  next  day.  ''  In  the 
name  of  Heaveq/'  she  exclaimed,  **  tell 
me  all,'*  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
**  Thank  God,"  thought  I,  "now  she 
will  bear  to  hear  it  better."  In  short, 
as  adroitly  as  I  could,  I  broke  every 
thing  to  her;  and  her  mother  having 
followed  her  I  left  them  together ;  hur- 
rying home  to  comfort  Tun2ey,  and  await 
the  coming  of  Artherton.  Tunzey  was 
gone  when  I  got  home,  and  soon  after 
Artherton  came  in. 

I  heretofore  remarked  that  Welford 
and  Caroline  were  premature  in  imagin- 
ing all  before  them  was  repose ;  but  J 
hoped  the  event  of  the  duel,  and  its  con^ 
sequences,  if  he  survived  it,  would  put  a 
termination  to  his  unfortunate  prejudice, 
in  regard  to  Goldworthy;  and  that  having 
his  eyes  opened  by  terrible  means  would 
destroy  every  disposition  iti  him  to  err 
so  fatally  again.     At  dinner  I  related 

c  5 
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to  Artherton  wiiat  I  had  witnessed  in 
the    morning  which,  horn  motalini^ 
on  jealousy,  led  me  to  moralise  on  love, 
and  its  eflfects,  when  not  cootiolled  by 
reason — a»  we  generally  say-^but  rea- 
son never  could  control  lo?e,  nor  any 
passion;  it  may  act  as   the   nursery- 
maid does  with  some  UtUe  drnUng^  as 
'*  cro98  M  bewitched" — (it    was    nurse 
Sheepshanks's  phrase;  md  I  have  a 
great  veneration  for  her  phrases) — ^*  as 
cross  as  bewitched,*— she  may  hold  it 
by  one  hand,  while  it  is  walking  in  the 
road,  but  she  can't  prevent  it  tugging  to 
get  away  from  her,  and  filming  Ho- 
garth s  line  of  beauty,  with  a  Uttie  varia- 
tion, in  an  euetly  contrary  direction 
from  her  own  perpendicuhur  position ; 
with  its  head  half  down  to  the  ground, 
and  its  mceet  little  cherub  fece  looking 
Uttie  deaths  and  daggers ;  or  kamets  and 
wapsee,  to  nurse  used  to  say ;  while  its 
pretty  prattling  tongve  is  tuned  eight 
octaves  above  concert  pitch,  and  set  in 
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the  key  <rf  X,  the  cra8$6tt  Tetter  in  the 
alfAabet,  wHh  a  dozen  Bharpa ; 


She  may  prevent  it  throwing  itself  under 
cart  wheels;  but  she  ean^  atwayaprerent 
its  tripping,  and  fflling  its  pretty  eyes  and 
raeuih  whh  dust,  and  making  its  littte 
rwse  bleed — and  then  the  face  it  makes 
when  it  gets  up  again— that  peculiarly 
whimskid  ftwe,  whi<^  is  the  preparation 
c  6 
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to  9Lfidl  roar.  And  then  again,  though 
she  teach  it  ever  so  assiduously  to  walk, 
holding  it  always  by  one  haad — never  to 
saye  herself  trouble  in  carrying  it ;  but 
only  to  make  it  walk  sooner  and  stron- 
ger.— She  can*t,  or  don%  always  prevent 
the  line  of  beauty  forming  itself  on  die 
outddc  of  the  leg  so  well  as  on  the  calf; 
so  that  the  pair  form  a  pretty  paren- 
thesb,  without  an  internal  reason  thus 

i  I- 

So  it  is  with  love  and  reason :  reason  is 
a  right-down  nursery-maid,  and  love  one 
of  the  most  whimsical  nurslings  In  na- 
ture. Reason  can  only  counsel  passion ; 
and  passion  wants  to  be  controlled. 

"  Can  love  be  controlled  by  advice?" 

Can  a  generous  steed  be  reined  by  a 
packthread  ? — there  are  steeds. — ^Fubbs 
had  a  steed  once;  you  might  have 
reined  it  with  a  raveldig;  for  it  was 
mortally  averse  not  only  to  the  perpe^ 
tual  motion,  but  to  any  motion  whatever 
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—to  be  sure  it  was  an  ancient,  and  that 
ivas  the  reason,  he  said,  why  it  so  per- 
tinaciously kept  its  ground.  There  is  but 
one  controllerof  passion,  which  is  the  con** 
troUerofreasoiytself;  audit  were  super- 
fluous to  say  what  that  is. — ''  Did  you  and 
Artherton  moralize  all  day  ?"  No— we  ana- 
lyzed — or,  asTunzey  would  say,  "Got  to 
the  marrow  of  things — Ha-ah  /"  "  Pray," 
said  Artherton,  *'  what  could  you  possi- 
bly mean  by  intimating  that  Kathleen 
concerned  only  me  ?  there  is  a  secret 
into  which  I  must  not  inquire;  but,  clearly, 
you  appear  to  be  the  very  man  I  am 
justified  in  considering  as  a  rival,  though 
an  honourable  one;  you  evince  for 
Kathleen  something  infinitely  beyond 
the  friendship  that  long  acquaintance 
creates,  and  have  such  auxiliaries  as  I 
mudt  despair  of;  yet,  do  you  mean  to 
abandon  the  field  to  me  ?— if  you  don't, 

what  the "    What  could  he  have 

been  going  to  say  ? — "  What,  the  hmph 
to  be  sure,*'  says  Miss  NioiiU  (dyiog  to 
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say  the  real  word ;)  ''  and  you  put  a 
dash  to  dieat  the  hmph.*'     And,    my 
dear  Mias,  yo»  are  hmjAmg  as  hard  as 
you  can.     Dashes  were  introdiieed  in 
such   cases  by  potiteness^   that   delkaq^ 
might   not  be  shoi&ed;  and  eagerly 
adopted    by  prudery    to    obriate    the 
charge  of  ignerancet  and  enable  her  to 
express  all  she  thoughi;  though  at  die 
expense  of  any  body's  blushes,  but  her 
own.     ''  In  London,  (wrote  I  in  my 
descriptiottO  cheating  the  hnph^  or  (as 
it  is  vulgarly  called,  cheating  the  de- 
viU)  is  practised  in  a  yariety  of  ways. 
Among  others,  one  kisses  Us  thunUi  in* 
stead  of  the  book^  when  he  fudges  an 
oath ;  another  talks  of  honesty  while  he 
dusis  the  pepper;  a  third  goes  to  chureh 
with  thirty  per  c^it.  interest  in  his  pume; 
and  a  fourth  trumpets  over  his  *'  charity 
farthings,"  with  his  neighbour's  dinner 
in  his  pocket:  it  won't  do;  there's  no 
fighting  the  old  soldier  with  such  an  andsnt 
veteran  as  the  hmph — and  eimimig  people 
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should  keep  in  mind  that  if  they  sliotdd 
happen  to  cheat  bin,  there's  a  Being 
whom  they  carniot  deceive.** 

Innocent  reader*«-you  will  occasion- 
ally meet  dashes  in  books,  as'  well  as 
hear  naughty  words  in  company — ^to  the 
latter  don't  listen,  on  the  former  don't 
dwell ;  and  read  Artherton*s  ■■  '  '  in  the 
moat  innocent  way — *'  what  the  dickefis,** 
for  I  have  too  great  a  regard  for  Arther- 
ton  to  let  the  world  suppose  that  he  made 
use  bfvtdgamms  and  Dice-isms,  (its  Fubb's 
word,  coined  over  soine  nim  toddy,) 
though  they,  ore  genteel,  and  fashiona- 
ble,, and  spirited,  and  spunky ;  only  I  put 
down  his  own  words,  as  a  faithful  biogra- 
pher should,  to  correct  the  same  habit 
in  any  other  young  gentleman,  through 
his  seeing  bow  silly  it  looks  upon  paper, 
and  considering  how  much  more  silly  it 
must  sound. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  r*^  said 
he.  "  Why,"  said  I,  "  to  say  I  am  in- 
sensible of  Kathleen's  attractions,  being 
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neither  a  stock  nor  a  stone,  would  be 
nonsense;  but  I  have  never  told  her 
more  of  what  it  is  possible  I  may  feel, 
than  friendship,  without  love,    would 

warrant" 

*'  Did  you  not,"  rejoined  he,  *'  send  her 
a  present  similar  to  that  which  I  carried 
to  the  cottage  for  her?'*  "  No,  I  did  not." 
He  then  mentioned  the  circumstance  of 
O'Rourke's  present  sent  in  my  name.  **  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said  I, ''  di- 
rcctly,  or  indirectly.*'    "  I  thought,"  re- 
turned he,  ''you  knew  of  it,  when  I  recol- 
lected bow  earnestly  you  inquired,  toAtf/Ao' 
when  I  offered  mine  she  accepted  H. "  ''  There 
it  is,  "replied  I ;  '*  reasoning  of  that  kind 
produced  poor  Welfords,  perhaps,  rfcart- 
wound/'    *<  I  perceive  then,"  said  he. 
'*  by   O'Rourke's   interference  in   that 
case,  as  well  as  from  other  observations 
I  have  made ;  that  O'Rourke  is  anxious 
you  should  have  her ;  and  if  your  anxi^ 
ety  accord  with  his — "   "  I  am  likety." 
interrupted  I,  '*  to  becon^  a  successful 
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'rival,  you  mean  ?  but,  listen-^and  I  re- 
lated to  him  every  thing  respecting  Vio- 
tetta,  up  to  the  incident  of  the  purse  and 
the  shamrock — "  Now  judge  ;^  continued 
I ;  *'had  I  never  known  Violetta  I  should 
certainly  have  addressed  Kathleen  long 
since ;  but  till  I  am  satisfied  that  Vio- 
letta is  married,  or  false,  or  degraded,  I 
should  not  be  justified  in  addressing 
any  woman,  even  if  my  jirsUlote  had 
decayed  ;  I  suspect  she  is  in  London ; 
if  I  meet  her,  and  she  cannot  jus- 
tify herself,  then ^    He  interrupted 

me — **  You  will  be  free  to  address 
Kathleen,  you  mean?*' 

My  answer  implied  that  "  every  cir- 
cumstance relative  to  me,  as  regarding 
Kathleen  was  now  so  delicately  critical 
that,  were  Violetta,  of  whom  I  had  no 
hope,  out  of  the  question,  Icould  not 
feel  justified  in  addressing  Kathleen, 
while  he  had  any  claim,  nor  would 
I." — He  declared  he  would  not  be  out- 
done in  generosity,  but  would  proceed 
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no  farther  about  Kathleen  till  he  had 
obtained  some  due  to  Violetta»  which 
should  produce  satisfiEU^tioQ  to  me,  of 
either  her  innocence  or  guilt;  after 
which,  he  observed,  I,  as  well  as  him- 
self, could  act  with  decision,  without 
either  of  us  compromising  his  honour. 
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CHAP.   III. 


As  I  could  not  obtain  admission  to 
Welford  till  the  next  day,  I  went,  after 
Artherton  left  me,  to  the  hospital.  The 
man's  wonnds  were  more  alarming  in 
appearance  than  in  reality,  and  he  was 
to  be  discharged  in  a  day  or  two.  His 
name  was  WilHara  Royer,  he  was  a 
gentleman's  servant  out  of  place ;  and, 
as  there  was  something  in  his  manner 
which  prepossessed  me,  I  thought  of 
giving  him  some  employ,  if  he  could 
produce  testimonials  of  character.  He 
produced  a  certificate  from — Sir  lAanel 
LoveU — ^isn't  it  odd  ?  it  was  dated  about 
two  months  previous  to  the  time  the 
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Baronet  left  the  country;  but  it  had 
not  availed  him ;  he  had  been  in  great 
distress,  but  he  *'  thanked  God  he 
had  kept  himself  honest:"  having,  in  a 
public-house,  received  an  old  debt  of 
two  pounds  from  a  man  he  accidentally 
met,  who  had  received  prize-money^  the 
men  who  had  wounded  him,  had  fol- 
lowed him  out  of  the  house,  and 
attacked  him  as  I  before  related.  As 
he  had  lived  with  Sir  Lionel,  I  was 
the  more  induced  to  engage  him,  as  a 
medium  through  which  I  might  obtain 
some  satisfactory  intelligence  relative 
to  Violetta ;  so,  giving  him  sortie  money* 
to  provide  himself  with  necessaries,  I 
directed  him  to  call  on  me  when  he 
was  discharged  and  had  altered  his 
appearance :  giving  him  my  card,  I  ob- 
served he  slightly  coloured  upon  read- 
ing it;  I  appeared  not  to  notice  it, 
but  treasured  it  for  observation  at  a 
future  period. 
The  next  day,  I  hurried  to  Welford^ 
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and,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  saw  him. 
"Thank  Providence,  sir/*  said  the' 
doctor,  "all  danger  is  over;  and  to- 
morrow, or  the  next  day,  he  may  be 
removed ;  to-day  he  must  not  be  agi- 
tated ;  to-morrow  you  may  communicate 
together ;  he  will  have  sufficient  strength 
after  the  composing  and  invigorating 
course  he  will  go  through  to-day.*' 
Welford  attempted  to  converse  about 
Caroline,  but  the  doctor  took  me  ab- 
ruptly out  of  the  room,  saying,  as  we 
departed,  "  To-morroto  .•"  but  I  gave 
Welford  a  look,  which  said,  ^*  All's  toeU 
Mere ;"  and  his  brightening  countenance 
toldmewhattosay  to  Caroline  when  I  saw 
her.  I  soon  joined  the  ladies,  and 
made  them  happy  with  the  expectation 
of  so  soon  seeing  him;  told  Caroline 
how  peTutent  he  was,  and  that  all  he 
seemed  to  suffer,  comparatively,  was 
absenpfifrom  her.  She  was  as  delighted 
as  she  could  be,  taking  all  things  into 

consideration,  and  entreated  I  would  not 
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fail  being  with  kim  as  eariy,  as  often, 
and  as  long,  as  L  could  the  next  day. 
I  toid  her  I  had  seea  Goldwoithy, 
(to  whom  I  wrote,)  thaA  his  oondaoi 
had  been  so  manly  ainee  the  affidr,  (hat 
his  communications  would  be  balm  is 
their  mulMal  wounds;  and  that  this 
eveal,  lamentable  as  it  had  threatened 
to  be»  would»  by  restoring  Robert  oom- 
pleteiy  to  his  reason,  prore  eyentusUy 
a  blessing  to  them  both.  I  kissed  the 
boy,  danced  about  the  loom  with  him; 
made  him  laugh  with  my  monkey 
tricks ;  made  Mrs.  Tunzey  laugh ;  and 
at  last  made  Caroline  laugh.  "And 
now,"  thinks  I,  ^  is  my  time  to  go, 
be&re  sadness  can  return  to  produes 
fresh  coUo<]piies  of  misery  :'*  so  I  made 
my  congee,  and,  meeting  Fnbbs  upon 
my  road,  proposed  to  go  o?er  to  iw 
hoQse,  dine,  and  pass  the  evcaing  with 
him,  to  recruit  my  spirits  with  tricks 
and  rum-toddy.  Fubbs  said  he  had 
some  business  to  finish  befwe  he  conM 
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return  home,  but,  if  I  would  go  on,  he 
would  soon  be  there  after  me :  and,  as 
I  wpposed,  he  turned  down  another 
street ;  when  I  determined  upon  a  trick, 
and  seeing  a  masquerade  diop  opposite, 
ritf^d  into  it  to  purchase  a  dress ;  little 
imagining  that  Fubbs  saw  me  through 
a  shop- window  nearly  opposite.  I 
hired  a  thin  calico  shroud-Uke  dress,  a 
skeleton's  mask,  and  a  white  shroud 
ci^.  I  put  the  mask  in  my  inside 
pocket,  and  folding  the  dress  up  in  a 
small  compass,  easily  disposed  of  it 
under  my  waistcoat.  I  bought  some 
I^osphorus  at  a  chemist's,  and  went 
over  to  Fubbs's.  He,  as  I  discovered 
afterwards,  seeing  me  go  into  the  mas* 
qaerade  warehouse,  knew  something 
miscliievous  was  ii>rewing ;  and  watch- 
ing me  till  I  had  got  too  far  to  de- 
tect him,  went  to  the  shop,  inquirjed 
what  dress  I  had  hired,  and  procured 
one   of  a  different  nature;  which  is 
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all  that  is  necessary  to  tell  my  readeis 
at  present. 

When  he  joined  me  he  expressed 
much  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  our  pass- 
ing the  day  together ;  and  leaving  the 
school  to  the  direction  of  his  keiad  usher, 
he    abandoned    his    magisterial    chair 
for  the  day.    We  sat  down  to  a  good 
dinner ;  I  inwardly  chuckling  with  an- 
ticipation of  the  sport  I  should  have; 
and  he   looking  ^'cansdoua   innocence," 
incapable  of  any  thing  like  playing  a 
trick — "  Playing  tricks? — ifok  r — Indeed^ 
reader,  I  agree  with  you,  that  playing 
tricks  is  ridiculous ;  often  mischieyous ; 
always  beneath  a  man,  and  indefensible 
after  Iwlf-hoUday  age,  however,  as  my 
apology,  I  played  mine  off,  intentionally 
only  on  Fubbs,  who  was  my  inveterate 
adversary  in  this  innocent  amusement, 
and  from  the  effusions  of  whose  jack- 
pudding  genius,  nobody,  with  whom  he 
might  take   liberties,    was  free;    and 
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then  mf  tricks,  like  all  follies,  brought 
with  them  their  own  punishment.    After 
dinner,  I  pushed  the  toddy  about,  to 
put  Fubbs  into  a  state  sufficiently;  con- 
fused  to  favour  my  operations.      He 
seemed  to  swallow  the  bak^  as  well  as 
the    toddy;    and   eventually  fell  fast 
asleep  on  his  chair,  quite  overpowered 
with  drinking,  and  laughing.    It  was 
a  dark  night,  iemd  in  complete  congeni- 
ality  with  my  intentions.     Assured  of 
his  being  asleep,  I  was  determined  not 
to  miss  the  opportunity ;  so  putting  out 
the  lights,  I  slipped  out  my  dress,  put 
it  on,  rubbing  the  phosphoric  matter 
over  the  mask ;  and  when  (by  the  light 
of  which,)  I  saw  myself  in  the  glass, 
I  half  recoiled  from  my  own  reflection, 
it  was  so  hideous ;  then  standing  oppo- 
site to  Fubbs,  I  pronounced,  in  a  se- 
pulchral *^8craimd^'  tone^-^'*  Erasmus ! 
Erasmus!    your   time    is    come!" — ^he 
stirred,  but  did  not  wake.    I  repeated 
the  call,  till  he  did  wake;  when  ho 
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gave  a  hideous  roar,  and  emptied  a 
laige  jug  of  water  (which  stood  on  the 
table,)  completely  over  me ;  whidi  oa^ 
expected  salute  occasioning  me  to  start, 
I  saw  in  one  corner  of  the  dark  roon 
an  exact  representation  of  Old  if ici,  as 
he  is  drawn ;  wilh  aauoer  eyes,  and  file 
coming  from  his  mouth — ^it  was  tao 
much  for  my  nerves— -I  was  so  eom* 
pletely  taken  by  surprise,  «I  dashed 
open  the  casement,  and  waa  in  fte  raad 
in  an  instant;  and  runnii^,  in  my  can* 
fusion,  fimcying  my  terrific  fiie  at  ny 
hef  Is,  I  heard  others  scampering  and 
screaming  in  idl  directions,  tenrified  at 
me,  till  the  ^ole  place  was  in  an 
uproar:  *' A  ghost!  a  g^msU'*  was  reita* 
rated  around  me ;.  a  gun  was  fired'  at 
me,  but,  thanks  to  Provideno^  it  miaKd 
me ;  and  I  ran  to  reach  some. spot  wheie 
I  could  conceal  myself^  get  off  mj 
dress,  and  escape ;  for  I  feared  to  stop 
in  sight  to  do  it,  lest  I  should  be 
caught;  so  leaping  a  low  wall,  I  foaad 
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myself  in  liie  church-yard,  where  I  was 

instantly  seized  by  two  stout  men,  (who 

had  sense  enough  not  to  be  of  the  same, 

opinion  with  the  multitude,  and  who 

had  ran  a  cross  way  to  intercept  me,). 

who,  saying,  in  the  words  of  a  popular 

humourist:  ''  What  do  you  do  out  of  your 

grave  at  this  time  of  night,**  actually  laid 

tke^  ghost  in  a  newly  dug  grave,  and 

hegfui  shovelling   the   earth    on    me; 

whuen,  almost  breathless,  I  was  obliged. 

to  cry  for  merpy,  and  oflfer  them  five, 

pounds  to  let  me  escape  and  cover  my 

retreat.     This   had   the   effect;    they 

pulled  me  out,    and  slipped  off  my, 

dreais,  (for  I  could  not  do  it  myself,  I; 

was  so  eshausted,)  before  any, other 

persons  came  up,  and  directed  me  into 

a  large  road ;  but  not  knowing  exactly 

where  I  was,  and  trying  to  find  my 

way  back  to  Fubbs*s,  I  was  stopped  by 

two  footpads,  who  took  my  watch,  and 

the  remainder  of  my  money,  about  six 

or  seven  pounds :  they  did  not  otter  me 
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the  least  injury,  but  civilly  directed  me 
into  the  main  road,  from  whence  I 
found  my  way  back  to  f^ibbs's;  who» 
with  his  ushers,  had  gone  in  pursuit  cf 
me.  He  came  back  about  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  alone,  without  hat  or  wig, 
both  of  which  he  had  lost  in  the  dark; 
or  his  purse,  which  he  had  surrendered 
in  the  same  lane,  and  to  the  same 
persons,  by  whom  I  was  lightened  of 
mine.  We  were  neither  the  better  for 
our  adventure ;  and  both  foreswore  tridcs 
from  that  hour.  I  need  scarcely  remark, 
that  Fubbs  shammed  sleep  to  deceive 
me;  and  that  his  usher,  being  in  the 
secret,  played  one  of  the  prmci^  cha- 
racters in  the  farce  of  *' Trick  upon 
Trick." 

I  was  too  much  flurried  to  return 
home  that  night;  and  Fubbs  sent  a 
messenger  to  town  to  say  that  I  should 
sleep  at  his  house.  When  the  usheis 
came  in,  they  gave  a  ludicrous  account 
of  the  terror  I  had  excited ;  and  that  the 
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report  was  (spread  by  the  two  men 

whom  nobody  knew,   and  who  soon 

went  about  their  own  business,  keeping 

their  own  secret,)  that  the  ghost  jumped 

into  the  grave,  which  was  open,  and 

disappeared  through  the  bottom  of  it: 

while  the  accounts  in  the  papers  the  next 

<lay  were  as  wonderful,  and  ^s  true,  as 

most  diurnal  extm»communications  are. 

I  thought  it  wise  to  take  a  composing 

draught  that  night,   and  fortunately, 

waked  in  the  morning  well  enough  to 

eat  a  hearty  breakfieist,  and  walk  to 

town  to  see  Welford,  several  pounds 

out  of  po<&et,    and   much   profitable 

experience  in.    As  I  had  left  the  value 

of.  the  dress  at  the  masquerade  sho|>, 

I  never  called  there,  lest  they  should 

obtain  any  clue  to  who  I  was;  Fubbs, 

for  the  same  reason,  never  sent  back 

his;    and    we    were    both    infinitely 

amused  for  nine  days,  with  the  accounts 

we  heard  of  the  wonder — ^isn't  it  odd  ? 

I  proceeded  to  Welford  without  going 
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home,  and  fouod  him  well  esoiigh  to 
be  remored  to  his  owp  house   dwt 
ereping.     I  aequainted  him  with  all 
Goldworthy  had  said,  and  refweeented 
to  him,  delicately,  the  impropriety  of 
his  conduct  to  Caroline;  but  danger, 
and  Uie  approach  of  deotti,  had  opened 
his  eyes^  and  he  saw  his  conduct  in 
in  so  roprehenttble   a  light   that  he 
said,  it  was  impossible  he  should  ever 
repeait   it;   and    entreated  me  to  let 
him  see  Caroline  without  loss  of  time. 
I   consulted  the  doctor,    who  having 
given  his  permission,  I  went  to  Caro- 
line, and  returned  with  her  and  Mrs. 
Tunzey;    and  our  time  in    proceed- 
ing there,  was  employed  by  her  mo- 
ther  and   me   in    convincing    her  of 
the  daoger  which  might  result  to  him 
from  her  giving  way  too  much  to  her 
feelings,  when  they  met.   She  promised 
the   most    implicit   obedience    to   oar 
commands,   being  perfedfy  convinced  of 
their  propriety ;  and  conducted  herself 
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with  the  most  philosophic  calmness, 
till — she  was  in  Welford's  arms,  which 
Wfeis  the  instant  she  entered  the  room ; 
tears  and  sobs  followed — ^nature  will 
prevail — ^and  so,  promising  to  superin- 
tend the  whole  business  of  his  removal 
in  the  evening,  I  left  them  and  Mrs.  T. 
together— delicate  and  affectionate  re- 
conciliations being  ever  too  sacred  to 
require  witnesses. 
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CHAP.  IV, 


On  my  way  home  I  met  Mrs.  James, 
and  Kathleen ;  the  fonner  of  whom  chid 
me  for  a  truant,  and  the  latter,  I  thought 
by  her  reserve,  was  more  than  angiy ; 
but  my  account  of  Welford's  danger, 
proved  a  sufficient  apology;  and  as 
they  appeared  to  think  I  had  been  a 
close  attendant  upon  Mn,  I  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  undeceive  them. 
0*Rourke  had  sat  for  a  miniature  to 
please  Kathleen,  and  Mrs.  James  and 
Kathleen  were,  when  I  met  them,  going 
to  a  jeweller,  to  whom  thtey  had  been 
recommended,  to  have  it  set;  and  at 
their   request    I    accompanied    them. 
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Arrived  at  the  shop,  Mrs.  James  re- 
quested   to    see    some    specimens    of 
sitings,  to  direct  their  choice  of  one. 
The  lady  of  the  shop  produced  several 
miniatures  in  rich  settings ;  and,  as  we 
were  looking  over  them,  I  was  pank- 
struck  with  one  in  a  very  plain  frame, 
the  exact  counterpart  of  YioUtta — wasn't 
it  odd?    *'What  a  very  beautiful  face 
this  is,^  said  Kathleen  to  Mrs.  James, 
who  coincided  with  her  in  opinion ;  the 
lady  of  the  shop  looked  at  it,  and  con- 
finned  that  opinion — and  if  any  three 
ladies  will  spontaneously  allow  any  one 
lady  to  be  really  beautiful,  it  must  be 
decisive.     '*But,"  said  the  shop  lady, 
*'  I  don't  know  how  this  miniature  came 
here;  I  don't  remember  seeing  it  be- 
fore."— Isn't  it  odd? — ^Mrs.  James  and 
Kathleen   said  it  did   not   belong  to 
them»  which  was  what  the  jewelleress 
seemed  to  think;  and  it  was  the  last 
thing  I  could  possibly  think.     I  said  it 
did  not  belong  to  me ;  and  hummed  a 
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tone,  to  conceal  the  emotion  I  felt; 
looking  round  every  inhere  to  observe 
if  I  could  see  anybody  I  could  convert 
into    Violetta.     There   were    two    or 
three  ladies  at  the  further  end  of  the 
shop,  and  I  scrutinized  them  all ;  but 
they    looked    more    like    Michaebms 
daisies  than  violets.     I  kept  my  eyes 
by  stealth  on  the  miniature,  whidi  lay 
on  the  counter  disregarded  by  every- 
body but  myself.     Tlie  ladies,  haviiig 
fixed  on  a  setting,  rose  to  depart,  and 
the  shop  lady  disposed  of  the  miniature 
with  the  rest  in  a  drawer,  my  eyes 
following  it  till  it  was  concealed  from 
my  fascinated  gaze.    We  left  the  shop; 
Kathleen  having  not  only  dismissed  all 
her  angry  looks,  but,  smiling  on  me 
very  graciously.    I  conducted  them  to 
a  house  where  they  were  to  pay  a 
morning  visit,  and  pleading  an  engage* 
ment,  I  was  permitted  to  leave  them, 
on  condition  of  my  ptomising  to  dine 
at  0*Rourke's  with  them;  to  whidi  I 
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consented  with  pleasure^  stipulating  for 
my  returning  to  Welford  when  dinner 
was  over;  this  cbiild  not  be  resisted, 
and  we  parted;  they  to  engage  in 
fiishionable  chit-chat,  and  I  to  hurry 
back  to  the  jewellers.  I  conjured  the 
lady  of  the  shop,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
let  me  know  how  she  came  by  that  miniar 
ture,  as  it  was  of  material  consequence 
U>  me.  She  said  she  had  never  seen  it 
before,  nor  did  anybody  in  the  shop 
know  any  thing  about  it ;  but  she  sup- 
posed it  would  be  owned  some  day.  I 
begged  if  it  were,  that,  she  would  elicit 
Irom  the  person  who  owned  it  if  he  or  she 
knew  any  thing  relative  to  the  present 
residence  of  the  original.  "She  replied, 
that  it  was  too  delicate  a  tiling  for  her 
to  engage  4n.;  I  was  a  perfect  atraoger 
to  her,  add  a  lady  was  in  the  case; 
so  she  begged  to  decline  intejposing.  I 
felt  the  rebuke ;  apologized  by  saying, 
''moi^  depended  upon  it. than  I  was 
authorized  to  decilare^"  }?xA  the  only 
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thing  I  oonld  prevail  upon  her  to  pro- 
mise was,  that  she  would  not  make 
the  ladies  who  had  been  wiA  me  ac- 
quainted with  our  conversation.  I  en- 
treated her  to  allow  me  to  look  at  the 
miniature  once  more ;  she  begged  to  be 
excused ;  and  a  lady  coming  in,  she  at- 
tended her,  with  a  slight  inclination  to 
me,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Ycu  may  go 
now,  Sir," — so  bowing,  I  did  go«--over 
the  way  to  a  coflfee-house ;  where  I  sat, 
meaning  to  watch  whoever  went  into  the 
shop,  till  it  vras  time  to  go  to  O^Rourlce*s 
to  dinner.  A  chariot  stopped ;  two  gen- 
tlemen were  in  an  adjoining  box ;  one 
observedt  '*  That's  a  handsome  car- 
riage.— **  Yes,"  said  t'other,  **I  have 
often  seen  it,  and  understand  it  belongs 
to  a  Sir  something  Level. ''—Wasn't  it 
odd  ?  I  had  read  he  was  killed  in  France; 
and  so  did  the  public  read  somediing 
about  the  ghost  going  through  the  btMam 
of  the  grave.  I  looked  intently  to  see 
who  got  out ;  but,  a  hack  passing  at  the 
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instant,  I  only  disciovered  a  petticoat 
flounce^  which  went  into  the  shop.     I 
started  up,  delermined  to  get  into  such 
a  direction  that  I  might  observe  who  it 
was,  without  being  seen ;  but,  by  the 
time  I  got  to  the  door,  there  was  a  stop- 
page and  I  could  not  cross,   (such  a 
stoppage  as  sometimes  occurs  in  Fleet- 
street;  carriages,  in  opposite  directions, 
lining  both  sides  of  the  street ;  and  mov- 
ing, when  they  could  move,  in  a  kind  of 
compact  body).  The  lady  soon  returned 
to  her  carriage,  and  was  very  dashihgly 
dressed,  with  a  large  morning  bonnet 
on ;  in  consequence,  I  could  not  get  a 
peep  at  her  face — at  length,  the  car- 
riages moved,  and  Sir  Something's— went 
on  with  the  rest ;  but,  at  the  corner  of 
a  street,  turned,  and  I  scrambled  across 
the  way,  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  (as  the 
carriages  moved  but  slowly,)  at  the  risk 
of  my  life,  and  with  the  loss  of  my  hat, 
which  was  knocked  off;  and,asO'Rourke 
would  have  said,  a  coach-wheel  ipalked 
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wtr  it.  I  gained  the  street  however, 
and  saw  the  carriage  stop  at  a  house  in 
it;  I  darted  into  a  hatter's  at  the  corner 
of  it,  demanded  a  hat  directly,  telling 
the  fate  of  mine;  and,  being  fitted, 
was  delightfully  surprised  at  discovering 
I  had  not  a  farthing  about  me  to  pay 
for  it;  not  having  been  home  since  I 
was  robbed—- and  it  was  in  vain  to  tell 
the  man  my  address — ^he  said  he  would 
send  the  hat  home,  or  send  somebody 
him,  with  me ;  but,  as  I  was  a  stranger  to 
he  could  not  take  my  word." — *'  Take  my 
watch  then,"'  said  I — when  I  recollected 
that  I  had  lost  that  too  the  night  before. 
The  man  thought  me  either  mad,  or  an 
impostor ;  when  casting  my  eyes  acrosp 
the  way,  I  saw,  over  a  shop-door,  the 
name  of  Tunzey's  boot-maker ;  and  di- 
rected the  man  to  send  his  boy  over  to 
•sk  the  boot-maker  to  identify  me ;  he 
did,  and  the  gentleman  came  over  aii^ 
claimed  acquaintance  with  me;  the  hat- 
ter apologised,  gave  me  the  hat,  and  I 
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ran  out  of  the  shop,  aH  fitaring  at  jotie. 
The  carriage  was  driving  on  and  I  ran 
after  iU  I  think,  at  least,  three  miles ; 
when  it  stopped  at  an  elegant  house  in 
the  environs  of  town,  and  I  posted  my* 
self  near  enough  to  see  the  lady  alight 
— O,  how  my  heart  beat  1 — "  If  it  should 
be  Violetta,  in  Sir  Somebody  Lovel's 
carriage/'  thought  I,  *'  I  have  arrived 
at  certainty,  and  my  mind  will  be  i^ 
rest  about  her."  The  ^carriage-door  was 
opened--^the  lady  alighted—*!  saw  her 
&ce— I  had  ran  three  miles  to  look  at 
one  of  the  ugliest  women  I  ever  saw, 
and  get  a  violeiit  stitch  Ux  my  side ;  and, 
to  make  it  worse,  I  heard  a  church  clock 
strike  four ;  I  was,  at  leiaat,  four  miles 
from  O'Rourke's;  and  four  was  their 
dinner  hour-^-and  my  not  going  would 
never  be  pardoned~4  ran  my^^lf  out  of 
breath,  thep  walked ;  «t<>pping  when  | 
couid  not  cross  for  carriages ;  at  last, 
knocked  up*— consider  the  lassitude  my 
over-night's  fright   and   exertion   bafl 
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left — I  saw  an  empty  hackney-coach 
moving  in  a  string  of  carriages,  hailed 
the  man,  told  him  I  would  let  myself 
in,  to  sare  time  and  trouble,  which  I 
did ;  told  him  where  to  drive,  and  to 
drive  fieist-^after  some  time  he  got  out 
of  the  stoppage ;  and,  after  some  more 
time,  he  got  into  another*— and  a  worse ; 
so  I  jumped  out — ^felt  in  my  pocket  for 
the  fare,  to  throw  it  to  him  on  the  box, 
but— you  know,  reader,  my  pockets 
were  empty — ^the  man  could  not  leave 
his  box,  so  bawled  to  the  people  to  stop 
me  for  his  fare ;  a  man  collared  me,  and, 
in  shaking  him  off,  I  reeled,  and  my 
elbow  went  through  a  shop- window ;  out 
came  the  shopman,  and  I  was  forced  in ; 
where  I  got  breath  to  explain,  as  well 
I  cotdd,  and  was  suspected  the  more, 
through  the  **  improbability  of  my  story," 
for  I  could  wft  explain  exactly; — a 
constable  was  talked  of ;  though  I  re- 
quested them  to  send  to  my  house,  or 
my  baifker's,   to  inquire;   they  said. 
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"  the  sum  required  wasn't  worth  the 
trouble," — ^unfortunately  I  had  neither 
card  nor  reference  of  any  kind  about  me ; 
and  genteel  sharpem  abounded  so  then, 
as  well  as  now,  that  eten  my  appearance 
was  against  me-^a  constable  came ;  and 
fortunately  he  was  one-  of  the  many 
workmen  I  employed.— He  "  was  asto- 
nished people  couldn't  tell  a  gentleman 
when  they  aeiw  hun ;"  and,  after  his  in- 
formation, wiA  faying  what  was  demanded, 
they  were  astonished  too— while  I  was 
enraged— for  a  crowd  had  collected 
around  the  door,  and  I  had  to  make  my 
way  through  fliem-—"TAa««Ae,'' cries  one 
— •*  There  he  goes,''  cried  another — and  go 
I  did— up  one  street  instead  of  another, 
by  mistake;  and,  in  short,  got  to 
0'Rourke*s  just  as  the  cloth  was  going 
to  be  removed,  though  they  had  waited 
for  me  till  the  dinner  was  spoiled ;  and 
I  had  to  do  one  of  the  most  disagree- 
able things  imaginable ;  dine  wilh  every 
body  staring  at  one,  and  counting  your 
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mofoASah,  (as  bajrs  eomit  emy  day  of 
the  last  three  weeks  before  die  holida^r^) 
inqiatient  for  the  dodi's  remoYal  ;«-9^ 
boides,  beiog  to  acooimt  for  mj  ab- 
sence; not  daring  to  aoeoant  for  it  in  the 
emet  way,  and  pusxled  how  to  fiame  a 
credible  excuse— I  ate,  as  one  alvmys 
does  in  snch  a  case-*Hit  least,  nervous 
men  like  me— just  dinner  enough  to 
make  me  hungry ;  but,  delicacy  would 
not  allow  me  to  keep  the  ladies  wait- 
ing for  their  dessert-**!  had  had  mine— 
for  a  fool — ^I  thought;  I  motioned  the 
cloth  off;  and,  by  the  time  a  course  of 
rounds  of  the  bottle  had  occurved  it 
was  the  hour  I  promised  to  attend  Wei- 
ford«<— I  made  my  apology,  without 
having  accounted  satisfactorily,  I  saw^ 
for  my  absence;  but,  as  Ac  cause 
licensed  me,  left  the  room  without  ce- 
remony, and  heartily  vexed.  O'Rouike 
and  both  the  ladies,  (I  thought)  looked 
chagrined. 
I .  succeeded  in  efiecting  Welford's 
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comfortable  removal  to  his  own  house.; 
and  found  Tunzey  there  ready  to  re- 
ceive him.  Their  meeting  was  afieot- 
ing ;  but  there  was  re8eiive*-<4hoHgh  not 
very  8tiong*«HQn  the  part  of  Tunzey, 
who  never  ocmld  conceal  his  fedings ; 
but  who  had  more  of  the  dove  than  of 
the.seipent  in  him*  WeUbrd  reposed 
on  a  sofa  in  the  dmvribgnioom — ^Mis. 
Tunsey  at  his  head;  his  wife  half 
leaning  over  him,  and  Tunzey  flaying 
with  the  boy ;  when  the  servant  came 
in  and  whispered  to  me  that  Goklworthy 
was  below — ^her  whispering  attracted 
Welford's  notice,  who  looked  an  inquiry 
to  me— -I  hesitated  an  instan^t-^and  said 
to  the  servant  *'I  ioiU  come  dawn  di- 
rectly. Welford  said, ''  Whispering  de- 
notes mystery;  I'd  rather  know  what 
it  is."—**  Goldworthy  is  below,"  said  I. 
**  Let  him  come  up,''  said  he,  ^*  all 
rancour  is  gone/'  Tuneey  tfiought  it 
im;Hrudent,  but  Welford  requested  he 
might;    the   ladies  withdrew,    and   I 
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introduced  Goldworthy— WeUbrd  held 
out  hid  hand  to  hun  the  moment  he  en- 
tered with  true  Christian  charity ;  Gold- 
worthy  seemed  much  affiscted,  and  said, 
**  Thank  Ood»  sir,  we  have  met  again ; 
and  that  God,  knows  my  innocence 
of  what  you  suspected  me  capable.  Mr. 
0*Rourke  can  throw  much  light  upon 
the  subject,  but  no  light  that  will  reflect 
other  than  honour  upon  Mis.  Welford, 
and  credit  upon  me.**  O'Raurke,  unexpec- 
tedly, entering  with  an  old  cottage 
damCs  sud— *^  I  do  know  much^  and 
this  good  woman,  who  tenanted  the  cot- 
tage, knows  more ;  and  can  testify  that 
Caroline  and  Mr.  Goldworthy  never  met 
at  the  cottage  but  once,  and  that  once 
in  my  presence ;  from  that  day  Caroline 
never  went  out  without  Aer,  or  O'Shaugh- 
nessy^  or  his  wife ;  for  whose  integrity  I 
will  answer~or  with  Kathleen,  who  is 
a  sufficient  authority  for  herself."  Wei- 
ford  declared  he  required  no  testimony ; 
his  own  conscience  told  hun  he  never 
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ought  to  have  doubted  his  wife's  con* 
sisteticy— **'  she  has  forgiven  me/*  said 
he»  '*  she  shall  not  repent  it ;  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  song,  Mr.  Goldworthy, 
has  been  explained  by  my  friend  Mar- 
maduke,  and  I  have  to  ask  your  par- 
don.** "Never/*  replied  Goldworthy, 
"  and  I  trust  we  shall  never  again  for- 
feit each  other's  esteem/'  **  Now,**  said 
Tunzey,  (who  would  be  very  grave 
sometimes,)  "  let  us  cut  the  matter 
short — I  am  happy  to  see  you  recon- 
ciled, and  I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will 
both  profit  by  the  escape  you  have  both 
had,  and  never  again  indulge  in  am- 
biguous language  in  cases  where  female 
character  and  connubial  peace  are  at 
stake;  nor  ask  redress  for  insults  to 
your  own  honour,  while  you  are  impli- 
cating that  of  another.  If  Mr.  Gold- 
worthy  had  fallen,  remorse  would  have 
opened  Welford's  eyes  to  fruitless  an- 
guish, and  made  the  sight  of  his  own 
wife  a  lasting  reproach  to  him ;  and,  if 
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Welford  had  dkd^  the  cry  of  tiie  widow 
and  oTphan,  would  have  united  with 
that  of  *'  bia  blood  from  the  ground/' 
to  harrow  his  oi^nent  with  the  intole- 
rable refleotioa  tiiat  the  appalling  sa* 
orifice  had  not  only  been  made,  but  had^ 
beda  the  result  of  an  icile  thoughtiess- 
ness.  to  which  I  do  not  wish  to  attach 
the  name  it  deserves*    He  who  com- 
manded US'  nU  .to  bear  false  witness  also 
Qommanded  \m  io  d9  no  murder — ^but  to 
lave  <me  onotAer— agid  the  Book  that  will 
be  opened  at  the  day  ,^  relrttuUoft  will 
90 1  be  man's  code  of  honour"    He  held 
a  hand  out  to  both,  which  they  eagerly 
grasped;  and  O'Rourke,  observing  Wel« 
ford  was  Sunt,  we  separated;  O^Rourke 
insisting  that  Goldworthy  and  I  should 
accompany  him ;  Tunzey  and  his  wife 
remained.    We  staid  at  O'Rourke's  till 
late.;  Goldworthy  was  very  attentive  to 
Kathleen ;  I  thought  she  coquetted  with 
him — ^isn't  it  odd  ? — and  I  was  obliged 
to  force  my  spirits  to  be  upon  par  with 
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them,  as  0*Rourke  would  have  said. 
They  all  rallied  me  about  my  absence 
from  dinner;  but  I  merely  said  I  had 
mistaken  the  hour ;  explaining  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  stoppages  and  losing 
my  way ;  and  bore  the  laugh  against  me 
for  neglecting  the  ladies  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  I  could ;  went  home  heartily 
vexed,  wearied  and  dejected,  and  to  bed 
imincdiately,  to  Ibi^et  my  trouble  and 
hide  my  chagrin ;  and  dreamt  all  night 
of  riolets,  miniatuifes^  shamrocks,  hats; 
and  hackney-coai^es-— that 's  not  odd. 
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CHAP,  V. 


Arthbrton,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  clue  to  Violetta,  actually  went  to  the 
inn  where  the  incident  of  the  three 
plates  took  place,  and  taxed  the  maid 
with  it,  who  recollected  nothing — ^till 
she  saw  a  portion  of  the  ''  root  of  aU 
eoir  peeping  from  between  his  finger 
and  thumb  ;  and  her  inveterate  hatred 
of  any  thing  eyil  made  her  anxious  to 
root  it  ou^— of  the  place  where  it  was—* 
which  she  adroitly  efiected ;  and  then 
recollected  something  about  a  lad  who 
rode  behind  the  chaise,  and  a  woman 
coming,  who  arranged  the  plan  of  the 
plates;  but  who  the  woman  was  she 


didn't  kaiov;  aad' about  the  lad  (as 
Thmom^  the  postilion^  was  goi^  ^wajr) 
no  infemiatioQ  ooidd,be  proctLced;'aiid 
the  ^HK>le,  in  faet^  waa  suob  a  cMk  aacf 
BuU  stary^  that  notfaiag  could  be  edocnl 
fiom  it^  {further  Awi  the  presmnptian  iial 
the  lad  was  ceiine«ted  wiih  tbe  aumi* 
^r,  or  sian^9e»5  4f  t¥e  whole  art  of 
legeffdemaitt  practised  upoa  me,  fram 
the  verj  eircuQistoace  of  the  seal  bemg 
found  i»  the  wrapper  of  which  he  had 
the  charge.  I  informed  Arthe^ton  tbat  i 
imagi«ed  I  saw  Ytoletta  the  night  he 
#as  wkh  us  tA  the  theatre ;  of  the  cif- 
eumstaiees  of  the  mmatwe^  and  Sit 
Somebody  Lovel's  carriage  calling  at  the 
•hop  where  I  saw  it ;  also  of  my  having 
engaged  9t  Lione)*8  discarded  servant. 
He  replied — *'  I  do  n^  believe  that 
Lovel  ifs in  England;  and  there  is,  I  think, 
a  Sir  Thomas  Lovel ;  ^t  Yicktta  hovem 
iround  you,  m  well  as  her  emissaries;  jjj^ 
have  no  ddubt :  I  wish  I  had  seen  the 
miniaiuffe;  it  would  hofe  enabted  tne 
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tile  Moner  to  have  discovered  her;  bttt 
we  wUI  ga  to  the  theatres  and  other  pub- 
lic pliMces  together,  where,  if  you  see  her, 
point  her  out,  and  111  unriddle  M  that 
concerns  her,  or  do  not  trust  me  more.'* 
While  he  was  speaking,  he  pulled  out  his 
handlcerchief,  and  something,  in  apaper, 
dropped  from  his  pocket;  I  picked  it 
i}p^<«  What  is  itr  said  he— he  took  it 
and  opened  it,  exclaiming,  **  Heavens ! 
it*s  the  miniature  of  a  most  beautifiil 
woman ;  but  how  it  cataie  in  my  pocket 
I  know  no  more  tfaatf  you/*  I  looked*— 
*'*Ti8  Violetta!**  I  exclaimed,  ^'  and  the 
vety  miniature  I  saw  in  the  shop — how 
am  I  to  account  for  this  ?"— ♦*  Upon  the 
honour  of  a  soldier,'*  said  he,  '*  I  know 
not  how  it  came  into  my  possession; 
this  woman  appears  to'  have  recourse  to 
all  the  arts  of  juggling ;  I  will  go  to  the 
jeweUer*s,  for  she  must  be  in  the  plot ; 
and  as  I  am  now  in  the  possession  of 
Violetta's  features,'  I  will  ferret  her  out, 
{{  it  be  possible ;  she^  is  either  a  mirror 
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b(  dfeotian  and  coMtimcy>  piH-«xciiie 
me-^Iumbg  been  abandoned  by  Loyfel, 
wiahes  to  entrap  you  ;  which  is  a  eo- 
hiufable  conceit,  for  jugging  acU  like 
heis  are  not  in  accordance  with  female 
delicacy :  no  doubt,  she  has  discoyeffed 
my  intimacy  with  you,  and  contrived  to 
have  this  picture  eosTeyed  into  mj 
packet;  I  am  certain  she's  not  far  oii^ 
and  rUsoon  ascertain  that:  in  the  mean 
inae;  do  you  sift  ihat  feUow  you  have 
engaged  thoroughly ;  I  mistrust  all  he 
he  has  told  you ;  so  take  care  you  are  not 
hnposed  upon/*  **  Why  it  was  more 
aoeident,  and  the  sort  of  accident  that 
ooiild  not  have  been  planned  whieh 
botaght  us  acquainted,**  said  I.  **  True^*' 
Mplied  he;  **  but.guard  against  accidentti 
wMle  he  is  with  you/'  The  servant 
teM  ine  Royer  was  come, — *'  I  leave 
you  together,"  said  Artherton,and  wei|l 
Rojfir  was* shown  up;  "  Sit  down,**  said 
I,  ^*  I  must  httve  some  serious  conveiviM 

a  a 
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tion  "iritb  jTQtt  b^Hre  I' cm  dJolenuAe 
KlMtfo^dowiUiywt."  Het>be]!»d. 
'  ^'  I  obsei^od/'  wid  It  *'  when  I  g»ro 
ytthi  my  juidr^  al  Hiid  bQ^Mtel»  dist  yoU 
edloiured;  as  if  ataie  jntrfKitlflr  mooUoi^ 
fioB  of  the  Bame  ouae  across  you."  He 
Bsplied,  I.  was  not  oonscious  of  it."~-I !» 
fisted  upot  hisaasweringcandidly  to  any 
i|iia8tioii  I  should  pot  to  hkst  if  he  ex^ 
paoted  me  to  do  any  moie  for  him;  and 
obserfed,  that  if  he  equivocated^  Ikad 
Sitons  of  deteeling  hinit  of  which  l|e  was 
little  aware;  that  the  gendeman  who 
left  the  house  as  he  came  in  had  girea 
Me  some  inforamtion  of  which  I  sfaoiM 
aiail  myself;  and  that^  tiierelare,  daa> 
guise  would  hardly  aitail  him.  Aai^ 
Btow,  said  I»  <*  I  "wll  came  to  the  pspit 
at  once :  you  are  the  ium  idio  assislsd 
Sir  Lionel  Level  in  canyiag  off  Ifim 
Violetia  Vdtontiae."  He  replied,  '^  Yea 
have  iBated  my  life.  Sin  and  I  dwnklhe 
if vtHain  indeed  tffdaocifa  yOo.    Jj  haye 


been  employed  imstraBg^  buHnmef  ite 
Sir  Lionel,  certainly 4  bttt  I  did  not  iamt 
him  to  cariy  off  the  Iftdjr  you  mention;' 
t'  W«re  you  ofot  with  him  wheli  he  ctts 
ried  her  off?"  continued  I—''  I  was  not 
him whm\ke€armdh€rog:'  "When 
yduleave  him  then  r  ''WeqaaneUoi 
•bout  two  months  beliHe  I  hmrd  a  rxfott 
^a  plan  to  carry  off  Miss  Yalentiae; 
and  it  was  then  he  gave  me  the  oerts* 
Acate  to  procure  another  place/* ''  There 
is  «a  ambiguity  and  equiyocatidn  aboAt 
your  answers  I  do  not  like/'  amd  1, 
/'  and  which  increases  my  snapidonsf 
.sarrying  a  lady  oi^  in  the  Way  die  was 
flamed  off»  is  felony. ;  and  all  conceitaad 
ftfie  principals ;  and,  though  you  may  be 
jiffuimat  of  it,  I  am  jastified  in  sendingfoff 
att  offieer,  and  taking  you  before  a  mi^i»^ 
Jsate,  when  the  teudi  must  come  out/* 

''  Sir,"  said  he,  'M  will  readily  go 
wi&any  ofltoear,  I  have  no  fear  611  timfc 
foinf'  Thift  confidence  daggered  afe; 
but  I  ^d  not  choose  to  let  hink  kftow 
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llMit,  *o  I  sudt--^  No;  I  will  not  pnr- 
Med  to  such  an  extremity.  I  sBTed 
year  life,  and  I  shalt  trust  to  your  gr^ 
thnde  fer  makmg  me  tite  only  return 
you  can,  that  is,  telling  me  tiie  truth  \ 
Ibr  much,  depends  upon  it/'  ''  Yoft 
have  taken  the  best  way,  sir/'  said,  he; 
'*  of  drawing  any  thing  that  I  kiio# 
litom  me;  I  am  a  poor  man,  an  unhappy 
■Ian,  but  not  what  you  think  me/'' 

''Well,  weU,"  said  I,  for  I  began  «s 
4ttnk  I  had  gone  too  &r;  '*  we  will  say 
tto  more  at  present;  tami  the  sufc^eet 
wmt  in  your  mind,  recollect  all  you  oan, 
telative  to  MissYalenUne  and  Sir  Lionel, 
and  let  me  know — I  will  trust  to  yoar 
gmtitxide,**  rrtngmg  the  beU.J  '<  Yon 
may,  siv/'  replied  he ;  a  cleric  enten4 
and  i  told  him  to  teke  Royer  into  tha^ 
office,  and  employ  him,  as  I  had  previ- 
eiisiy  g^ven  him  directions;  Royer 
bowed  and  followed  him ;  and  I  remain* 
ed«-^»  ti^se  as  erer.  His  equiyocaliM 
eerlmnly  gare  me  suspicion.  ''  In  Loi^ 


doD«  (said  I  in  mj^  description,)  tquS9o* 
mCmo  18  univ€i8aUy  practU^d ;  not  is  it 
eim^ned  to  speech. .  The  figure  of  equi- 
TOcaUon  may  be  applied  to  circudistancQ 
r-*the,  now  irbm-otit,  reproack  of  th< 
French  too  nffflts  and  a  frill  implying 
the  positive  existence  t>f  the  renutkiditr 
of  the  eomenknc6y  was  an  equivocation ; 
in  the  same  way  bills  of  acoonmiodation 
are  equivocations ;  and  generally  ioiply 
OB  certainlv  the  remmtdet  of  onolAer  eon- 
fenience.  "  A  newjeat  booi,'*  is  generally 
of  this  class ;  the  title  implying  jests  tf| 
Ute  lipok,  when  the  real  jest  is  the  book 
itself.    ^'  Neat  wines,'*  means,  neat  as  m* 
l^eci ; .  Query— -what  is  d^ne  to  them  on 
the  other  «de  of  the  water  ?    A  carriage 
implies  the  possession  of  grease  for,  the 
wheels — yet  they  creak  sometimes.  Jjong 
aratiom  imply  knowledge ;  but  are  often 
lUce  the  show  boards  at  the  iootk  of  a 
dwatf^-^fmich  without,  little  within,  ^e.** 
Welford  recovered  npidly ;  his  ten^ 
demess.  iocreaae^l  with  his  h^eiMit  awl 
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CMwUiiels  hoppiiia*  •ppewed  establish* 
ed  and  complete ;  the  reign  of  sorrow 
was  past;  and  I  rejoiced  in  tlie  pnMh- 
pect  before  them,  of  a  long  aeries  of 
years  ''  brioifttl  of  bliss,"  nor  was  I  dis- 
afipaiAted;  for  to  this  day  it  is  a  phiase 
in  omr  circle  of  oddities,  whenever  we 
would  es|Mress  a  flmum  of  coanubial 
jay»  "  «  Aiffy  ^  W^ywd  and  Caroline.'* 
The  moming  after  I  had  exanined 
Royer>  haiing  a  prrfeuiamd  call  tomaka 
at  Riehm0nd«  I  made  (agreeable  to  a 
jtrsdafarmaMlim  to  go  that  day)  the  i^xth 
miAJ^  of  one  of  the  stages.  The  fempaf» 
with  one  exception— « lady  deeply  veHed 
and  muffled  ttp»  who  said  nothing  to  any 
oae*^-^ere  yery  chatty.  Lovt  became  our 
sttbjeet ;  and  the  truth  of  the  aasertioa 
thU  first  looe  mvmr  dki  was  iaquiied  iiito» 
and  caarassed  in  the  same  odd  way  in 
whidi  a  eom{MUky,  dslerrained  (oi  laugh 
if  they  ean«  eanram  erery  thing  which 
spantaneouAy  arises:;  more  anxious  to 
imrite  miitii.  than  to  isfestitfate  met^ 


isn't  it  ovg[>  ?  $i  . 

Iphy^^ifS)  or  telk  tf^ason.  ^QBe  geBtlOBaii 

observed,  *'  that  a  n^ui  might  \»te  a 

<loeen  times,  if  h«  fi)und  a  doaen  amiable 

objects/' — A  lady  inquired,  if  /'  ho 

iiieant  aU  at  once ?'*— He  reidied  '/^the 

morethd  merrier/' — One  intid  **  Love  wnk 

like  curiosity — eager,  and  oomi  ^^ified; 

Aat  first  lov«  was  the  strongest,  but  ge- 

neratly  the  least  leabonaUe/'-^''  But 

most  nalmral,"  was  the  reply .~-'*  I  don't 

know  that,"  was  the  rejoinder:  '*  it  is. the 

.most  fencifiil,  and  faocies  ar6  shbrt- 

Itved/.'-^he  old  gentleman  said  '*  more 

stresa  is  laid  on  first  love  .than  it  de- 

aartes:  that  it  does  die  tbete  have  been 

many  instances,  I  believe.;  besidesu  its 

very  title,  first  love,  piesumes  then  is 

asosnd' love;. and  second  love  is  never 

bom  while  the  first  is  jsilive:  some  people 

may  M\  in  love,  a  doaen  times,  but  for 

■iy.  part  I  nefor  reached  higher  on  the 

sttle  than  five-^I  loved  them  all ;  mar* 

ried  them  all;   and  boried  them  all: 

a^iif  any  IfMly  k  at,  liberty^  I  am 

#  • 
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veady  to  many  agatn/*-^^  And  buiy 
igam,  too,**  said  the  lady  who  spoke 
ftst ;  *'  keep  away  from  me.  you  com- 
mon  assassin/'  J  put  my  aum  case  (im- 
plicated as  I  was  with  Yioletta  and  Kath- 
leen) suppositively,  to  learn  their  opi- 
nions^  tho^h  I  did  not  give  my  ounk 
They  all  seemed  to  agree  that  in  snA 
a  peculiar  case  fint  love,  ought  to  be 
a  seoondary  considemtion ;  and  the  oM 
gentleman  said,  *'  The  lover  wouM  be 
mttier  justified  in  manying  the  seoond; 
because  he  ought  not  to  injure  the  se- 
cond for  the  sake  of  the  first;  nor. to 
marry  the  fiiat  at  all ;  for  it  would  ^  be 
almost  next  to>  an  impossibility  that  her 
character  could  be  sufficiently  deased 
•to  prevent,  the  occasional  recurrence,  of 
4»ttbt  after  marriage ;  and  he  thought 
iuch  a  marriage  never  could  be  happy/* 
Here  the  called  to  die  coachman  to  let 

Um  out — ^the  conversation  dropped,  and 
die  passengers  dropped  out  one  after 
miother,  tHl  only  the  silent  lady  and 
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finytelf  were  Ifft  '*  You  lu^ve  i|ot  g^voii 
-Oft  your  opinion,  Ma'aon"  said  I.  *'  Nor 
you  yourV'  said  she,  ia  a  hoarse  yoice. 
tWky,  then/'  said  I,  *'  in  such  a  casq, 
if llkefevere  apoasibility  of  ascertaining 
that  the  first  lady  was  innocent,  single, 
and  attadied;  however  suppressed  th^ 
gentleman*s  fisst  love  might  be,  I  think, 
upon  seeing  the  lady,  it  would  preido- 
minate  over  the  second ;  but  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  Ihe  organisation  of  the 
minds  of . lovers ;'  and  as  the  Spectator 
says,  vMueh  may  be  said  on  botli 
sides ;'  yet  I  think,  if  it  were  my  case, 
mine  would."  I  half  sighed.  The 
stege  stopped — I  handed  out  the  lady, 
whose^  fiiee  I  did  not  see.  She  put  a 
paper,  in  my  hand,  into  which  I  had 
seen,  her  put  silver  while  in  the  coach, 
and  saying  she  was*  in  a  great  hurry, 
begged  me  to  pay  the  coachman  for  her, 
and  quickly  disappeared.  The  ooachi 
man  was  going  after  her ;  I  called  him 
back:-  paid  him  for  both  places,  andput 
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tlw  My'8  paptf  in  my  poeket  wiOmit 
cMmining  it;  catted  on  my  friend;  set- 
ded  my  bttflkiMs;  nnd  was  the  only 
peMenger  in  die  dttge  when  it  set  off 
mi  my  letum.  It  was  now  I  fimt  opened 
the  lady's  paper ;  and  while  taidng  cfiit 
the  silver,  something  dropped  on  the 
seat  I  took  it  np-*4  tsot  the  locka  that 
Ftofolto  had  gmen  me,  and  whkh  I  gau 
to  tA«  jaifer— wasn't  it  odd? — ^Hnd  I 
been  riding  with  Violetta ;  or  the  i«ent 
of  her  operations  ?  I  was  confonnded-- 
the.  whi4e  chain  of  events  seemed  mme 
ItkiO  romance  than  real  life:  for,  no 
doubt,  reader,  you  have  read  sunflar 
things  in  novels  and  fietitious  histories ; 
but  the  circumstances  I  have  idlnded 
to  are  as  true  as  any  other  part  of 
these  memoirs*  After  reaching  my  house, 
I  sat  ruminating  upon  the  occurretice, 
when  a  note  was  brought  to  me,  which 
contained  the  following  odd  invitation : 
^  The  lady  whoroife  in  the  stage  to 
RMAiBdond  with  Mr.  M enywhistle,  and 
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who  left'with  fakna  jiiMKtf  podlel,  #olild^ 
^ctremely  obliged  to  him^  if  he  would  bo* 

noor  her  with  on  inteniew  at thin 

evening  at  eight  o'clock;  and  inqiiiTe 
for  Mrs.  Walker:  the  wnUnU  of  that 
packet  will  suggest  to  him  the  probable 
effect  such  interview  may  have  upon 
his  future  happiness.  The  ladjr  reposes 
in- his  confidence  ;  and  his  non^iqipeaiaiwe 
within  ten  minutes  of  &e  time  speeified 
will  be  the  only  signification  of  his  da* 
Hint  necessary/'— ^wasn't  it  odd?--I  de« 
tarauned  to  go;  but  wished  to  consult  Ar^ 
Iteertoii ;  yet,  a  lady  leposiDg  confiddnee 
in  me,  and  that  lady  either  Violette, 
er^  her  agent,  was  a  prohibition  I  cfid  not 
know  how  to  disregard  with  honour*  I 
had  the  election  whether  to  go  or  not^ 
but  I  did  not  conceive  I  had. the  aame 
liberty  of  committing  the  lady  .to  any 
one.  I|  therefore,  kepi  out  of  the  way 
of  Artherton  and'of  any  whom  I  thodgbt 
likely  to  interrupt  iny  pMceedhigs,  and 
at  the  appointed  hour  went  to  the  place 


•pecified.    U  was  a  mpe^akly  iMft. 
looking  house;   the  door  was  openod 
hy  a  female  servant ;  I  was  shewa  ipte 
a  very  neatly  furnished  room,  awi 
soon  after  joined  by  the  lady  who 
ia  the  stage,  in  the  same  dress.she  wore 
then,  and  her  fiioe,  as  then,  perfectty 
ceneealed  by  a  veil.     The  moment,  she 
entered  the  room,  she  said»  in  the  same 
hoarse  voice,  "  Your  obliging  attehtion^ 
to  the  request  made  you,  sir,  is,  believe, 
me,  fuUy  appreciated ;  and  will  be  as. 
gnstef uUy  remembered, "    I  bowed,  and 
said,  **  Pray,  madam,  willyoudometl^ 
fiurour  to  inform  me  how  the  lodsiet  en* 
dosed  in  that  paper  came  into  your 
possession?"     She  replied,  *^  Ought! 
not  also  to,  inquire,  how  you  let  it  go 
icom  yours  if  you  set  any  store  by  it?" 
V  There  is,"  rejoined  I.  **  a  mystery 
about  it  which  I  trust  will  be  explained ; 
ai|d  though  accident  deprived  me  of  it, 
4esign  appears  to  have  restored  U," 
•*  AU.  that  amy  b«  niieemvtf  toexphuB, 


jiM  have  a  riifbt  to  requife,  sir,'^*  said 
she,  '*  and  all  that  caa  he  explained 
will  be,  and  I  Aope  to  your  satiSFfection: 
The  circumstances,  are,  you.  rire,  IhWy 
aware,  delicate-^extremely  deHcate."^ 
•^  They  are/*  said  1;  «<  but  will  (he  ^ue^^ 
tion  I  have  pat  be  answered  ?"  ''  Here- 
after, sir,?  $aid  ghe:  ''and  shall  I  be 
answered  when  I  ask  whether  Mr.Mei^ 
ry whistle  has  ceased  to  prijse  that 
locket;  and  whether  jEr«(  love,  of  vfllic^ 
he  knows  that  was  a^^  can^dier  ptttt 
baps^  as  he  did  not  g^iv^e  m  exf^tk)^ 
opinion  upon.tAat  subject  in  the  stage)  hi 
will  now.*'  **  I  will  answer  no.  ^es- 
tion  whatever,  madam,*'  said  I,  *'•  tlli  I 
am^  satisfied  how  this  locket  came  tnt4> 
your  possession.  **'  **  The  same  way,  tfaeri, 
sir,'*  replied  she,  *'  that  the  purse  and 
seal  came  into  my  possession ;  ydu  have 
received  them  also,  I  believe?"  ^'  I 
haye ;  but  my  question  must  be  expU- 
ei^ly  answered,**  said  I.  "  They  we^e 
pii^hased  of  the  sailor  wiio  saved 


Merry  whistle's  life^'  bM  she.  *'  It  is 
nagiilar/'  said  I, ''  that  thM  ttalor  should 
aecideatally  transfer  theta  to  those  tnlMi 
stem  so  particularly  interested  in  re- 
ealling  events  to  my  recollection  whidi 
had  better  perhaps  be  erased  firom  it  for 
ever/*  **  Those  events  th€»i"  said  she, 
V  still  impress  your  memory  powerfiilly, 
awlihe  wordperAopf ,  whioh  you  made  use 
oft  conveys  an  intimation  that  you  are 
4$!^^  whethef  they  odght  to  be 
imped :  my  question  relative  to  firM 
4006  is  thus  answered,  and  I  thank  yon/* 
She  rose  hastily ;  opening  the  door  oi 
jm  adjdning  room>  passed  through  it, 
and  at  the  same  instant  my  eyes  were 
jrivetted  upon  Vwktta !  who  stood,  >  agi* 
tated,  before  me,*-rNatQre  will  prevml ; 
firH  love  was  not  dead — ^the  stigma  upon 
her  character  was  forgotten — my  si|^ 
was  confused— my  head  swam-**!  sprang 
towards  her  to — be  repulsed.  She  pat 
•out  her  hand  to  stop  my  dopeaj^M^oaeh; 
jaad  saidr-*'  Then  the  fMmmgMnri^  not 
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set  in  Marmaduke^s  estiniatioii"-^wa9B H 
it  odd?  and  at  the  instant  I  heard 
the  danc4  played  on  the  flageolet  in  ^ 
piano  tone ! — ^My  eyes'  were  opened^* 
Violetta's  agents  had  hovered  round  me 
every  where.  She  saw  my  agititted 
embarras^nent ;  itfid  continued*-*^'  Mtur« 
maduke,  we  hav!e  met  once  mwe ;  smi* 
row^  sttflferiag,  and  <^lumny,  faftve,  aa 
yim  may  diseover,  in  some  respects,  aK 
tered  the  unhappy  Violetta."  ~'[8he 
Ipoked  lather  griefworn ;  and  her  eyea 
wanted  the  full  lui^re  they  once  wofe ; 
she  was  thinner*  but  not  less  graeeftil, 
diAB  she  had  been ;  and  her  tmee  bada 
deeper  tone,  oceadioned,  I  supposed,  by 
itafiimiiiarity  with  the  accents  i}{  grief-** 
and  my  heart  at  that  moment  bled  fiM* 
her]—"  and,*'  said  she, ''  the  only  con- 
solation she  has  had  since  her  partiag 
with  her  b^be4oved  (her  voice  i0m  $ub* 
^ducd)  Marmadttke,  eoloies  at  the  ailment 
she  disooveiB  he.  has  not — ^for^teii 
her."     Teturs  bunt,    «nd   her    he«4 
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diooped— the  poetkd  figure  of  a  droop^ 
lug  lily^  or  rose  surcharged  with  rain* 
dfi9p9  were  a  poor  simile.  I  held  oat 
my  hand — for,  oh !  my  heart  was  faH! — 
whether  of  love  or  pity  I  know  not.  1 
held  out  my  hand  for  hers — she  started. 
'^  No/*  said  she.  with  dignity,  *'  when 
my  innocenoe  is  substantiated — ^and — 
im/oeent  I  am** — ^raising  her  clasped  hands 
and  streaming  eyes  to  Hea?en--7*'  then» 
and  then  only,  shall  our  hands  join — 
and  then  only  as  a  testimony  that  Vio- 
letta  has  recovered  Marmaduke's  es- 
teem— ^oo  more ;  his  love  be  another's-— 
(and  she  sighed  deeply)  for  then  the  morn- 
mg  star  $haU  set-^and  may  the  Heavens 
be  propitious  when  the  evening  etar 
rises,  as  it  must,  and  shall,  in  triumph. 
Do  npt  interrupt  me,"  (for  I  was  going 
to  speak,)  *'  I  have  long  hovered  roun4 
you.  My  only  care  has  been  to  ascer- 
tain whether  I  lived  ia  Marmaduke'ft 
memory ;  and  of  Hbe  means  I  have  taken, 
and  for  which  I  must  account,  you  are 
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WMignomntr  Ihofe  bieen  the  lia^pf 
instrunient  of  saving  your  life;"  and  ait 
this  instant  the  sailor  stood  belbre  me» 
with  the  flageolet  in  his  hand.  ^  R^yer,^ 
said  I,  astonished.  **  Yes»  sir/'  said  he^, 
"  when  you  saved  my  life,  you  find  I 
was  not  in. your  d^bt."  *^  And  now,? 
said  Violetta,  ^  yau  imow  how  the  purse 
MBie  into  my  possession — ^this  fisiithM 
CKature,  who  preserved  me  from  tha 
fitt^  of  Sir  Lionel  Level,  has  been  ray 
agent  to  try  the  aiections  of  Mannar 
duke,  and  followed  him  upon  thater- 
laad,  when  accident  pot  it  in  bis  power 
to  save  a  life.  Heaven  Itnows  howdear  feft 
Vioktla'**--a  short  fit  of  hysterics  M- 
lowed.  Royer  mn  forassistancev  Vlo^ 
letta  was  in  my  arms — senseless:  I 
pressed  hqr  lips  instinctively ;  her  Ikk 
aom  rose  against  mine — she  recovered 
befbre  Royer  returned ; .  and  finding 
herself  in  my  arms,  sfMng  from  theiti  ak 
well  as  bar  weak  elate  Woald  alltfw  ber^ 
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exdflimiiig,  **  No,  ao,  oo— thfttniMtaol 
be;  Violettit nerer CM  be  MaraiMlttka^. 
Hear  my  justifioation,  and  then — (sUe 
paiiaed>--thaii^aiad  Ab  fixed  her  tjtB 
OB  me  with  a  hH>k  thai  (lenetrated  mgr 
ioiil)  we  part  for  e^er/'  She  had  iiterly 
AMnted^and  wasrapijortedby  the  fuMfe 
•enrant,  who  had  been  aent  in  by  Boyer« 
She  lacoTered.  and  aaid  to  the  aeivaBl^ 
aa  aha  seated  her  on  one  end  of  a  aafa 
(en  the  arm  of  whieh  ahe  leaned,)''  aend 
Royar  here.''  Whenthe servant wBsgoM» 
the  cantinued ;  <'  He  can  acquunt  yea 
with  what  has  been  perfonoed  for  vm, 
and  how  I  e^mped  Sir  Lionel.    I  leaTe 
Sogland  te^morrow,  and  I  wtMdd  not 
leare  in  it  the  oidy  mind  I  valie  im^ 
praeaed  with  a  notion  oi  my  being  ^ 
guiily  ereatiire  I  hare  been  represiented." 
Hoyer.came  in*  and  coameneed.  Ua 
atary;  the  opptiii^  of  whidi  pertedy 
jitfMed  with  that   I  had  heard  ftak 
YMentine,  in  the  lock^ip^lMime ;  ami 
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added— '*  The  \i9eme  ^r  the  iMrriiig^ 
w^f  ^  forgery,  by  Sir  Liooel't^  .order,  I 
drugged  the  wine  which  Velentine 
dniQk ;  an4>  aa  Sir  ]Lio»el  diiaiik  alwAf  a 
claret,  which  Valentine  neyer  did,  tiieii 
drinking  from  different  bottles  is  ac« 
counted  for.  For  Miss  Valentine,  w)^ 
aioldom  drank  wine,  a  light  French  wine 
was  prepared,  whidi  I  dragged. very^ 
slightly  indeed,  only  sufficient  to  cause 
^  short  sleeps  as  she  was  beloved  so 
^mch  by  every  body,  and  had'been.so 
kind;  to  me,  I  resolved  to  save  her,  ^ 
f^dk^  amends  for  former,  misconduct. 
The  {ivaid,  who  was  in  the  plot,  add 
equally  in  the  interest  of  Miss  Viden« 
line,  decayed  thQ  housekeeper  into  the 
wine-cellar^  and  locked  her  in^  When 
Mr»  Valentiue  wap  completely  insen* 
sdde,  and  Miss  'Valentine  asleep.  Sir 
Lionel  and  I  conveyed  her^  under  cbver 
of  the  dark  evening",  to  a  chaise  in  wait- 
iiig;  info  which  I  and  the  maid-servant 
;  Sir  Lionel  detennining  to  join  us 


mt  a  plMe  appointed,  bjr  another  route, 

as  he  had  to  secure  a  box  of  valaaUe 

property  at  his  house,  and  which  he  ives 

||«iog  to  take  aibrtiad  with  him.    We  ar- 

rtred  at  the  house  of  a  creature  of  my 

master's;  there  Miss  Valentine  awoke, 

tod  raved  about  her  father.    I  pacified 

her  by  a  confession  of  the  plot  laid  for 

ker  by  Sir  Lionel,  and  the  mode  I  and 

the  maid-servant  had  taken  to  defeat  it, 

out  of  gratitude  to  her:  and  represented 

that  if  she  did    not  implicitly  follow 

fay  advice,  her  escape  was  impossible." 

''  Why,**  said  I,  ^*  did  you  not,  whra 

Sir  Lionel  left  you,  return  with  her 

to   her  father?*'    ^*  Because,  said  h^, 

*^  the  postilion  was  a  creature  of  Sir 

Lionel's,  aiid  he  would  have  betrayed 

me  to  Sir  Lionel,  from  whom — as  my 
my  life  was  i^  his  hands,  in  consequence 

4»f  a  discovery  he  had  made  of  my  rob- 
bing him — ^I  wished  to  escape  myseK; 
and  as  I  confess  a  circuovstanee  ao 
.heavily  l^ain^t  me,  I  trost^  air,  you  wiU 


see  the  iDgeimousness  of  my  relation." 
"  Did  you  not,"  said  I, "  shew  me  a  cer- 
tificate  of  character  from  him,  when  you 
told  me  you  left  him?"  "  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  two  months  previous  to  the 
time  of  the  plot  taking  place,  whea  we 
quarrelled,  and  he  discharged  me/' 
**  But  how,**  n^oined  I,  "  dared  you 
quarrel  with  him,  with  your  life  at  ki$ 
meny?''  *•  The  discovery  of  the  rob- 
bery had  not  occurred  then,"  said  he  ; 
we  made  up  our  quarrel;  but  I  kept 
the  certificate  for  future  use.  When  he 
made  the  discovery,  he  promised  to 
9pare  my  life,  only  on  condition  of  my 
assisting  in  his  nefarious  schemes 
against  Miss  Valentine.  Are  you  satis* 
fied,  sir?  otherwise  my  going  on  will 
be  useless."  "  Go  on."  I  said. — He 
continued:  **  The  question  you  put  to 
me  Miss  Valentine  put — tohy  I  would 
not  return  with  her  to  her  father  ?  I  ^ve 
her  the  same  reason ;  and  put  it  to  her, 
whether  she  would  reward  a  man  who 
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was  endeayouring  to  save  her  honour, 
by  putting  his  life  in  danger,  when 
there  was  a  ready  way,  if  she  would 
embrace  it,  to  escape  Sir  Lionel,  and 
rejoin  her  father  in  safety.     After  some 
lime  she  agreed  to  change  clothes  with 
the  maid,  who  was  her  own  figure ;  and 
who,  when  she  put  on  Miss  Valentine  s 
long  veil,  (which  she  had  taken  care  to 
put  on  Miss  Valentine's  bonnet,  before 
we  set  off,)  appeared  exactly  like  her ; 
and  was  to  be  imposed  upon  Sir  Lionel, 
when  he  returned,  as  Miss  Valentine ; 
and  I  escorted  Miss  Valentine  to  the 
cottage  of  my  aunt,  which  was  close 
by;  making  the  woman  of  the  house  be- 
lieve she  was  the  servant-maid,  whom 
I  was  ordered  to  pay  off— (which  was  a 
fact)— ^and  whom  I  said  I  wished  to  put 
in  her  road  to  the  next  town ;  begging 
the  woman  to  sit  with  the  sham  Vio- 
letta  to  prevent  her  escape  tiH  my  re- 
turn, which  she  did ;  and  the  maid  acted 
Ker  part  so  admirably,  that  the  woman. 
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who  had  never  seen  either  of  them  be- 
fore,  was  completely  deceived."  ^'  AU 
low  me/'  interrupted  I — *'  did  you  then 
go  off  with  Miss  Valentine,  or  return  tp 
the  maid  ?"  "  Having  seen  Miss.  Yalen* 
tine  safe,  I  returned,  just  previously  to. 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Lionel/*  said.  he. 
''  But/'  rejoined  I, ''  was  not  this  puttio^ 
yqurlife  in  jeopardy,  through  the  dan- 
ger of  his' discovering  the  deception?**; 
**  Noj''  said  he ;  "  there  was.  no  time  for 
discovery :  the  instant  the  chaise  cainis,; 
the  woman  and  I  were,  with  his  assist* 
ance,  to  force  her  into  it,  which  fifeorvice, 
we  performed  for  the  maid,  who  comr. 
pletely  deceived  him ;  and  we  drove  <^ 
to  the  sea-port,  where  I  saw  them  em- 
bark, and  pretended  to  embark  with 
them,  but  gave  them  the  slip;  and,  as 
the  wind  served,  saw  them  suddenly 
sail,  and  heartily  wished  the  vessel 
might  go  to  the  bottom/'  ^  That  exhii 
bited  great  affection  for  your  master/' 
said  I,  laughing.    "  There  is  no  afibe- 
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tioli,|t'^titttde,  or  honour,  among  logoes, 
•ir/'  said  he;  "  and  the  master  who 
teHehes  his  servant  knarery  must  expect 
h  knave's  trick  as  his  reward.**  *'  But 
now/'  said  I,  ''  what  could  the  maid 
fm>mise  to  herself  by  going  with  him? 
and  wlven  the  discovery  he  would  make 
6ik  shipboard  took  place — *' ''  It  would 
be  of  no  consequence/'  said  he,  '^  l^r 
Lionel  dar^d  not  return;  t6e  girl  he 
had  loAg  before  seduced;  and  she 
had  a  relation  at  Boulogne,  to  whom 
she  wished  to  go  ;  and  this  way  she  se- 
cured a  free  passage,  while  Sir  Lionel's 
ajiger  or  resentment  she  would  treat 
irith  contempt." 
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CHAP.  VI 


VioLSTTA»  moticmiiig  Royer  to  wilh- 
dittw,  efmtinued  the  explanatioii:  Whea 
Royer  left  her  at  his  aunt's  she  gaft 
way  to  despair :  the  old  woman  :sootheds, 
-mad  induced  her  to  retire  to  rest:  but 
Violetta  secreted  a  sharp-pointed  kni&, 
to  defend^  or  destroy,  herself  if  ishe 
were  assaulted  in  the  night ;  for  die 
eottld  not  divest  her  minJ  of  the  no* 
tion  of  tieachery  being  mixed  witii  the 
kindness  shewn  her;  and  such  a  eon- 
dusion,  in  her  state,  was  natural.  Hav'* 
ng  seemed  the  door,  she  sat  on  die 
bed  tin  day-break ;  when,  tired  out,  she 
ftU  mktep,  and  awoke  about  ten  o^clock* 
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the  knife  still  clasped  in  her  hand.  On 
going  down  stairs,  she  saw  William 
(Royer)  and  found  bieakfast  prepared 
for  her.  Grown  more  assured,  she 
breakfasted;  and  a  consultation  was 
held  on  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  for 
her  further  security .  On  the  previous  day, 
Violetta  was  commanded  by  heY*  father 
to  wear  at  the  dinner  the  various  va- 
luable jewels  Sir  Lionel  had  forced 
upoaher,  through  the  authoritative  inter- 
ference of  her  fieither;  which,  though  not 
maDy  in  number,  were  extremely  ^- 
luable ;  and,  just  previous  to  dinner,  her 
fitiher,  as  was  frequently  his  ciistoin, 
had  given  her  his  pocket-book,  contain- 
ing several  bank-notes  of  no  snudl 
amount,  to  lock  up  for  him ;  but;  Sir 
Lionel  coming  in,  she  had  put  it  trnher 
pocket,  and,  dinner  being  announced, 
Sir  Lionel  led  her  into  the  parioor;  and 
wilen  the  subsequent  circumstances  took 
place,  she  had  the  book  still  in  her  pos- 
session ;  and  from'  these  two  iimidetiti 
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she  was  now  furnished  with  a  const- 
derable  sum  of  money,  and  property  of 
value.  ^ 

It  was  resolved  thai  William  should  go 
to  her  father,  and  infonh  him  of  her  sitiia. 
tion  immediately,  and  he  departed  for 
that  purpose ;  but  did  not  return  for  six 
days,  during  which  Violetta  was  in  a 
state  of  the  most  tantalizing  agitation ; 
and  had  determined,  at  all  events,  to  go 
herself,  when  William  returned :  he'  had, 
while  proceeding  to  her  father's,  incau- 
tiously, (but  to  save  a  length  of  road  of 
about  four  miles,)  attempted  to  ford  a 
small  branch  of  a  river,  which  he  had 
never  known  otherwise  thaii  fordable  at 
ebb-tide;  but  his  horse,  slipping,  fell 
with  him,  and  he  was  stunned  by  being 
dashed  violently  on  some  large  stones^ 
which  formed  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  in  that  spot;  and  had  not  some 
fishermen  espied  him,  he  must  have 
been  lost ;  for  the  stream  was  carrying 
him,  in  his  resistless  state,  down  to  the 
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body  of  tke  rifer.     He  wm  saared,  but 
waa  insenaiUe ;  it  required  much  esei - 
tion  to  restore  him,  he  had  lam  so 
long  in  the  water;  and  when  he  was 
recoTered,  he  was  some  hours  belMe  hk 
reasoning  fiiculties  letumed,  and  was  in 
molent  pain  from  a  blow  he  received  in 
the  loiaa  fimn  the  stones  on  which  he 
felK     He  was  three   days  unable   to 
trayel,  but  had  despatched  a  letter  ie 
Mr.  Valentine,  the  messenger  to  whom 
never  returned— and  he  disoovered  af- 
terwuds   that  this  messenger  was  a 
worthless  fellow,  who,  having  been  (im- 
prudently on  the  part  of  William)  paid 
first,  never  troubled  his  head  about  the 
eonditiiHiB  on  which  he  wm  paid,  and 
had  gone  a  diftient  way  upoi^  another 
oommissaon  for  some  one  who  retained 
his  reward  till  the  senrice  required  was 
accomplished.    On  the  fourth  day  Wil- 
liam, having  regained  strength,  deter- 
mined to  go  himself;  but  the  surgeon.pro 
It  till  the  next  day,  through  iwr 
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ja  incapacity ;  the  9cxt  day  he  aet  of* 
but  foitnd  himaelf  too  weaJi  to  ride* 
otherwise  than  at  a  modemte  pace ;  wd, 
his  hoBse  (which  had  beea  lamed  hy  the 
&U)  was  not  in  a  better  condition  to  tra- 
vef  than  himself.  When  he  reai^hed  the 
place  it  was  night ;  and  he  fouad,  by  iiVr 
quiry,  that  Valentine  had  left  the  place, 
no  one  knew  whhher  he  was  gone,  and 
that  his  house  was  shut  up.  This  cer- 
tainly agreed  with  the  account  giiten  by 

Valentine,  who  left  the  place  Bbont  four 
days  after  his  daughter  disappeared*  in 
search  of  her  and  Sir  Lionel.  William 
proposed  that  Violetta  should  choose  are« 
sidence  in  some  reputable  family,  till  he 
should,  by  inquiring  in  every  likely  chan- 
nel, obtain  information  about  her  father; 
and  a  Mrs.  fVMcr,  a  respectable  resident 
in  London,  who  was  in  that  part  of  the 
country  upon  a  visit  to  a  family  for 
which  William'sauntwashed  and  chared, 
on  hearing  the  circumstances,  advised 
Violetta  to  go  to  London,  as  the  best  place 
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to  live  in  without  being  known,  and  also 
the  best  place  for  obtaining  intelligence 
of  the  nature  she  desired,  through  means 
of  the  newspapers  and  other  numerous 
channels  of  information;  and  oflered 
her  accommodation  in  her  own  house  ; 
where  (as  she  was  a  widow,  kept  but  one 
servant,  neither  visited,  nor  saw  com- 
pany) privacy,  so  much  desired,  would 
be  insured. 

Violetta  consented;  and  with  Mrs. 
Walker,  attended  by  William,  went  to 
London.  Mrs.  Walker  hired  a  room  for 
William  to  sleep  in,  and  he  boarded  at 
her  house,  at  Violetta's  expense ;  as  he 
was  to  be  entirely  employed,  for  a  rea- 
sonable time,  in  her  service,  to  search 
for  her  father. — And  now  I  will  finish 
the  account  in  Violetta's  own  words: — 

**  I  scarcely  ever  stirred  out ;  yet  once 
or  twice  I  went  to  the  theatres,  to 
dissipate  melancholy;  for,  though  we 
took  every  mode  of  discovering  my 
Ikther,  every  mode'  failed  of  produciog 
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intelli|^€nce.  One  night,  at  the  theatre, 
I  saw  you ;  I  thought  you  saw  me ; 
I  immediately  hurried  out  with  my 
companion,  and  escaped  detection  by 
you.  I  will  now  account  for  the  mys- 
teries  practised  towards  you.  Mrs: 
Walker  had  become  acquainted  with 
every  circumstance  of  my  life ;  and, 
(knowing  my  heart,  in  regard  to  you,) 
without  my  knowledge,  planned,  (with 
William,)  a  mode  of  ascertaining  your 
sentiments  towieurds  me  after  my  cha- 
racter had  been  so  cruelly  marred/' — 
"  Why,"  interrupted  I,  "  did  you  not 
acquaint  me,  or  Welford,  whom  you 
know  so  well,  with  your  situation?" 
*'  Surely,"  replied  she,  ''  the  predica- 
ment in  which  I  stood  rendered  you 
the  last  person  to  whom  I  should  have 
referred ;  an  intimation  to  Mr.  Welford 
would  have  been  an  indirect  one  to 
you;  and  till  I  could  clear  ihy  cha- 
racter to  you,  delicacy,  as  well  as  the 
dignity  of  virtue,  was  a  full  prohibition : 
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besides,  I  had  heard»  through  Mrs. 
Walker,  and  she  through  William,  that 
it  was  confidently  said,  you  were  to  be 
married  to  a  Miss  Kathleen  O'Rourke, 
whose  merit  and  beauty  were  hi^y 
extolled;  and  it  was  this  information 
that  suggested  to  Mis.  Walker  the 
notion  of  disoovering  how  fiur  the  ua* 
fortunate  Violetta  was  still  recollected 
by  you.  William,  who,  from  Sir  Itioael 
and  my  fiither,  and  the  housekeeper  wt 
had,  (who  was  my  confidant^)  had  ob- 
tained much  information  relatiYe  to 
erery  little  impressive  circumstance  re- 
gardipg  our  ill-starred  attachment,  was 
a  fit  agent  in  this  scheme ;  which,  when 
first  proposed  to  me,  I  reprobated; 
but — the  weakness  of  my  sex,  at  the 
name  of  a  rital,  betrayed  me— I  con- 
sented. William  followed  you  into  the 
country ;  and  the  various  events  which 
took  place  were  effected  through  his 
agency,  and  the  results,  conibined  with 
your  avowal  in  the  stage  to  Mrs.  Walker, 
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convinoed  me  that  I  possessed  sufficient 
of  your  regard  to  justify  me  to  myself 
in  viDdicating  my  <jiaracter  to  you,  pre- 
Tious  to  my  departure  from  England; 
whieh  is  my  intention^  and  for  which 
purpose  this  interview  was  sought/' 
William  entering  the  room  at  this 
moment  with  a  trifling  message  from 
Mrs.  Walker  to  Violetta— "  WilHam/' 
said  I, ''  you  told  me  formerly,  that  you 
was  not  with  Sir  Lionel  when  he  carried 
Miss  Valentine  off/*  ''  I  have  proved  that 
he  did  not  carry  her  off,  sir/'  said  he: 
''  apd  I  hope  the  ambiguity  of  my  an- 
sweis,  which  you  then  noticed,  will  not 
tmo  appear  to  you  as  a  fault/'  When 
he  was^one,  Violetta  produced  a  letter, 
saying,  ''  Although  I  did  not  discover 
myself  to  you,  to  one  worthy  man  I 
did ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  my  honour 
that  he  should  be  convinoed  of  my 
innocence,  before  I  could  seek  an  ex- 
planation with  you— do  you  know  that 
band,  sir?"    It  was  my  iinther'a-rwaaBl^ 

f6 
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it  odd? — I  couldn't  be  mistakeu,  his 
hand  was  so  peculiar;  and  the  proper 
post-house  mark  was  upon  it.  It  was 
addressed  to  '*  Mrs.  Walker:'  Upon 
opening  it,  I  found  it  was  only  an  enve- 
lope of  one  addressed,  *'  Miss  Valentine  .*" 
which  ran  thus : — 

*'  My  dear  Miss  Violetta, 
**  To  clear  up  the  hme  of  a  young 
person  I  always  valued,  after  receiving 
your  account,  and  the  references  ac- 
companying it,  I  thought  it  but  justice 
to  visit  the  woman,  whom  you  call  your 
deliverer's  aunt,  as  well  as  the  place 
where  your  father  resided ;  and  the 
accounts  I  received  in  both  places  co- 
incide so  perfectly  with  your  own,  that  I 
feel  bound  to  declare  that  you  have 
suftred  as  unjustly  as  severely ;  and  I 
beg  leave  to  congratulate  you  upon 
arriving  at  the  eve  of  an  emancipation 
frotn  a  heavy  load  of  undeserved  ca- 
luinnVf  and  the  consequent  restoration 
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of  your  peace.  Any  thing  in  my  power, 
to  efiect  both»  you  may  command.  I 
would  have  written  to  my  son  on  the 
subject,  who  would  be  ready  to  render 
you  any  assistance  you  might  require ; 
but  as  you  have  enjoined  me  secrecy  at 
present,  I  could  not  venture  to  write  to 
him  without  your  permission.  He  is, 
I  imagine,  all  in  a  bustle  at  present, 
being  on  the  eve  of  matrimony  with  a 
very  amiable  young  lady. 

I  remain,  with  my  wife's  joint  regards. 
Yours  very  truly, 

M.  Merrywuistle.*' 

I  had  listened  to  her  explanation 
with  most  tantalizing  solicitude,  and 
the  letUr  formed  an  acme  to  a  climax 
which  confounded  me  too  much  for  me 
to  answer  her — ^when  she.  broke  the 
solemn-pause  that  ensued  with—'*  Now, 
sir,  you  have  heard  all  I  have  to  offer ; 
and,,  perhaps,  I  had  better  have  left 
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England  without  this  embarrassiug  ex- 
position." — 

''  Left  England,"  said  I, ''  where  could 
you  go  without  a  support?  for  I  pre- 
sume, the  money  you  had  when  you' 
lefk  your  father" "Is  nearly  ex- 
pended," said  she,  ''  but  I  hare  enough 
left  to  take  me  to  France,  where  a 
cousin  of  my  mother's  is  superior  of  a 
convent ;  and  she,  though  we  differ  in 
our  religious  opinions,  would  affi>rd  me 
a  last  asylum  for  my  sorrows — I  might, 
I  say,  have  escaped  this  exposure ;  but 
I  could  not,  however  weak,  or  cen- 
surable, I  may  be  to  confess  it,  leave 
my  native  land,  and  all  that  is  dear  to 
me,  with  the  reflection  that  Marmi^duke, 
who  sought  my  aflS^ctions,  who  won 
my  affections,  should  think  me  guilty." 
And  she  gazed  wildly  upon  me — her 
eyes  streaming  with  tears;  her  hands 
clasped  in  agony — her  form— —clasped 
instantly  in  my  arms:  I  was  in  a  de- 
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Urium-^''  You  shall  not  go/*  I  cried. 
— "  Oh!"  she  cried,  "  do  uot,  do 
not,  destroy  the  little  resolutioa  left 
me — you  will  be  another's ;  then,  what 
has  Violetta,  forsaken  by  her  father, 
to  hope  for? — No!  no!"  (forcing  her-' 
self  from  me,)  ''  I  will  not  stay  in 
England — nor — nor  detain  you  longer, 
sir,  than  to  hear  you  declare  your 
opinion  of  my  guilt  or  innocence.^ 
''By  heavens!"  I  exclaimed,  '*  I  believe 
you  innocent.  That  you  i^re  really 
ignorant  where  your  father  is  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt,  though  he  has  been 
in  London;"  and  I  detailed  the  cir* 
cumstances  relative  to  him,  with  which 
my  readers  have  been  already  ao* 
quainted;  remarking,  that  neither  I, 
nor  Welfdrd,  had  been  able  to  discover 
any  trace  of  him  since  he  left  the 
King's  Bench.  Violetta  exclaimed, 
''  Unhappy  father  of  a  wretched  child, 
upon  whom  the  sins  of  the  parent  have 
fallen !  may  heaven  restore  you  to  that 
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happiness  of  which  you  have  deprived 
me. — Marmaduke,    I   have  heard   you 
pronounce  me  innocent;   and  I  shall 
leave  my  native  scenes  with  as  much 
peace  as  a  mind  so  oppressed  and  ha- 
rassed can  enjoy.    A — a-adieu,  sir,  fire- 
mulauslyj  for  ever ;  and  may  you  be  as 
ha-happy  as  you  deserve,  with  her  who 
possesses  that  heart  which  was  once 
the  unfortunate  Violetta's."    She  spoke 
in  great  agitation,  and  was  leaving  the 
room  at  the  conclusion  of  her  speech — 
leaving  me  far  ever — she,  whom  for  year^ 
I  had  doated  on — she,  who  but  for  me, 
had  married  Sir  Lionel,  when  he  first 
addressed  her,  and  had  escaped  years 
of  persecution;  she,  who  had  proved 
her' innocence  to  me;  she,  for  whom  I 
had  put  it  out  of  my  power  honourably 
to  address  Kathleen ;  she,  for  whom  all 
the  fulness  of  my  love  at  this  moment 
returned— )int  lave  had  not  expired~I 
could  not,  could  not,  part  with  her.     I 
seised  her  hand— "  Stay,  stay,"  I  ex- 
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claiined-^*vStay?"  (she  replied,  with 
dignity  and  agitation  mixed,)  in  a  land 
where  lives  the  woman  who  can  call 
Marmaduke  hers,  after  all  I  have  suf- 
fered for  him?  never!  farewell — for 
ever.'*  She  struggled  to  go  — but 
vainly :  ''  You  shall  not  leave  me/'  said 
I.  **  Shall  not?"  said  she;  ''do  you 
imagine  that  Violetta  is  so  lost,  having 
Justified  herself,  as  to  liold  impassioned 
conversation  with  the  betrothed  of 
another  ?  the  purpose  for  which  we 
met  is  accomplished;  and  a  further 
detention  of  me  were  both  torturing 
my  feelings  and.  insulting  my  virtue/' 
*'  I  am  not  another's,"  impetuously 
exclaimed  I.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on 
me,,  with,  a  mixture  of  astonishment, 
incredulity,,  and  tenderness ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  imparted  a  slight  pressure 
to  the  hand. which  still  held  hers: 
yet,  as  if  recollecting  herself,  blushed 
deeply,  and  tried  to  withdiaw  her  hand  ; 
but  my  heart  was  too  deeply  interested 
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iu  tke  scene  to  suffer  it  Could  I  siifier 
her  who  had  been  a  martjrr  for  me  to 
resign  the  world?  or  miher — let  me 
speak  plainly — I  loved  her  too  well 
to  lose  her — ^I  had  long  lored  her — had 
lost  her — ^had  found  her,  and  found  her 
irmocent;  her  wrongs  called  aloud  for 
redress ;  my  heart  was  importunate  for 
happiness— it  was  in  my  power — I 
$natehed  her  to  my  bosom — **  We  will 
never,  never  part/'  said  I — a  slight  hys- 
tericil  shri^  followed  frmn  her — sobs 
succeeded ;  and  her  tears  streamed  over 
the  cheek  which  joined  her^-*her  deep 
sighs  were  echoed  by  mine — ^to  both  it 
was  the  moment  of  triumph  over  years 
of  misery:  I  sealed  a  vow  of  eternal 
truth  upon  her  lips ;  and,  before  I  parted 
with  her,  gave  her  a  written  promise  of 
marriage,  dmwn  by  myself,  and  attested 
by  Royer.  For  this  I  must  account-^ 
to  impassioned  love  I  need  not;  but 
to  dispassionate  prudence  I  must;  for 
prudeoM   doubts,  where    passion  de« 
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cides;  and  deliberates,  where  passion 
spurns  reflection — ^but  to  account^ 

Vipletta  was  so  overcome  by  the 
sudden  burst  of  surprise  that  she  could 
not  speak  for  some  minutes ;  and,  when 
she  did,  her  speech  was  somewhat  broken 
and  incoherent — she  even  appeared  to 
mistrust  my  sincerity :  it  seemed  incre- 
dible to  her,  that,  after  my  father's 
assertion,  that  I  was  on  the  eve  of 

•  •  -       • 

marriage,  it  could  be  otherwise.  I  told 
her  unreservedly  every  thing  relative  to 
Kathleen,  with  the  exception  of  her 
birth,  and  Artherton's  pursuit,  which 
honour  forbad — stilly  she  observed,  my 
friends  would  expect  me  to  marry  Katb* 
leen,  and  would  undoubtedly  opfiose 
my  union  with  her ;  again  declared  that 
we  had  better  part  for  ever ;  regretted 
that  we  had  met;  but  pleaded,  (what 
I  felt  too  powerfully  myself,)  the  force 
of  affection,  long  cherished— jirrt  lave, 
long  tyrannized  over — I  proposed  meet- 
ing her  again  the  next  day>  and  arraag- 
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ing  a  plan  for  introducing  her  to  the 
world;  she  replied  that,  when  I  left 
her,  her  happiness  would  be  as  pre- 
carious as  before;  that  my  father  was 
6piK>sed  to  our  union,  and  all  my  con- 
nexions would  doubtlessly  be  the  same ; 
to  admit  my  visits,  situated  as  we  both 
were,  would  be  as  improper  in  her,  as 
bbe  thought  it  would  be  rash  in  me  to 
make  them — she  saw  nothing  for  the 
security  of  what  little  happiness  she 
was  ever  likely  to  possess  but  a  sepa- 
ration, and  begged  I  would  leave  her 
while  she  was  mistress  of  her  feelings; 
and,  having  left  her — she  would  trouble 
me  no  more — "  You  are^*^  said  she, 
looking  at  me  with  the  most  fascinating 
tenderness,  *'  mine  now ;  but  you  are 
mistaking  passion  for  reason,  and  ima- 
gining that  reflection  to-morrow,  and 
the  advice  of  your  friends,  will  be 
in  unison  with  your  present  feelings; 
you  are  deceived :  I  have  sufiered  se- 
verely for  you,   Marmaduke,  and  am 
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willing  to  suffer  more,  that  you  may 
be  happy ;  but  I  will  trust  no  more  to 
chance  or  caprice ;  you  have,  by  your 
own  confession,  felt  more  than  esteem 
for  Kathleen*-she  is  beautiful,  yirtuons, 
and  reputable:  I  am  fading^ — C^th  her. 
eyes'  tearfui  and  fixed  on  the  ground, J^^ 
thank    Heaven,    innocent! — yet    do* 
graded — the   comparison    when    made 
by   yourself  upon    consideration,   and 
by  ypur  friends  upon  principle,  'must 
reflect  too  great  inferiority  upon  me 
for  hope ;  and  once  separated,  you  are 
mine  no  more.-^Why  did  you  cruelly 
awaken  emotions  I  had  struggled '  to 
suppress,  and  upon  the  suppression  of 
which    depended    all    my    hopes    of 
repose?^— I    cannot,    will    not,    be    a 
forther  victim — ^the  victim  of  chance :  I 
have  submitted  my  justification  to  you 
andto  your  father ;  but  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,!  scorn  toaccountr— I  believe  you 
siooere  at  this  moment ;  but  your  feeK 
ihgs  at  this  momeat  are^  no  security  Tor 
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my  peace,  should  I  depart  firom  mj 
deteimination ;  and  your  resolatioti  fail 
-—pardon  me  if  I  mistrust  it — ny 
departure  from  England  will  only  be 
the  more  imbittered,  and  the  more  de- 
gradung."  Our  conyersation  continued  in 
this  mamer  for  some  time ;  she  bent 
upMiK0ing»aiide¥eninthe  most  genewas 
aMmner  advocating  the  cause  of  Kaidi- 
leen,  while  pointing  out  the  deference 
due  to  the  opinion  of  my  firiemb,  and 
the  greater  certainty  of  my  own  haj^- 
aess,  if  I  married  Katiileen — till  at  last, 
in  my  rehemence,  I  told  her,  I  woaM 
not  leaye  her  without  gmug  her  a  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  in  writing,  to  banish 
all  doubt  from  her  bosom.  &9ie  repto- 
hated  the  act;  told  me  it  would  be 
folly;  bade  me  reflect  seriously  wptm 
the  pMbable  dmnge  whidi  might  teke 
place  m  my  sentiments  the  next  day, 
when  my  reason  became  cool-^et— 
said  she,  **  Could  I  madly  foiee  a  man 
to  beoome  miae,  if  I  bad  the  power,  if 
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his  heart  were  not  mine  ?*-nerer— cruel 
Marmaduke !  why  have  you  led  me  to 
the  brink  of  sueh  a  precipice? — go—* 
go — ^for  hearen's  sake,  and  leave  me 
for  ever/"  She  was  rushing  from  me : 
I  detained  her  forcibly  and  tenderly; 
**  Your  heroism  shall  not  trittm|>h  over 
my  constancy  and  honour/'  said  I: 
**  mine  you  have  ever  been,  mine  you 
are,  and  mine  you  shall  be.'*  A  writing 
case  was  on  the  table,  I  wrote  a  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  and  ringing  the  bell, 
Royer  came  in ;  I  made  him  read  and 
witness  it;  and  dismissed  him.  Vio- 
letta  sat  on  the  sofii,  with  her  face 
hidden  in  her  handkerchief,  which  was 
saturated  with  tears.  I  drew  her  gently 
from  her  position,  and  gave  her  the 
paper — "  Now,  be  at  peace,"  said  I, 
'*  Marmaduke  is  yours  for  life :"  and  I 
sealed  the  tow  on  her  lips.  '*  Generous, 
but  weak,  man,"  she  said,  "I  accept 
this  as  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  but  not  as 
the  sacrifice  of  Marmaduke :  I  will  wait 
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CTents  with  patience,  and,  should  Mar- 
madttke's  happiness  require  it,  &is  pro- 
raise  shall  be  returned  by  Violetta,  as 
the  last  convincing  proof  she  can  g^iyp 
how  much  she  has  ever  loved  Ami  from 
whom  she  will  then  fly  as  far  as  a 
broken  heart  will  let  her/' 
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CHAP.  VII. 


The  remainder  of  our  conversation  is 
not  essential  to  the  history— I  inquired 
how  her  finances  were ;  die  had  previ- 
ously acquainted  me  (she  said)  that  she 
had  just  sufficient  to  carry  hel-  to  Prance. 
I^  tQok  out  of  my  pocket-book  a  folded 
note  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  her,  promising  to  see  her 
the  next  morning — ^thus  we  parted — 
both  of  us  melancholy — ^wasn't  it  odd  ? 

As  I  went  home  I  felt  a  weight 

• 

*'  Hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart/' 

such  as  you  and  I,  reader,  have  no  doubt 
often  felt,    when  we  have  performed 

VOL.  III.  o 
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predpitately  any  act  of  vital  import- 
ance.   I  don't  know  how  it  wasr^but  I 
began  to  think  that  Violetta's  justifica- 
tion was  not  satisfactory ;  I  thought  I  saw 
inconsistencies  in  it ;  it  seemed  like  a  ro- 
mance.   I  wished  I  had  put  some  ques- 
tions to  her  relative  to  the  miniature 
which  Artherton  found  in  his  pocket; 
but  then  it  occurred  to  me  limt  that  in- 
cident was  so  completely  in  accordance 
with  the  rest  that  I  could  only  refer  it 
to  Beyer's  agency— all  this  agency  ap^ 
peared  bad»  indelicate,  and  unworthy  a 
pure  mind :  my  fother  might  err  in  his 
opinion  as  well  as  I — ^in  short,  Violetta's 
anikipaied  r^tuUon  came  in  full  force  upon 
me ;  and  then  I  recollected  that  she  had 
warned  me  of  it,  and  used  every  argument 
to  prevent  the  im>mise  of  mairiage  being 
given ;  and  had  promised  to  surrender 
it,  if  imperious  circumstance  rendered 
it  necessary — ^there  appeared,  indeed,  so 
much  generosity — such  a  regard  for  mg 
happiness  at  the  expense  of  her  own— 
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that  I  could  not  suspect  her  of  art — I 
did  not  condemn  her;  I  condemned 
myself— but  the  deed  was  done. 

Gentle  reader — avoid  impetuosity ;  it 
was  always  my  failing — yet,  put  your* 
self  in  my  place;  consider  all  I  have 
related  in  regard  to  Violetta,  from  the 
days  of  ingenuous  boyhood,  to  this  hour 
of  the  trial  of  a  most  ardent  and  long 
tantalized  affection««-and  yet,  what  cause 
had  I  to  be  miserable,  if  Violetta  were 
innocent ;  since  shehad  suffered  for  me  ? 
then — you  know  how  I  loved  her — was 
not  she  the  only  woman  I  ought  to  have 
married  ?  and  what  did  it  signify  that  I 
gave  the  promif^  previous  to  its  ratifi* 
cation  at  the  altar?  I  tried  to  be  very 
happy,  but  still 

I  knocked  at  my  own  door;  it  was 
near  twelve  o'clock,  yet  Artherton  was 
waiting  for  me.  **  I  have  seen  the 
jeweller's  wife ;"  said  he,  "  she  is  igno- 
rant of  the  person  to  whom  the  nunia- 
ture  belonged,  and  it  was  delivered  to 

o  2 
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a  person  who  called  for  it,  by  the  shop- 
man, who  described  him  to  be  much  such 
a  man  as  Royer^' — this  I  had  anticipated. 
**  But,  (said  he,)  I  have  strange  news 
for  you.      I   saw  Violetta  to-day;    I 
don't  think  her  so  handsome  as  her  mi- 
niature/'   "  Misery  is  a  great  blighter 
of  beauty ;''  said  I,  "  and,  from  circum- 
stances which  have  occurred,  I  can  rea- 
dily  imagine  'Royer   was  the  person 
who  conveyed  the  miniature  into  jrour 
pocket."    "  Roy  err  said  he,  "  what  put 
that  in  your  head  ?*'    "  You  shall  know 
all  hereafter,"  said  I.    **  I  have  made,^ 
continued   he,    "  miich  inquiry  about 
Violetta,  and  have  obtained  what  I  have 
discovered  through  channels  with  which 
Violetta  ought  not  to  have  been  con- 
nected."   I  sat  upon 

"  Adder's  tooth  and  blind  worm's  sting-^" 

"  She  must  not  be  yours,**  said  he— I 
looked  at  him — "  Are  you  mad?**  said 
he,  placing  a  hand  glass,   which   l)ay 
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upon  the  table;  and  I  saw — for  I 
was  so  astonished,  that  I  had  not 
power  to  alter  my  features — that  my 
eyes  were  staring  wide,  my  mouth 
gaping  at  its  full  extent,  luid  every 
feature  exhibiting  the  most  incredulous 
wonder,  combined  with  the  most  terrific 
apprehension.  *^  I  am  not  mad,^'  said 
I,  "  are  you?"—"  No— "said  he,  "  Vio- 
letta  is  a  most  abandoned  character." 
''  Unsay  what  you  have  said,  or  I  am 
the  most  wretched  of  men,"  replied  I. 
''  Why,  my  dear  Marmaduke,"  said  he, 
*'  after  the  years  you  have  waited  for 
her;  after  your  unparalleled  constancy — 
when  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
men  out  of  a  thousand  would  have 
scorned  to  have  wasted  a  thought  upon 
her,  long  ago— it  is  beyond  calculation 
distressing  to  have  the  dinauement  turn 
out  so;  yet  it  would  have  been  ten 
thousand  times  more  so,  if,  by  any  pos- 
sible accident,  you  had  met  with  her, 
and  become  the  victim  of  an  amiable 

o  3 
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credulity*  and  aa  honoumble  feeling 
sublimated  to  a  romatttic  height.*'     I 
spread  my  haads  over  my  ftce—speak  I 
oould  not.    '*  Come,  come/'  said  he, 
**  don't  take  it  so  much  to  heart ;  but, 
as  things  are,  instead  of  regretting  her 
loss,  down  on  your  knees,  and  thank  Pro- 
vidence, that  spite  of  the  infernal  tricks, 
which  she  kept  playing  you,  you  have 
escaped  the  toil  that  she  was  winding 
round  you."    If  this  didn't  *^  come  borne 
(0  man's  bMmess  and  boaom^'  I  don't  know 
what  could.     *^  Artherton,''  said  I,  as 
well  as  I  could  speak,  ''  you  must  be 
mistaken,  it  is  not  possible."    ''  It  may 
not  be  possible,'*  said  he,  '*  but  it's  true ; 
and,  my  good  fellow,  however  you  may 
prefer  romance  in  love  to  reason,  if 
you  be  not  really  gratefiil  to  me  for  the 
information,  you  must  have  taken  leave 
of  your  senses,  tod  made  up  your  mind 
to  marry  a  prostitute."     ''  What  are 
your  proofs?"  said   I.—'*  Come  with 
me,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied  directly/' 
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said  he.  I  gtarted  up,  caught  my  hat, 
and  without  saying  another  word, 
walked  out  with  him.  He  took  me  into 
a  tarem,  where  beckoning  one  of  the 
waiters  he  put  a  crown  into  his  hand, 
and  said,  **  Tom,  do  you  know  where  we 
may  be  likely  to  see  Miss  Valentine  to 
night  ? — Tom,  sir,  (turning  to  me,)  is  a 
sort  of  register  of  these  '  light  oHotes.*" 
"  Why,  sir,"  said  Tom,  "  I  know  a 
little  that  way  to  be  sure ;  I  shouldn't 
get  much  as  a  waiter  in  this  house  if  I 
didn't  keep  a  sharp  look-out  that  way — 
Miss  Valentine  has  been  rather  shy 
lately ;  but  I  know  for  certain  that  she 
will  be  at  the  masquerade  at  the  King's 
Theatre  to-night."  "  That's  impossible," 
I  thought  J  and  I  said,  *'  Thaes  impos- 
sible, for  its  midnight  now."  "  O,"  said 
Tom,  '*  you'll  not  see  her  before  two  in 
the  morning;  she  never  goes  till  the 
best  time  to  play  a  sure  game — she 
knows  how  to  play  the  sure  game  I 
promise  you,  sir." — She  has  played  one, 

o  4 
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thought  I.  ''  She*d  deceire  the  veiy 
devil,"  said  Tom.  "  Now  will  you. 
believe  me  ?"  aaid  ArthertoD.  *'  O,  I've 
certainly  had  proof  enough,"  said  I,  '*  but 
let's  go  to  the  King  s  Theatre  notwith- 
standing." "  I  will,"  said  he.  '\  if  you'll 
promise  not  to  take  yourself  out  of  my 
keeping,"  "  Very  well/'  I  said,  and 
we  went  directly  to  the  King's  Theatre, 
providing  ourselves  with  dominos  by  the 
way ;  and  he  made  me  put  on  a  parti- 
coloured one,  that  he  might  find  me  out 
if  I  strayed  from  him ;  choosing  himself 
a  similar  one  for  the  same  reason. 

When  we  mixed  with  the  masks,  I 
seemed  to  myself  like  a  prodigal  in  the 
paradise  of  fools.  *'  In  London,"  wrote 
I,  in  my  description,  "  people  meet  to- 
gether in  a  variety  of  foreign,  fimcy,  and 
nondescript  dresses,  with  masks  on; 
play  the  fool,  make  a  great  noise,  get 
intoxicated,  and  act  all  manner  of  non- 
sense, promiscuoMly,  as  the  old  woman 
said;   and  many  of   them    finish    the 
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evening  in  the  watch-house;  for  this 
privilege  they  pay  a  guinea  a  head,  and 
eall  it  a  masquerade — 

^*  Tfacy  manage  these  things  better  in  France.*' 

While  surveying  the  motley  throngs  I 
noted  the  subsequent  specimens  of  wU 
in  moiqueradc. 

*^  What  cheer,  brother,"  said  a  sailor 
to  a  Jew;  **  I  suppose  you're  looking 
out  for  a  will  and  power/'  **  Veil,"  said 
the  Jew,  "  if  youv*e  de  power,  Pve  de 
vill,  and  Til  buy  it."  **  But  do  you  bring 
conscience  aboard  V*  *'  Enough  to  ex- 
change for  your  modesty,  ma  friend." 
*^  Hawl  in  your  jawing  tackle,  or  I'll  give 
you  a  round  dozen."  **  It  vouldn't  be 
worth  ma  vile  to  take  'era ;  I  shouldn't  get 
nothing  by  'em."  '*  Yes,  you'd  get  a  salt 
eel,  for  a  relish."  '*  But  I  don't  relish 
nothing  of  de  kind."  **  That  watch 
donH  go."  "  Yes,  it  goes  all  de  way 
along  m)d  me.*"  ''  I  don't  hear  it  tick." 
*'  No,    it   don't    go    upon   tick."      A 
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Diana  coming  up,  the  Jew  simmI,  ''  How 
much  will  you  take  for  de  half  moon  n- 
top  of  your  forehead,  ma  tear?  you 
shine  like  a  star,  and,  by  your  bow  and 
arrow,  I  suppose  you're  a  shooting  star/' 
"  Why,  Moses,"  said  a  Bond-street  loun- 
ger, **  your  wit's  like  your  beard,  cursed 
taper."  ''  Veil,  ma  friend^  then  at  any 
rate  it  has  point,  and  your  vit's  like  your 
quizzing  glass,  a  very  trifling  specula- 
tion/' An  Aurora  passing,  the  Jew  smd, 
*'  Pless  me,  dat's  de  lady  Tat  peo|de 
mid  bad  consciences  are  glsd  to  see; 
because  she  always  vakes  em  veil  dey  are 
dreaming  of  de  devil ;  and  whom  none  of 
de  fashionble  people  don't  like,  so  go 
to  bed  so  soon  as  she  comes,  dat  dey 
mayn't  have  none  of  her  company/* 
*'  And  pray,''  said  Aurora,  "what  do  you 
do  when  I  come  ?"  ''  I  jiemr  likes  to  be 
rude,  so  I  always  valks  apoudmabus'ness 
dire<^y,  ma'am.''  ''  Armh,  ma'am,"  said 
an  Irish  hayioaker,  '*  I  have  a  great 
regard  for  your  character/'  "  And  so  you 
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shew  it,  ma  friend/'  said  the  Jew,  "  by 
introducing  a  rake  to  the  lady."  '^  Take 
care  how  you  handle  the  rake;"  said 
Paddy,  **  for  if  I  knock  the  teeth  of  it 
down  your  throat,  youll  have  a  nice 
mouthftil  to  chew  the  cud  upon/*  '*  Your 
jokes  don^  bite,  ma  friend,  in  spite  of 
your  teeth. — ^Bless  me,  dere's  a  Boeti 
I  never  don't  like  dem  nonsense  beo- 
ple."*  «  What;*  said  the  bard,  •'  should 
you  know  about  poetry?  you  whose 
ideas  of  teoks  go  no  farther  than  the 
value  of  the  waste  paper.''  *'  Yes,  ma 
friend,  I  buys  all  de  vaste  paper  vatever 
I  can;  I  pought  all  your  vorks  last 
veek.'*    The  poet  replied 

**  Thy  wit,  vamped  up  and  -coDtraband, 
Is  Ukethy  ware,  but uamA^hand.^ 

''  Yell,  ma  friend,  you  make  no  hand  of 
it  at  all,"^  said  the  Jew.  "  Moses,  your 
interest,'**  said  a  Parliament  candidate, 
"  Your  prinshipal  ?"'  said  Moses.  The 
candidate,  "  Pubfic  spirit" — '^  Datshpi- 
riVs  not  very  shtrong^'*  replied  Moses. 
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"  Give  me  your  vote."  "  I  never  gives, 
I  only  sells,"  said  Moses.  **  What's 
year  price  ?"  said  the  candidate*  *'  As 
much  as  it's  worth  selling  my  conscience 
for,"  said  Moses.  "  I  hope  you  don't 
measure  your  conscience  by  yourbeaxd,*' 
said  the  candidate.  ''  Ma  friend,  dat 
joke's  thead-bare,  and  vont  turn ;  and, 
if  your  politics  are  no  beUer  den  your 
puns,  you'll  prove  a  mere  parliament 
cake^  and  dat's/o/  enough.".  . 

The  blind  beggar  of  Bethnal-green  and 
his  daughter  approached ;  and  the 
daughter  begged  of  the  Jew — *'  So 
shave  me,"  said  the  Jew,  "  if  you  go  on 
begging  and  shtealing  in  de  munner  you 
do,  ma  tear,  dare  11  be  no  valking  de 
shtreets  for  you."—**  You  wouldn't  re- 
fuse charity  to  the  blind?"  said  the 
girl,  ''you  call  that  stolen  which*  is 
gained  by  entreaty."  — ".  Your  worsh 
den  de  robbers  on  top  of  de  highway, 
ma  tear;  dey  only  present. a  pistol  to 
your  head^   and,  perhaps,   nothing  in 
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it;  but  you  presents  your  eyes  at  our 
hearts,  and  rob  us  of  dem  and  our  purses 
together — your  father,  ma  tear,  is  only 
a  blind  to  yoii,  to  carry  on  your  vicked 
practishes."— *'  Don't  mock  the  blind/' 
said  the  old  man. — ••  Its  fery  convenient 
not  to  see  sometimes/'  ssid  the  Jew, 

**  because  den  weVe  an  apology  for 
tripping ;  and  yen  I  sees  a  mole  abroad 
I  always  tinks  of  a  trap  ;"  and  he  turned 
away.  I  thought  there  was  something 
more  meant  than  said  by  his  tone,  and 
followed  him, — "  Do  you  know  that 
beggar  and  his  daughter,  friend  Moses?" 
said  I, — **  I  don't  know  nobody,  ma 
friend ;  but  dey  make  no  blind  bargain 
never ;  dey  are  veil  known  here — ^all's 
not  gould  dat  glitters,  any  more  den 
tild  violtts  are  garden,  sntm-drops  ;  if  you 
meet  mid  'em,  shut  your  eyes,  for  pretty 
a  blind  as  beauty  may  be,  it  is  but  a 
blind  at  last;  all  I  .say  is,  take  care  of 
your  pockets/'  The  stress  he  laid  upon 
tioleU  struck  me  ;  it  was  not  odd,  after 
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what  ArthertoQ  and  the  waiter  had  told 
me  of  Violctta's  notoriety ;  and  pre- 
auming  that  I  had  now  found  Violetta, 
1  was  determined  to  watch  them — ^but 
certainly  the  voice  in  which  the  girl  ad- 
diessed  the  Jew  was  not  that  of  Vio- 
letta— yet,  when  I  came  to  reflect  upon 
her  manner  when  she  cozened  me,  I  saw 
in  it  something  that  proved  me  Nmd ; 
and  now — my  eyes  were  opened — while 
I  was  thus  reflecting,  I  overheard  the 
following:— (a/flwafc)  "That  Jew  knows 
us ;  I  thought  I  disguised  my  voice  suf- 
ficiently.*' (A  moil)  ''  I  would  advise 
you  to  go  for  fear  of  accidents,  after 
what  has  happened  at  home  this  even- 
ing; for  he  has  really  done  the  thing 
very  handsomely/'  She — "  I  must  see 
his  grace  fiist/'  He—**  Hist!  he's  at 
your  elbow,  I  think,'' — I  turned  round, 
when  I  saw  the  beggar  and  his  daugh- 
ter, and  ArthertoB,  standing  by  them 
(for  I  told  you  that  our  dresses  were 
obvious  to  each   other)  to  whom  she 
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turned  round  and  said — ^'  Will  your 
gmce  bestow  your  charity  on  the  poor 
blind  beggar?''  '*  How  did  yoii  discover 
me?"  said  Artherton,  in  a  feigned 
voice.^ — "  Could  I  be  mistaken  in  your 
grace,  who  knew  your  manner  so  well  ?'' 
**  O,  its  you,  you  little  ro^e,  is  it?"  and, 
seeing  me,  he  made  a  sign  to  me  to  cb^ 
serve,  but  not  to  appear  to  do  so — ^we  had 
settled  our  signals. — Ske  (tn  a  lower 
tone)  "  You  foigot  your  {iromise/'~- 
ArtherUm — ''Not  forgot;  only  deferred 
the  performance."  She  —  '*  Put  that 
ring  on  your  finger,  and  you'll  recollect 
it ;"  and  she  put  a  trifling  ring  on  his 
finger.  Artherton — "  And  Til  put  this 
on  yours,  as  a  pledge  that,  when  these  tuoo 
rings  are  ogam  brought  m  apposition,  justice 
shall  be  done.  But,  as  you  know  it  is 
my  greatest  bUss  to  gase  on  that  face, 
and  as  I  am  obliged  to  jpin  a  party,  and 
can't  go  home  with  you  to-night,  let  me 
be  blessed  with  a  sight  of  it  before  we 
part,  that  my  memory  may  never  once 
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Stray  from  it  till  we  meet  again;"  he 
then  led  her  up  to  a  lamp,  when  she 
unmasked,  and  I  had  a  full  view  of 
the  face  of — ViolHta  Valentine  I  I  stag* 
gered  to  a  seat,  and  she  tripped  away ; 
with  Royer,  I  suppose ;  and  Artherton 
and  I  w6nt  home.  **  Are  you  satisfied  V 
said  he — *'  I  am,"  said  I ;  **  ask  me  no 
more  questions,  but  breakfast  with  me 
in  the  morning/'  He  promised,  and  we 
parted ;  and  in  looking  over  my  pocket- 
book  I  discovered  that,  in  my  flurry, 
when  I  intended  to  give  Violetta  a  one 
hundred  pound  note,  I  had  given  her 
a  500/.,  for  I  had  put  these  two  notes 
in  my  book  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
with  an  intention  to  call  and  leave  them 
at  my  banker's,  but  circumstances  pre- 
vented. I  lay  all  night,  nearly,  rumi- 
,nating  upon  what  I  should  do ;  and  rose, 
after  about  two  hours'  sleep,  at  nine 
oclock. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Artherton  was  punctual — after  break** 
fast  I  commenced  my  narrative ;  and  in- 
formed him  of  every  thing  that  occurred 
previously  to  my  offering  the  promise  of 
marriage;  and  advanced  the  reasons 
which  made  me  conceive  Violetta,  at 
that  time,  innocent 

'*  Really  I  am  astonished,  Marmaduke, 
at  your  credulity  ;*'  said  he,  ^'  why  it  is 
plain  that  it  was  all  acting  throughout : 
in  the  first  place,  her  waylaying  and 
tricking  you  in  the  way  she  did  ought 
to  have  ojiened  your  eyes  to  her  art ;  i 
forwarned  you  that  there  was  as  much 
reason  to  suppose  her  a  wretch  as  an 
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angel;  that  the  eyidence  she  brought 
to  convince  you  was  her  own  and  that 
fellow's,  of  whom  I  told  you  to  beware  ; 
for  the  letter  from  your  father  was 
doubtlessly  an  arrant  forgery.  But, 
excuse  me,  your  romantic  enthusiasm, 
where  you  are  interested,  renders  you 
more  liable  to  deception  than  you  ima- 
gine; however,  you  can  soon  convict 
her  of  falsehood.  There  is  the  ring  she 
gave  me,  and  with  that  which  I  gave  her 
you  are  too  well  acquainted  to  be  mis- 
taken; go  to  her;  shew  her  the  one 
and  challenge  the  other,  accompanied 
by  a  recital  of  the  where,  and  when,  and 
how ;  youll  have  a  few  hysterical  truds 
afiiTMgthf  but  a  fifty  pound  note,  which 
will  be  very  handsome — and,  you  canH 
do  less,  considering  past  tme^ — will  set 
all  right  again,  and  you'll  part  very 
good  friends,  with  a  kind  invitation  to 
call  as  often  as  you  like/'  ''  My  dear 
Artherton,*'  said  I,  "  I  must  tell  you 
all."    "  AU?""  said  he,  "  you  alaitn  roe, 
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O,  I  suppose  you  have  been  fool  enough  to 
give  her  an  lOOl.  already /'—"  I  meant  to 
have  done  that,"  said  I;  "And  didn't?" 
said  he,  "  so  much  the  better/'  "  The 
worse,  you  should  say,"  returned  I ;— - 
''  By  mistake,  I  gave  her  500/."  "  She 
has  certainly  driven  you  mad,"  said  he, — 
500/. ! — whoo~o — o ! — ^I  shall  not  won- 
derif  you  tellmeyou  both  wentto  Doctor  s 
Commons,  got  a  special  license,  and  were 
tacked  together,  like  the  two  halves  of 
a  temporary  habit  to  be  separated  again 
the  first  opportunity."  ''  I  have  given 
her,"  said  I — with  a  groan—"  a  promise 
of  marriage."  "  Written?"  said  he, 
eageriy.  "  Written,  subscribed,  and 
witnessed,"'  said  I.  "  O,  dear!  O,  dear! 
O,  dear!"— he  exclaimed,  in  an  agony ; 
clasping  his  hands,  and  stamping  about 
the  room — "  you  shall  not  go  near  her 
again:  111  go  and  bring  your  friend 
Welford  instantly ;  and,  by  all  that's 
good,  I'll  lock  you  in  here  till  I  come 
back,  unless  you  swear,  (he  put  the 
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Bible  before  me,)  on  this  book  that  you 
will  not  stir  ;  for  this  woman  has  so  be- 
sotted you  that  I  believe  you'd  go  to 
the  deril  for  her ;  or,  rather,  that  if  she 
get  hold  of  you  again  she'll  drag  you 
to  him — 8 wear!"--* I  smiled  bitterly, 
laid  my  hand  on  the  book,  and  said, 
••  Will  that  content  you  V  "  Yes," 
said  he,  and  was  gone  in  an  instant. 
The  clerk  came  up  and  said  ''  Royer 
was  below,  and  wished  to  know  what 
commands  I  had.''  ''  Tell  him  to  wait/' 
said  I,  ''  and  d'ye  mind,  George,  take 
care  he  does  not  leave  the  place ;  do 
not  let  him  discover  that  he  is  watched — 
nay,  have  a  constable  ready  in  case  of 
necessity ;  but  let  nothing  tran^ire  in 
the  office."  The  clerk  left  me,  the  pic- 
ture of  utter  astonishment.  I  now, 
when  too  late,  discovered  the  fool  I  had 
been — wasn't  it  odd,  that  a  man  who 
could  act  so  blindly  as  I  had  done  could 
open  his  eyes  at  all  ? 

O,   what  a  pang  shot   through  my 
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heart !  yet,  if  I  had  acted  indiscreetly, 
my  apology  to  myself  was,  that  I  thought 
her  innocent ;  and  I  loved  her — if  I  had 
loved  her  less  could  I,  after  what  she 
had  suffered  for  me,  by  any  maxim  of 
honourable  prudence,  justify  falsehood, 
to  which  when  a  woman  is  a  victim  the 
consequences  are  infinitely  more  fatal 
than  they  are  to  man.  As  I  sat  musing 
on  the  subject,  I  recollected  a  poor  fe- 
male maniac,  whom  T  had  heard  sing, 
to  a  wild  plaintive  air,  the  following 
ballad  upon 

FALSEHOOD. 

Where  roves  my  love, 

Where  strays  my  love. 
Far,  far  away  from  me  ? 

Ah,  why,  love, 

Thus  fly,  love, 
The  maid  who  mourns  for  thee  ? 

Ah !  boasts  she  cheeks  of  rosier  hue 
Who  draws  thee,  love,  from  me  ? 

And  boasts  she  eyes  of  bonnier  blue 
Than  hers  who  weeps  for  thee  ? 
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A  brighter  bloom  her  cheeks  may  wear, 

A  bomiier  blue  her  eye : 
Her  chedc,  no  streaming  tears  be  there, 

Her  bosom  heave  no  sigh. 

But  wears  she,  love,  a  warmer  heart ; 

And  wears  she  heart  more  true 
Than  her's  which  thy  perfidious  art 

Has  rent,  false  love,  in  two  ? 

• 

And,  have  you  sigh*d,  love,  at  her  feet 
As  once  you  sigh*d  at  mine  ? 
.    And  has  she  heard  such  perjury  sweet 
As  twin'd  my  life  with  thine } 

And  has  the  maid  thy  vows  believ'd, 
And  has  she  them  repaid  ? 

Then^  thou  art  lost,  who  hast  deceiv'd. 
And  lost  that  wretched  maid. 

For  Heaven,  thy  perjury  who  heard. 
Shall  shed  on  thee  no  grace ; 

And  thou  shalt  be  the  wandering  bird 
That  found  no  resting-phice. 

Oy  thou  art  lost,  for  perjured  vow, 

And  she  is  lost  to  peace ; 
And  she  shall  weep  as  I  do  now. 

When  thy  false  ardours  cease. 
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The  rosy  wreath  that  decks  her  hair, 

To  greet  thine  eye  with  grace- 
While  I  a  willow-garland  wear—* 
The  willow  shall  replace. 

Its  mournful  leaves  shall  shade  her  brow  ; 

While  she  shall  watch  for  thee, 

And  vainly  weep,  as  /  do  now ; 

And,  weeping,  sing  with  me, 

* 
Where  roves  my  love. 

Where  strays  my  love, 
Far,  far  away  from  roe  ? 

Ah,  why  love, 

Thus  fly,  love. 
The  maid  whe  mourns  for  thee? 

Welford  returned  with  Artherton,  and 
with  a  face  so  long  that  I  was  inclined, 
notwithstanding  my  misery,  to  laugh- 
it.  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  out 
since  his  illness ;  neither  Artherton  nor 
I  thought  of  his  weak  state ;  nor  him- 
self the  moment  he  knew  what  was  the 
matter.  "  So/'  said  he,  "  you've  done 
a  fine  thing  ?" — ^I  began  stammering  an 
account,  or  an  apology,  or  a  something.-— 
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"  Never  mind  that,"  said  he,  "  we  must 
go  to  work  directly  and  undo  all.  Colonel 
Artherton  has  told  me  every  thing;  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  get  back  the  500/., 
and  break  that  wise  promise  of  yours — 
indeed,  M armaduke,  you  do  some  of  the 
most  silly  things  with  the  best  inten- 
tions of  any  man  I  know.'*  *'  I*m 
down ;"  said  I,  "  sheathe  your  sword." 
"True,  true,"  said  he;  "  where  is  this 
wretched  girl's  address,  and  the  forged 
letter?**  I  gave  him  the  note  iuid  the 
letter  I  received.  **  This  writing,**  said 
he,  "  would  have  deceived  me,  who 
know  your  father's  hand  as  well  as  your- 
self. Royer  has  done  this,  through  the 
opportunity  he  has  had  of  stealing  some 
letter  of  your  father's  from  your  office,  I 
suppose.  The  proper  way  to  proceed 
would  be  to  have  them  both,  with  Mrs. 
Walker,  before  a  magistrate ;  but  as  the 
forgery,  for  the  purposes  of  fraud,  makes 
it  felony,  and  death ;  and  as»  I  presume, 
you  would  never  consent  to  exposing 
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Violetta  to  that  penalty  any  more  than 
myself  we  must  try  what  intimidation  will 
do ;  be  assured  you  will  never  get  back 
the  500/, ;  and  if  she  will  not  deliver  up 
the  promise  of  marriage,  but  brings  her 
action,  you  must  have  recourse  to  the 
fraud,  if  not  the  forgery,  to  defeat  her ; 
though  I  question  if  you  would  consent 
to  the  one  any  more  than  the  other; 
notwithstanding  her  known  character 
will  preserve  you  from  heavy  damages ; 
though  it  will  not  preserve  yours  from  a 
heavy  censure."  "  Violetta  sliall  never 
be  brought  to  the  bar  of  Justice  by  me," 
said  I,  *'  nor  can  I  submit  to  expose 
myself  as  a  fool.**  '*  Well  theUj^'said  he, 
"  we  niust  do  the  best  we  can  ;  and  we 
must  first  contrive  to  secure  this  Royer, 
before  they  can  dream  of  our  discovery." 
"  He's  below  in  the  office,"  said  I,  "  and 
I  have  ordered  him  to  be  watched,  and 
not  suiFered  to  depart."  "  Huzza,"  said 
Artherton,  **  a  symptom  of  returning 
reason.**  "  Have  him  up,"  said  Welford, 

VOL.  III.  H 
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I  rang ;  George  entered.  "  Tell  Royer  I  i 
am  ready  to  receive  him,^  said  I,  *'  bat 
you  and  the  constable  guard  the  passage 
when  he  is  here/*  "  Now  Merry  whisfle,** 
said  Welford,  *'  dont  you  speak  till  I 
give  you  leave/'  Royer  was  sent  up ; 
and  the  moment  his  eyes  met  those  of 
Welford  he  betrayed  evident  emotion. 
Hah,  my  old  friend,**  said  Welford, 
how  are  you  ?  it*s  a  long  time  since 
we  met,  and  you*re  the  very  man  I 
wished  to  see ;  how  fortunate  !**  '*  Me, 
sir/*  said  Royer,  ''  I  am  not  conscious 
of  ever  having  seen  you  before/'  ^  O, 
then  V\\  refresh  your  memory.  Master 
WiUiamson;  the  constable  is  on  the 
stairs,  and  I  shall  ordec  you  into  cus- 
tody for  a  forgery  on  Mr.  Skein ;  as  well 
as  for  foiging  the  hand  of  Mn  Merry- 
whistle's  fitther,  to  cany  on  your  in- 
fernal plots/*  Royer,  finding  himself 
detected,  and  thinking  I  would,for  Vio- 
letta*s  sake,  put  a  stop  to  the  business, 
replied  flippantly—*'  If  it  were  so,  and 
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f        I  even   swung  for  it,   Violetta  must 

swing  with  me/'    *'  To  be  sure  she 

I        must;**  rejoined  Welford^  **  that's  my 

;        meaning ;  and  the  sooner  you  -are  both 

;        disposed  of  the  better  for  the  public.'* 

The  villain  observing  my  passiveness, 

[        and  Welford*s  determined  manner,  his 

f        resolution    forsook    him  at  once;    he 

I        dropped  on  his  knees,  begged  for  mercy ; 

g        and  said,  if  he  were  spared  he  would 

I        confess  all.  **  I  shall  make  no  promise," 

i        said  Welford,  *'  I  shall  judge  by  your 

\        proceedings  how  to  act;  where  is  the 

500/.  note  ?**     "  The  Devil  take  her,"* 

said  he,  (he  was  off  his  g^rd,)  **  she  has 

I         cheated  even  me ;  she  gave  me  but  50/., 

and  said  she  received  but  100/. ;  which 

I  thought  as  much  as  any  gentleman 

possibly  could  give :  however  thafs  out, 

and  I*ll  be  plain :  if  I  be  protected,  I 

will  render  Mr.  Merrywhistle  a  service 

no  other  can  render  him ;  but,  if  not, 

my  secret  shall  die  with  me.**     "  I 

will  not  promise  any  thing  f  repeated 
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Welford,  "  so,  Artherton,  call  in  the 
constable,  and  we*ll  go  off  to  the  jus- 
tice.* Artherton  moved  towards  the 
door,  and  the  rascal's  confidence  gare 
way,  he  cried,  "  No !  no !  sir — ^I  will 
tell  all."  "  Merrywhistle,"  said  Wei- 
ford,  "question  him  about  the  trickg."* 
"  Pray,**  said  I,  "  who  and  what  is 
Mrs.  Walker?"  "  I  played  that  part," 
said  he,  smiling,  *'the  rest  that  I  did 
you  know  already ;  and  you  know  too 
that  I  saved  your  life  from  the  foot- 
pad,"— and  he  looked  earnestly  at  me. 
•*  Never  mind  that,"  said  Welfoid,  "  he 
saved  yours  in  return;  we  shall  con- 
sider that,  perhaps,  when  we  sum  up 
the  evidence ;  go  on*" — nodding  to  me. 
"  Who,"  said  I,  "  forged  those  letters 
from  my  father  r  He  was  silent— 
*'  I  understand,^*  said  Welford,  ^*  you 
need  not  press  that  question;  I  see 
he  knows  what  he  is  about,  (making 
a  note  in  his  book.)  Marmaduke, 
write  a  note  to  Violotta,  and  tell  her 
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you  wish  to  see  her  immediatelf ;  tell 
her  to  use  some  disguise,  such  as  a 
large  bonnet,  or  a  long  veil ;  and  send 
your  confidential  clerk,  that  he  may 
note  what  he  sees;  and  TU  instruct 
him,  that  he  may  know  how  to  act  in 
case  there  be  any  hesitation  about  her 
coming/'  I  wrote  the  note,  Welford  car* 
ried  it  out  to  George  himself,  and  soon 
returned* — *'  Pray  where  is  Sir  Lionel 
Lorel,  now  T  said  I.  **  I  dont  know/' 
said  Royer.  *'  Where  is  old  Valen- 
tine?" *'  I  don't  know."  "  Repeat/' 
said  .Welford,  <'  the  circumstance  of 
Violetta's  escape  from  Sir  Lionel." 
Royer  repeated  the  story  exactly  as 
before ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  finished, 
George  yCame  back,  and  said  the  lady 
would.be  with  me  in  a  few  minutes. 
"  Now,''  said  Welfoid,  "  that  fellow 
must  be  kept  apart  in  another  room; 
and  the  constable  must  be  with  him,  as 
well  as  one  of  your,  clerks ;  for  I  will  run 
no  risk  of  losing  him." — ^Roy^r  trem* 
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bled  ^xtranely.  Welfiml  said  ^' At  jpre- 
sent  I  only  make  use  of  the  ooastaUe 
to  aecore  you ;  but  he  has  oideis,  if  you 
attempt  an  escape,  to  take  you  into  oaa- 
tody  immediately** — this  reassured  him 
a  littlet  aud  he  was  eouToyed  into  an 
adjoining  room  (there  were  thiee  iqion 
the  floor,)  with  the  constable  and  my 
second  clerk.  George  came  up  to  an- 
nounce y  ioletta*-Welford  said, ''  C<»Diie» 
Artherton,  we  will  listen  fiom  the  next 
roomt'and  pop  in  when  necessary;  (to 
me,)  you  may  tap  for  us  when  you  are 
ready.  You  may  proceed  wlmteyer  wwf 
you  please,  Merrywhisde,  ongf  will*  an- 
swer my  purpose,  and  there's  no  time 
for  instructions**— they  withdrew,  put- 
ting their  chairs  in  their  places,  and  I 
lounged  negligently  on  die  soft.  1^ 
y^iped  at  the  door — ''Come  in,**  said 
I,  and  she  entered,  in  a  doth  ynsfh 
per,  a  laige  bonnet  and  a  deep  blad[ 
▼eil :  she  looked  round  the  room 
entering!   as  if  fearftil  of  a  w 
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being  diere ;  thcD  taking  off  her  boa- 
net  and  veil,  and  discoTeiing  her  &ce — 
which  guilt  ooidd  not  make  look 
otherwise  than  beautifijl^-rivid  her  fipe 
auburn  hair  most  graqefuliy  disposed ; 
and  seating  herself  modesUy  by  .me  on 
the^ofe,  she  said, ''  Violetta  obeys  the 
GOBttaands  xif  her  Marmaduke."  I  cou- 
templated  her.  featurea-r-her  look  of 
resignation  to  my  will ; :  its  soft  languor 
brightened  by.  something  like  the  beam- 
ing.  of  gratitude  for  the  Aonotira^Ze  part 
I  had  acted — ^"Whal  are  they,  my 
lave?*'  she  added.  I  looked  steadfastly 
at  heri  but  was  too  indignaat  to  speaks 
and  at  once  summoned  Welford  and 
Artherton.  At  their  sudden  entrance, 
^e  started  up,  aqd  appeared  confused ; 
but  reoollecting  herself^  said,  courtesy- 
ing  gracefully^  ''Mr,  Welford,  I  pre- 
sume ?  though  it  is  so  lo^g  since  I  saw 
you,  sir,  I  cannat  be  mistaken;  yet, 
indeed,  Mr.  Merrywhistle,  I  was  not 
pr^Muned  tq  be  made  an.eTdubition ;  for 
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though,  I  presume,  from  this  familiar 
surprise,  your  friends  are  acquainted 
with  the  solemn  engagement  between 
us,  delicacy  required  a  little  more 
ceremony  of  introduction — it  is  un- 
kind— embarrassing/* — "  Qh,  madam,** 
said  Welford,  ''don't  be  abashed  so 
soon ;  you  must  summon  your  fortitude ; 
it  won't  desert  you  long,  I  dare  say, 
and  you  will  have  occasion  for  it»  I 
assure  you/*  I  saw  him  .wipe  away  a 
secret,"  deploring  tear.  She  replied  widi 
real,  or  affected,  trepidation,  ''What 
can  this  strange  proceeding  mean, 
gentlemen  ?"  "  Only,"  returned  Arther- 
ton,  "  a  little  delicate  inquiry." 

She  dropped  again  upon  the  sofi^ 
and  looking  at  me  with  a  tenderness 
of  reproach,  which  I  thought,  till  then, 
nothing  but  innocence  cauU  have  as- 
sumed, she  said,  "Cruel  Marmaduke, 
to  what  misery  have  you  reserved  me  ?** 

"  Miss  Violetta  Valentine,'' said  Wel- 
ford, "  shocked  as  I  am  at  the  situation 
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in  which  I  see  you— ^the  unhappy  victim 
of  an  unprincipled  scoundrel,  and  a 
cruel,  selfish  fother*'— "  O,  spare,  spare 
my  father,''  said  she,  "  be  he  what  he 
may,  he  is  still  my  &ther:''— and  she 
.clasped  her  hands  together,-^we  were 
all  oyercome;  so  strong  was  this  ap- 
peal of  filial  duty,  even  from  a  wo- 
man so  degraded.  «  Well,  well," 
continued  Welford,  "1  will  wave  that 
subject,  and  only  say  that,  notwith- 
standing the  shock  it  must  nedbssarily 
give  my  feelings  to  see  a  female,  once 
so  much  respected,  in  so  degraded  a 
situation,  you  are  aware  that  I  must, 
as  the  friend  and  professional  adviser 
of  Mr.  Merrywhistle,  see  justice  done 
to  him.** 

**  Mr.  Welford's  words,"  said  she,  to 
me,  ''  are  as  enigmatical,  sir,  as  your 
conduct :  to  what  further  wretchedness 
am  I  leserved  ?*-h1o— do,  explain  the 
meaning  of  all  this — is  this-—-" 
and  a  burst  of  tears  came.     Welfotd 
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amiled:  I  took  the  hand  oa  whidi  I 
observed  the  ring  Artfaerton  hod  given 
her  the  night  before ;  and»  distinguidnBg 
the  finger  on  whieh  it  was/  I  fdaited 
that  of  mine  on  which  was  the  riflf 
she  gave  Artherton  paialiel  with  it, 
and  ]Nnonooneed»  while  I  fiek  her 
shudder,  "  WJien  these  two  rbigs  wrt 
agam  brought  m  oppoMn^*-—^^' JvmcB 
SHALL  BB  noNB/*  ssid  Arthertim,  inter- 
rupting me,  and  speaking  in  the  same 
voice  he  had  spoken  in  the  m^t 
before.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  him, 
and  said,  (mther  pertly  I  thought,) 
«' Who  an  yoci,  sir?"  «'Who  I  am  at 
present/'  said  he,  *' is  of  no  conse- 
quence; last  night,  I  was  his  Grace 

of ^  with  whose  manner  of  speakiBg 

I  happened  to  be  as  fiuniUar  as  with 
your  connexion  with  hmi;  the  two 
rings  expfaun  the  rest"  Her  confidence 
foiaook  her,  and  she  duted  a  look  of 
foqF^at  Artfaerton  that  made  me  ahttd- 
der,  from  the  rafiection  thai  such  a 
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"^oiiuuai  as  she  had  been  thonld  haare 
beeome  so  verj  a  wreck.  . ''  Well,"  saiid 
iBlm,  ''as  you  hate  made  your  diaco^ 
very,  geiitleinen»  and  I  am  caaghi  in 
my  own  tiap^  &rlher  evasion  would  be 
ridiculous:  much  good  may  your  dis- 
coTery  do  you ;  and  I  question  whether 
Mr.  Merrywhistle,  whom»  aa  I  alwiqrs 
loved»  and  who,  being  tl^  only  man 
I  eoer  loved,  I  still  love,  will  have 
reason  to  thank  you  for  openmg  his 
eyes." 

'*  Heavens  V  cried  Welford,  "  that 
soch  an  angel  should  have  been  so  per- 
verted !*'  *'  Yes,**  said  she, ''  you  can  all 
pity  us  when  we  are  lost;  it  exhibits 
honour  and  feeling,  and  all  that  which 
you,  hypocritically,  make  such  a  fuss 
abont;  but  where  are  that  honour  and 
that  feeling  when  you  are  deceiving  us 
into  ruin,  and  triumphing  in  our  shame  ?" 
-^then  to  mc)  "  You  are,  you  always 
were,  an  exception. to.  your  sex:  and 
you  shall  find  that  Yioletta  has  not 
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parted  with  eveiy  virtue;  gmtitnde 
and  aflfectioii  are  still  left  with  her.** 
**  That's  all  reiy  pretty  ma'am/'  said 
Welfoid,  ''  but  there's  a  certain  500/.« 
we  should  be  obliged  to  you  to  favoor 
us  with  a  sight  oC"  With  audacious 
dignity  she  said,  "  What  my  husband 
has  gtTen  me,  sir,  none  can  demand 
but  himr— he  whose  place  it  is  to  act  the 
part  of  a  man  and  protect  me  from  these 
insults."  **  O,  you  know,"  said  Welford, 
'*he  was  always  an  exception  to  his 
sex — ^but,  husband?  marry,  and  not  ask 
us  to  the  wedding,  Marmaduke  V*  She 
was  so  stung  by  his  bantering,  that  she 
looked  as  if,  had  it  been  in  her  power  to 
throw  a  shower  of  sudden  deaths  at 
him  she  would  have  done  it ;  and  said, 

* 

**  I  shall  not  answer  impertinence ;  let 
him  answer  it  who  by  his  own  act  must 
become  my  natural  guardian,  and  who 
ought  to  know  how  to  chastise  it.'* 
(Welford)  <*  Still  an  exception  to  his 
sex— but  I  think  you  said  became;  then 
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the  deed  is  not  done  yet?''  ''I  have 
his  promise/*  said  she,  '^  the  mere. cere- 
mony only  has  to  pass.'*  *'  But/'  replied 
Welford,  "we  can*t  stand  upon  cere- 
mony now ;  do  me  the  favour  to  let  me 
look  at  the  promise,  as  well  as  the 
500/."  "  Neither,  sir,"  (she  J  "  the  one 
is  my  property,  the  other  my  pro- 
tection; Mr.  Merrywhistle  knows  his 
duty ;  apd  when  called  upon  by  him,  I 
shall  know  mine ;  but  to  the  interroga- 
tories of  others  I  shall  make  no  reply." 
She  caught  up  her  bonnet,  and  was 
going;  when  Welford  placed  himself 
between  her  and  the  door,  and  said, 
''  Excuse  my  want  of  politeness,  but  I 
must  take  upon  myself,  with  eo^  de- 
ference to  Mr.  Merrywhietle^  to  insist 
upon  your  giving  them  up."  "  Do  you 
mean  to  rob,  sir?**  said  she.  "  No, 
only  to  receive  stolen  goods,"  said  he, 
''or  let  the  constable  receive  them." 
She,  with  something  like  alarm,  ''  The 
constable  ?"    (He) ''  Yes,  madam,  he 's 
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mily  in  the  next  lomn;  there  has  heem 
a  trifling  mistake — a  little  matUr   of 
forgery  or  so."     The  blood  movated 
into  her  face.    •*  Don't  be  alamncdr 
said   he,    it's  only  a  UttU  matter    d 
futngmg:'     "Heavens!    what   do   you 
mean?**  returned  she.    "What  I  say/* 
said  he,  "the  letter  you  and  Royer 
forged  in  the  supposed  hand  of  that 
gentleman's  father."  She  was  preparing 
an  evasive  answer  when  he  stopped 
her,    by  continuing,  "You  need  not 
aflfect  any  further  ignorance ;  William* 
son»  alias  Royer,  who  is  in  custody 
in  the  next  room,  has  confessed  all; 
I  love  to  save  ladies  trouble.*'    At  the 
name  of  Williamson,  as  well  as  the 
intelligence  accompanying  it,  she  was 
subdued — but    not    so    dastardly    as 
Royer — **  I  am  in  your  power,  I  sec," 
she  said:   fool  that  I  was,  to  suffer 
the  letter  out  of  my  hand — but  let  me 
xinderstand,— am  I  to  be  set  free,  upon 
giving  up  the  marriage  promise?  or 
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do  you  intend  ta  proceed  fturtiier?-r- 
let  me  kitow  the  worst/*  ^  You  my  no- 
tbing/'  said  Welford, ''  dbout  the  fiOO/.'* 
"  That/'  said  i^e^ ''  is  oat  off  my  posses- 
sion ;  it  was  the  princely  gift  of  ah  ami- 
abU,  but  weak  man;  yet  he  ought  to 
think  the  experience  he  has  purchased 
with  it  6heap  at  any  price ;  if  you  require 
it)  you  must  seek  it  among  a  dozen 
honesty  worthy ^  respectable,  tradesmen; 
who,  while  tiiey  rail  «t  us  poor  wredcs 
of  your  chief  blessing,  and  your  diief 
objects  of  prey,  live  luxuriously  upon 
the  produce  of  our  infamy  by  assist- 
ing us  with  arms  to  turn  agaidst  our 
destroyers/' 

"Keep  the  money/*  s«d  I,  "give 
me  hMk  the  promise/'  ''I  have  not 
yet  heard  toy  fete,"  said  she— •*  but—" 
and  paused  a  moment-^while  we  gased 
in  silence,  and  she  pulled  out  a  pocket- 
book,  (To  me)=— *•  Sir,  your  conduct^  if 
it  were  weak,  was  noble ;  you  did  that. 
few  of  your  boasting  sex  would  do: 
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you  proved  your  love  by  sacrificing 
younelf  to  honour ;  and  taught  me  the 
full  talue  of  a  heart,  which*  but  for  a 
crael  fiither,  and  an  abandoned  villain, 
had  been  mine,  in  a  state  of  virtue 
and    reputation/*  —  A    flood   of  tears 
dioked  her  utterance :  she  continued — 
**  To  convince  you,  I  am  not  so  de- 
graded as  you  suppose,  I  will  lie  at 
your  mercy  for  my  life — ^if,    as   that 
mmfJBg  gentleman  says,  it  be  at.stake — 
if  it  be  not,  I  shall  have  fulfilled  my 
pRNBiise  by  returning  yours,  as  your  hap- 
piness requires  it — ^there  it  is'' — (throw- 
ing it  on  the  table,  aud  I,  eagerly, 
secured  it)*—**  now  you  may  give  me 
the  ibiged  letter,  and  we  part ;  or  de- 
liver me  to  your  officer ;  and  she,  who 
was  a  victim  to  a  man  she  hated,  shall 
finish    her    wretdied    existence    the 
victim  of  the  only  num  she  ever  loved/' 
She  ceased,  and  stood, — ^like  stem,  sul- 
len, majesty;   Welford  and  Arthertm 
exhibitipg,  astonishment  and  poignsot 
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regret,  that  such  a  mind  should  have 
been  driven  so  far  from  the  path  of 
rectitude.  I  held  the  letter  to  her — 
she  seized  it  eagerly,  and  rushed  from 
the  room. 

*'  Good  heavens !"  exclaimed  Welford, 
'*  can  that  possibly  be  Violetta  Va- 
lentine? she  is  past  reclaiming  I  am 
afraid,  or  vre  might  try  to  rescue  her 
from  her  degraded .  state/'  "  I  will  try 
some  means;"  said  I,  ''my  feelings. are 
still  much  interested  for  her ;  for  little 
do  you  know  how  much  I  loved  that 
woman." 

*'  It  was,  as  I  suspected,  no  doubt ;" 
said  Welford,  "  Lovel  ruined  her,  and 
then,  I  suppose,  that  valet  of  his  be- 
came her  paramour  in  preying  upon 
mankind ;  so  short  is  the  step  between 
female  innocence  lost  and  female  in- 
ftuny,  when  once  a  man  leaves  her 
he  has  destroyed  to  poverty,  disgrace, 
and  the  contempt  of  the  world."  (He 
sighed  deeply — ^he .  remembered  Caro- 
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line<) — **  Now,  Artherton/'  continued  he, 
**  we  11  have  Williamson  in ;  the  forgeiy 
being  out  of  our  custody^  we  can  do  no- 
thing with  him ;  and  I  only  keep  the  for- 
gery I  have  in  my  possession  as  a  rod  oTer 

him;  for  I  doubt  bringing  it  home  to 
him ;  as  we  hare  l6t  die  thne  go  by. 
Williamson  cane  in,  expiessing  all 
the  perturbation  of  dreadful  suspense. 
"  Williaolson/'  said  Welford, "  Mr.  Mer- 
rywhisde  has  twice  sared  your  life ;  he 
has  consented  to  let  the  fotgery  be  ex- 
cused ;  and,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  for- 
sake your  vicious  courses,  I  wUl  at  pre- 
sent keep  the  forgery  I  possess  a  secfet ; 
but  I  shall  have  a  watch  upon  you, 
and  if  ever  I  catch  you  at  your  old 
tricks,  take  the  word  of  a  man  who 
never  gives  it  to  break  it,  I  shall  take 
the  opinimis  of  twelve  honest  men  upon 
the  caae,  under  direction  of  the  leuaed 
Judge/*  Williamson  said  to  me, ''  Xkii 
shall  never  be  forgotten,  sir,''  tad, 
bowing  with  strong  pertttrbation»~the 
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pass-word  "  Fru^'*  being  given, — ^he  was 
down  stairs  in  an  instant:  Artherton, 
(looking  through  the  window,)  said, 
•*  There  he  flies  like  a  wild  horse !" — 
^'  He  has  just  escaped  the  halter*^  said 
Welford— they  congratulated  me  on  my 
escape;  and  Artherton  devoted  great 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  to 
diverting  my  chagrin. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


I  RECOMMENDED  Aitherton  to  prose- 
cute his  suit  to  Kathleen  sedulously: 
for,  however  he  might  suppose  O'Rourke 
was  anxious  for  me  to  have  her,  he 
(Artherton)  must  see  that  I  could  not, 
consistently  with  any  principle  of  deli- 
cacy or  honour,  coincide  with  O'Rourke's 
wishes;  independently  of  which,  the 
shock  I  had  just  received  had  deter- 
mined  me  to  think  no  more  of  tender 
tj|ttachments. — Determined — 

**  In  London,  (wraU  I  in  my  descr^ 
tknO  people  are  remarkably  pofiKibe  / — 
every  politician  is  positive  he  is  right; 
and  his  opponent  m  positive  that  the 
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other  is  wrong ;  the  sanguine  are  positive 
their  speculations  will    succeed,    and 
the  cautious  positive  that  he  succeeds 
best  who  never  speculates  at  all.    Every 
sectarist  is  positive  he  alone  is  in  the 
right  road  to  heaven ;  and  every  schis- 
matic that  they  are  all  mistaken.     The 
tradesman  is  positive  nobody  can  pro- 
duce better  articles  than  his;  and  the 
buyer  is  (sometimes)  positive  no  articles 
could  turn  out  worse.     The  borrower 
is  positive   he  can   pay  at    the    time 
proposed;  and  the  lawyer  is  positive 
that,  if  he  don't,  he  can  make  him — can't 
is,  positively,  never  taken  into  the  calcu- 
lation;  and  thus  a  positive  wrU  often 
produces  positive  ruin.     Every  married 
man  is  positive  he  is  master  of  his  own 
hous^e;    while   his   wife   is   (sometimes) 
too    positive    to   be  disobeyed.      The 
lover   is   positive '  his    mistress    is   an 
angel;   and   the   looker  on  is  (oflen) 
positive  that  the  lover  is  a  fOol — and  he 
is  often  right.*' 
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I  was  positive  Violetta  could  never 
become  a  fdkn  angel:  but,  like  all 
positive  fools,  was  mistaken.      I  was 
positive  I  would  never  think  of  love 
more ;  and  I  proved  it — ^by  writing  the 
same  day,  the  subsequent  trifle ;  which, 
though  a  trifle  in  appearance,  was  no 
trifle  in  its  principle — which  proved 
that  my  mind  from  long  expatiation  in 
the    region    of  Locefancy,    could    not 
suddenly  divest  itself  of  a  correspondent 
li(iliil«-4>eware  how  you  contract  habits ; 
^Y  wt"   like   the    poisoned   coat   of 
lli^HK^k^  which  could  not  be  torn  ofl" 
without  flaying  the  wearer.    I  wrote 
of  Emma— who  utaa  Emma  ?  "  Whafs 
in  a  name?"  —  Emma  was  anybody — 
Violetta^-that  is,  the  quondam  Violetta, 
whose    image   floated    in  my  mind— 
"Emma    with    the    golden    hair,'*    I 
wrote— Violetta,    when    I    firet   knew 
her,  had  golden  hair — not  sandy,  reader : 
I  was  still  in  love  with  that  image — and 
I  certainly  addressed  the  trifle  to  it. 
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A  TRIFLE. 

Th£R£*s  a  beaming  in  ihe  sky, 

The  lark  is  awake ; 

Bats  to  ruins  fly, 

Adders  seek  the  brake ; 
The  sunny  ray*s  coming. 

The  grasshopper  sings ; 
And  the  bee  comes  humming 

On  his  trivial  wings. 
Nothing  roves  now  which  can  barm  my  fair ; 
Then,  arise^  pretty  Emma,  with  the  golden  hair.   , 

Thf  rs's  honey  in  the  flower, 

And  health  iu  the  blade  ; 

Fragrance  in  the  bower, 

Freshness  in  the  glade. 
The  modest  rose  blushes. 

Green  veil  peeping  through ; 

And  the  king-cup  gu^cs 

.With  a  balmy  dew. 
Nothings  &c. 

The  butterfly  is  out, 

la  his  painted  dress ; 
.    Coquetting  it  about. 

Could  the  beau  do  less  ? 
The  blossom,  nought  litter 

To-  your  blooni  applies ; 
And  the  dew«drops  glitter 

m 

Like  your  own  bright  eyes. 
Nothing*  &c. 
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Isn't  it  odd? — To  divert  my  mind, 
O'Rourke,  (to  whom  I  told  the  last 
occurrences,  as  well  as  to  Tunzey)  re- 
commended me  to  take  an  excursion  for 
a  few  weeks  into  the  country ;  whidi 
advice  was  strongly  urged  by  Tunzey, 
Welford,  and  Artherton ;  while  Fubbs, 
who  observed  that,  he  knew  my  mind's 
constitution,  and  how  to  manage  me 
better  than  any  of  them,  declared  that 
he  would  turn  over  his  boys  to  the 
usheis,  and  accompany  me ;  otherwise, 
ho  said,  I  should  be  in  the  blue  devils, 
and  which  were  only  conquered  by  stia- 
tagem,  and  he  had  always   tricks  at 
command.     We  set  off,  and  Fubbs  was 
to  determine  our  route,  as  fancy  sug- 
gested to  him,  always  taking  care  to 
let  our  friends  know  where  they  mi^t 
direct  to  us;  for  which  purpose  the  two 
first  post-towns  we  were  to  approach 
were  settled  before  we  started. 

Our  plan  was  to  nuticate — ^walk,  ride, 
or  take  water,  as  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  directed — horseback,    chaise, 
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Stage,  waggon,  or  cart,  were  to  be  pre^ 
ferred  as  circumstance  or  situation  roost 
favoured.  We  were  to  make  observa** 
tions,  and  write  "  a  Tour,*'  or  topogra- 
phical and  picturesque  description  of 
the  places  through  which  we  passed, 
and  philosophical  commentariesthereon. 
I  was  to  take  views,  and  Fubbs  (who 
had  a  knack  that  way)  to  etch  them ; 
and  the  work  was  to  be  printed  at  the 
joint  expense  of  our  circle^  to  present  to 
our  various  friends.  Nothing  was  more 
innocently,  naturally,  and  philosophi- 
cally captivating  than  the  whole  of  our 
plan;  indeed,  too  delightful  to  last — 
it  certainly  did  not.  The  whole  of  my 
views  amounted  to  an  ancient  man- 
sion, one  old  barn,  two  dilapidated  cot- 
tages, a  picturesque — which  always  im- 
plies something  rude^  or  broken,  or  out 
of  the  common  way — stile,  an  old  tree- 
stump,  and  an  ivy-mantled  pig-sty.  But 
these  were  to  be  called  ^'  ruins:" 
and  all  true  connoisseurs  discover  more 
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beauty  in  the  decayed  than  in  the  flou- 
rishing pajrts  of  nature ;  the^latter  being* 
I  suppose,  mUgf  the  btaitiijyl;  the  fanner 
the  wbUmc.'^lm'i  it  odd  ? 

All  our  prepaiation  for  the  Utter-fn» 
part  of  our  "  Tcpograpkicid  Tcur'^  con- 
sisted of  a  few  loose  memofwda^  not 
worth  notaoing;  also  an  attempt  to  prove 
a  Raman  eaimp  had  existed  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood where  we  stopped  the  fiist 
day,  by  Fubbs ;  whose  only  proofe  were* 
his  discoyering,  in  a  place  where  they 
were  digging,  what  he  insisted  was  the 
Roman  fibith ;  though  to  me  it  appeared 
to  be  the  buckle  of  a  cart-harness ;  and 
a  piece  of  earthenware,  which  I,,  with 
dcfsrmcc,  took  to  be  a  piece  of  an  old 
chimaey-pot,  but  which  Fubbs  strenu- 
ously persisted  was  part  of  a  Romsn 
water-pipe,  from  the  peculiarly  fine  gtain 
of  the  pottery;  though,  unfortunslely 
for  his  position,  while  they  were  dig^ 
gingf  up  came  a  laige  portion  of  an 
undoubted  chimney-pot,  into  which  die 


IJ 
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piece  fitted ;  yet  Fubbs,  with  trae  anti- 
quarian zeal,  wrote  his  remarks -upon  the 
subject;  proving  that  antiquarians  may 
be  mistaken  sometimes.  These  and  a 
tale — written  by  Fubbs  you  will  remark 
—upon  Transmigration,  were  all  the  sub- 
jects produced  for  the  work ;  though  what 
transmigration  had  to  do  with  topography 
mig^t  puzzle  you,  did  you  not  know, 
from  experience,  that  if  all  works  con- 
tained nothing  but  what  related  to  their 
subjects,  there  are  few  books  that  would 
not  dwindle  amazingly  in  bulk. 

"  A  topographist,**  said  Fubbs,  "  is  a 
sort  of  road  horse,  who  travels  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  is  seldom  either 
well  kept,  or  well  fed,  for  it ;  and  into 
the  body  of  this  animal,  were  transmi- 
grtUion  true,  the  soul  of  a  topographist 
would  be  most  likely  to  go."  This 
bservation  led  to  a  discourse  upon 
transmigration,  and  that  to  doggerels — 
certainly  not  in  Fubbs's  usual  style, 
after  the  ancieiit&    **  But  why  inltoduct 
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it  here  ?"  because  it  is  part  of  this  nar* 
rative  of  facts ;  and,  because  I  coneeiTe 
it  to  be  no  crime  to  raise  a  smile — ^if  I 
can — ^in  this  dull  part  of  the  narra- 
tive— 

TRANSMIGRATION. 

A   TALE. 

Two  hungry  bomes^  by  a  milly 
A  dyck  and  draktf  just  fit  to  kill, 
Beheldy  and  would  btLyeJUck*d^ti$  true-^ 
But  they  beheld— the  intAisr,  too. 

Bonxes,  'tis  fitting  to  be  shewn. 

The  creed  of  Trtmtndgraiian  own; 

Or,  that  man*8  soul,  at  death,  inhabits 

Some  other  form— perhaps  a  rabbif  s — 

Fated,  as  punishment  for  sins. 

To  many  more  such  ouii  and  ins. 

So  UnsytTM  may,  when  death  assails. 

For  issuing  writs,  become  rtdtmk: 

(A  wriCi  call'd  red  tml^  chance  youVe  heard. 

And,  eke,  that  red  tail  is  a  bird;) 

The  souls  of  slippeiy  rogues  fijl  ecU^ 

And  chancetton  inhabit  seals; 

WiU  bec6me  wagtails  ;  dolts  turn  donkeys^ 

Coquettes  deeajf^duekSf  and  fops  mtmkeysm 
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They  saw  the  miller,  he  saw  them. 
And  gave,  (significant,)  a  hem. 
Which  plainly  said — **  My  prowling  bucks, 
I  see  your  aim — beware  the  ducks.** 

The  bonzes  now,  with  whimp'ring  tone, 
Implofd  he*d  make  the  ducks  their  own. 
"  Give  you  the  ducks  ?"  he  cried,  •'  fine  doltry ! 
To  $cU  I  breed  my  ducks  and  poultry  ! 
Crive  !  marry  troop,  sirs,  on  your  way ; 
I  dine  upon  those  ducks  to^ay." 

The  bonzes,  at  this  declaration, 

Set  up  a  piteous  lamentation; 

And  at  his  feet  they  feli,  imploring— 

Their  words  impeded  by  their  roaring— 

"  O,  kill  not,"  one  exclaimed, "  that  drake ; 

Rather,  in  pity,  my  life  take — 

In  pity  to  a  dutebus  son — 

To  you  what  had  my  father  done  V* 

"  Your  father?"  cried  the  miller,  "  poohl 
What  with  my  drake  has  he  to  do  ? 
I  never  knew  the  man,  you  elf, 
Wise  if  you  knew  him  e'en  yourself: 
Pray,  how  can  you  connexion  make 
Between  your  father  and  my  drake  V 

"  O,  sir,"  the  bonse  "  we  know,  alas! 
Our  souls  axe  doomM  at  death  to  pass 
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loco  mtw  fonB»— fipom  Hcawn  I  gather, 
TW  soul  of  my  beloved  &ther 
Iof«b  Uua  drakc.^— "  Aftd,"  said  the  other, 
**  Ueovea  leUsme,  too,  thatdack*s  my  mother.** 

*■  A  dack  your  modier  ?  what  the  deace  V 
Cnrd  Giist,  **  you've  proTrd  yourself  a  goote. 
Vottf  plea  b  fidse ;  'tis  proved,  hy  goles, 
N«l  dbdb,  but  ooly  gte$ej  have  jovir ; 
B«t  should  their  soub  be  there,  you  noddies, 
Believe  me,  yon  doot  get  their  bofies." 


On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after 
our  departure  firom  London,  an  incident 
occurred,  whidk  put  an  end,  eventually, 
to  our  tour.  We  had  dined  at  a  decent 
public-house,  about  a  mile  from  which 
we  obsenred  a  wood,  and  to  which  at 
nearly  twilight  we  proposed  to  stroll. 
In  this  wood  we  were  attracted  by 
the  cry  of  murder  frequently  repeated. 
««  Here,*'  said  I,  "  Fubbs,  is  a  inight 
errantry  job  ibr  us. 

''  And  heres  something  to  do  the 
job  with/*  said  Fubbs,  catching  up  a 
thick  blanch  which  lay  on  the  gioiuid. 
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and,  disencumbering  it  of  its  ramifi- 
cations, converted  it  into  a  decent  club; 
and  off  he  set  (for  he  was  a  spi« 
rited  little  fellow)  without  stopping  for 
me ;  who  luckily  got  hold  of  another 
branch,  by  jumping  up  to  it ;  my  weight, 
and  jerking,  made  it  giro  way,  and  I 
formed  it  into  a  cudgel  as  I  ran  after 
him ;  but  he  was  out  of  sight,  though  I 
heard  him  halloo ;  and  coming  up  to  the 
spot  whenc6^  his  voice  issued,  I  found 
he  had,  in  his  hurry,  overshot  himself ; 
and,  while  looking  one  way,  and  running 
another,  had  gone  plumb  down  into  a 
large  hole  up  to  his  neck — there  were 
water  and  clay  in  it  nearly  up  to  his 
waist;  and,  as  there  had  been  much 
rain,  the  mouth  of  the  hole  was  so  wet, 
he  could  not  grasp  the  clay  with  suffi* 
cient  firmness,  or  certainty,  to  assist  him 
in  climbing  up;  and,  if  he  had,  the 
sides,  internally,  being  of  the  same  cha* 
racter,  and  not  ftir  apart,  as  fast  as  he  stuck 
his  toes  into  any  part,  and  raised  himself 
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a  little,  down  he  slid  agaia;  and  the 
s^mukmg  that  his  feet  made  in  the  soft 
bottom  threw  up  sudi  a  quantity  of  mud 
and  water,  that  he  was  beplastered  with 
it  all  OTer,  fiabce,  wig»  hat  and  all;  and 
his  feet  were  so  encumbered  with  day, 
by  the  time  I  came  up,  that  he  could 
scarcely  lift  them.  To  avoid  laugh* 
ing  at  him  was  impossible;  he  vowed 
that  he  believed  I  had  sent  scmiebody 
to  that  part  of  the  wood  to  bawl,  and 
then  led  him  that  way,  that  he  might 
fall  into  that  very  hole,  with  which  I 
must  somehow  have  been  acquainted; 
*'  and  now,"  said  he, ''  you  have  broken 
our  contract,  and  tremble  for  4he  conse- 
quences f  and,  in  short,  it  was  as  much 
as  I  could  do  to  convince  him  of  the 
absurdity  of  his  suppositicm ;  however, 
I  held  my  bludgeon  horizontally,  and 
bid  him  grasp  it  tightly,  which  he 
did;  I  pulled,  with  all  my  strength, 
while  he  fixed  his  toes  in  the  sides ; 
and,  when  I  had  drawn  him  about  half 
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length  out,  my  feet,  from  the  wetness 
of  the  grass,  slipped ;  I  fell  down  back- 
wards, losing  my  hold  of  the  blud- 
geon; and  down,  squashy  went  Fubbs 
again  to  the  bottom ;  he  raved  at  me  like 
a  bull,  while,  I  laughed  so,  I  could  hardly 
set  to  at  tugging  again ;  meanwhile  the 
cries  continued,  and  I  said,  **  Fubbs, 
I  must  go,  or  the  man  will  be  killed. 
^  And  so^"  says  he,  **  Fm  to  be  left 
here  to  be  smothered,  to  save  his  life ; 
what's  he  to  me  ?  get  me  out  and  III 
fight  for  him,  and  die  fairly;  but  I  don't 
stomach  your  leaving  me  here  to  save 
his  life,  merely  that  he  may  come  to  my 
burial."  "  I  do  believe,**  said  I,  ^*  you 
tumbled  in  on  purpose,  to  escape  fight- 
ing, after  all  your  bragging.^  This  con- 
versation, reader,  happened  while  I  was 
pulling  and  tugging  as  hard  as  I  could, 
till  at  last  out  he  came;  but  such  a 
mass  of  clay!  his  feet  so  clogged,  that 
the  grass  being  slippery,  down  he  fell 
every  time  he  attempted  to  step ;  till  at 
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last,   in  despair,  he  flopped  down  on 
the  elayey  grass,   fairly  cemented,  as 
it  were,  to  the  ground ;  and  there  was 
1  obliged   to  leave  him,  and  run,  as 
fast  as  one  can  in  a  wood,  with  clay- 
dogged  feet  on  wet  grass,  lest  I  should 
only  be  just  time  to  come  "  in  at  the 
death,**  Fubbs  hallooing  after  me.     I 
reached  the  spot  at  last^  and  saw  a  large 
rough-looking  man,    horsewhipping  a 
gentlemanly  looking  one,  who  lay  on  the 
ground,  but  tOent.    I  bawled  to  the  ag- 
gressor, **  if  he  didn't  desist,  Vdjire;'" 
and  held  my  bludgeon  to  my  shoulder 
likeagun — ^for  it  was  enough  in  thatshape 
to  look  like  one  through  the  trees,  at  twi- 
light— but  desist  he  would  not:  I  got  up 
to  the  place,  and,  giving  a  spring  behind 
him,  I  seized  the  horsewhip— a  "  tumper*" 
it  was,  as  Mungo  says — and,  as  he  was 
nearly  exhausted  and  I  fresh,  I  wrested 
it  from  him  before  I  discovered  it  was 
Kfl/cftfiiie— wasnH  it  odd  ?— "  Valentine/ 
said  I,  **  what  are  you  about ;  committing 
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murder  ?*•— "  I  hope  I  have  killed  the 
scoundrel/'  said  he,  and  he  stopped  an 
instant  to  breathe ;  while  the  man,  who 
was  all  over  clay,  from  rolling  in  the 
path,  lay  as  if  dead ;  his  face  hid  by  his 
arm,  on  which  it  turned;  and  he  was 
drawn  up  in  a  heap,  indicating  how  much 
he  had  been  writhing  with  agony.  ''  Mr. 
Marmaduke,"  said  Valentine,  **  you're 
the  last  peiBon  I  thought  to  see  here ;  but 
there  lies  jfour  enemy,  and  mine,  and  poor, 
poor  Violetta's,  wherever  she  be.** — "  Sir 
Lionel?"  said  I,  with  surprise. — "Yes," 
said  Valentine, "  I've  followed  him  every 
where  since  I  left  London ;  I've  got  him 
at  last;  and,  if  I  hadnH  had  an  accident 
with  my  pistols,  which  made  one  go  off, 
and  hindered  fother  firing — there  they 
lie---he'd  havd  been  a  dead  man ;  but  I 
think  the  horsewhip  has  done  his  busi* 
ness."  I  had  turned  him  over,  and  exa- 
mined him ;  and,  but  fbr  a  very  fiiint 
pulse  indeed,  I  should  have  thought  he 
had  expired.    *•  There's  life  left,"  said 
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K  ''  mad  peihspB  that  luay  save  yoms.' 
^  At«  you  came  up  father  too  soon^'* 
said  he.  By  thb  time  Fubbs  had  made 
his  way  up  to  us,  with  his  biudgeoOy 
and  plKleied  all  over  with  thick  brown 

the  litde  fellow  the  Uttk 
Mae  of  those  lubber  fiends 
it  fes  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  age  to  delight 
ia.  '*  Well,  iriiats  a*foot?"  said  he; 
*'  who's  dead  f*  Sir  Lionel  groaned. 
-  Not  timt  MA,"  said  he,  '*  atany  rate." 

— v^^^^'^i^^*'^  ^"^  leanipg  against  a  tree, 
with  his  free  on  his  aim)  and  is  this 
the  great  hulk  diat  has  put  him  in  that 
ccHidiuoar  Valentiiie,  knowing  the 
Toice^  turned  raund  and  said,  ''  Master 
Pubbs«  if  you  had  been  in  my  place 
you^d  have  doae  the  same;  thafs  Sir 
Lkiael  LoveL**--*'  Well,  it  if  like  him,'' 
$aid  Fahhs;  ^'  but  we  must  do  some- 
thii^  with  him;  for  killii^  a  mm  in 
batde  is  one  thin^  but  to  let  him  die  in 
cold  blood  thioogfa  neglect  is  another; 
cive  the  devil  his  due."— '« He  has  had  it,' 
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sfiid  Valentine— '*  yet— no— and  I  shall  be 
hanged  for  him  at  last." — ''  He  may  have 
his  due  fAen,"  said  Fubbs.  I  was  puzzled 
what  to  do:  I  broke  off  some  great 
branches,  and  tearing  and  cutting  a 
large  silk  handkerchief  into  broad  strips, 
and  cutting  off  the  thong  from  Valentine's 
whip,  by  the  assistance  of  Fubbs  (who 
moved  like  a  bear,  and  looked  like  an- 
other, he  was  so  cloaked  with  clay) 
made  a  kind  of  bier,  or  Ikter,  or  horse, 
or  hand-barrow,  (which  you  please,)  and 
we  laid  Sir  Lionel  upon  it;  when  I 
asked  Valentine  what  he  meant  to  do, 
and  said, ''  You  must  be  accountable  for 
this ;  we  can't  suffer  if  he  dies,  through 
suspicion  of  having  committed  your 
crime,  and  having  no  evidence  to  prove 
the  contrary?  I  must  take  you  with 
us.!' — ''  Don't  be  alarmed  about  my  not 
going,"  said  he,  ''  Til  stand  by  what 
I've  done,  and  take  the  consequence ; 
had  I  been  alone,  I  might  have  left  him 
to  rot  as  he  deserves ;   but  I  am  not 
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nscal  enough  to  pat  yoa  in  pe'l:* 
and  he  took  up  his  pistols,  saying,  "  I 
fell  while  pursuing  him,  or  he*d  been 
dead  long  ago.     Ill  go  with  you,  be 
assured  ;  but  1*11  lend  no  assistance  to 
save  his  life." — "  Well,  then,  we  must," 
said  I.    I  took  up  the  front  of  the 
litter,  and  Fubbs  the  hinder  part ;  and 
on    we    trudged;   Valentine    walking 
sulkily  beside  us«    We  couldn't  go  very 
fast,  for  Fubbs's  feet  were  so  clogged ; 
and,  when  we  had  got  about  half  way 
though  the  wood^  down  went  Fubbs; 
down  went   I;    and    down  went    Sir 
Lionel,  and  with  such  a  jerk  against 
a  tree,  that  it  acted  like  an  electrical 
shock;  for  he  certainly  came  more  to 
himself,  and  groaned  more  strongly :  we 
replaced  him,  and  at  last  got  to  the  inn ; 
luckily  at  daik,  which  prevented  the 
peofde  staring  at  us;  and  I  ordered  the 
landlord  to  get  a  bed  ready  warmed, 
immediately,  and  to  send  the  waiter  for 
the  doctor.  Fubbs  ordered  a  hot  supper » 
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^nd  swallowed  a  large  glass  of  rum,  all 
in  a  breath ;  ordered  hot  water  to  wash 
himself,  and  his  portmanteau  to  be 
brought  into  a  small  room,  where  there 
was  a  fire,  that  he  might  shift  himself, 
leaving  me  to  shift  for  myself  with  Sir 
Lionel— ^for  Valentine,  calling  for  brandy 
and  water,  sat  down  sulkily  by  the 
fire-side :  I,  therefore,  with  the  landlord 
and  a  waiter,  got  the  unhappy  man 
to  bed;  when  the  doctor  coming  in,  I 
told  him  the  circumstances  under  which 
I  found  the  baronet,  and  left  the  doctor 
and  proper  attendants  with  him,  while 
I  went  to  make  myself ''jif  to  be  seen.'* 

"  In  London,*'  (said  I,  &c.)  "  people 
call  dressing  making  themselves  *  Jit.  to 
be  seen^  and  that  means  very  often  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  be  seen,  and  some- 
times not  even  that.  Now,  a  man  who 
shaves  but  once  a  week,  (and  many  do 
no  more,)  is  only  Jit  to  be  seen  on  a 
Sunday;  hardly  fit  about  Wednesday; 
on  Friday  fit  for  a  show;  and  on  Sa- 
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turday  fit  for  any  thing  but  to  be  seen  r 
fit  to  be  seen  with  a  housewife  means  to 
be  clean  and  neat;  with  a  halffashionablc 
to  be  more  ridiculously  dressed  than 
usual ;  and  with  a/W/  fashionable,  to  be 
more  nudified  than  usual,  and  not  fit  to 
be  seen — ^with  some^  to  be  so  stuck  out, 
that,  for  fear  of  being  put  out  of  apple-pie 
order,  every  motion  of  their  bodies  and 
limbs  is  as  mechanical  as  clockwork ; 
they  walk  as  one  imagines  the  figure  of 
Queen  Bess,  in  the  wax-work,  would ; 
and  sit  as  prim  as  a  doll  in  a  toy- 
shop window;  or  a  naughty  girl  in  a 
corner,  who  fears  to  stir  any  one  limb, 
from  the  apprehension  of  a  scolding ; 
and  these  sort  of  folks  are  only  fit  to  be 
seen,  or  fit  to  be  laughed  at ;  though  in 
their  common  Jree  and  easy  clothes  they 
are  fit  for  any  thing  they  choose  to  turn 
their  hands  to.*' 

I  made  myself  fit  to  be  seen,  and  then 
went  up  to  Sir  Lionel,  who  I  found  had 
recovered  from  his  state  of  insensibility; 
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the  doctor  had  done  every  thing  neced- 
sary,  but  could  give  no  exact  opinion  of 
his  case  ;  he  was  to  be  kept  quiet,  and 
he  would  see  him  again  in  the  morning* 
I  returned  down  stairs,  and  found  Fubbs 
fit  to  be  ieeti;  and  upon  the  landlord's 
asking,  me  **  a  full  and  particular  ac* 
count''  of  Sir  L/s  castigation,  Valen* 
tine,  who  overheard  him,  said, ''  it  was 
I,  landlord,  horsewhipped  him ;  and  I 
should  have  killed  him  if  that  gentleman 
hadn't  prevented  me.    It's  Sir  Lionel 
Level,  the  greatest,  scoundrel  in  the 
kingdom ;  he  has  ruined  me  and  mine. 
I  have  hunted  him  all  over  the  conti- 
nent ;  driven  him  here ;  and  here  I  had 
my  revenge ;  though  but  a  slight  one,  it 
was  better  than  none ;  and  I  don't  care 
if  all  the  world  knows  it.     I  shall  stay 
in  your  house  till  I  know  how  things 
turn  out ;  and,  if  he  dies,  here  I  shall 
be  to  answer  for  it ;"  and  then,  calling 
for  a  pipe,  he  received  it,  and  began 
smoking  in  sullen  silence  as  before. 
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As  some  apology  for  Valentine^  I  stepped 
into  the  bar  to  the  hmdlord^  and  told 
him  and  the  landlady  that.  Sir  Lionel 
had  certainly  ruined  the  unhi^[>py  gen- 
tleman in  the  parlour,  who  had  been  a 
most  respectable  gentleman  fanner ;  and 
had  also  mined  his  daughter,  a  nuist 
lovely  girl,  who  was  now  in  London  in 
the  most  abandoned  state  of  infamy; 
for  I  thought  that,  without  some  such 
explanation,  they  would  treat  Valentine 
with  all  the  contumely  possible ;  horse- 
whipping a  baronet  being  a  much  higher 
crime  and  misdemeanour  than  horse* 
whipping  a  ^orroio-knight — (N.B.  There 
are  knights  of  the  Aod— ergo,  knights  of 
the  barrow).  But  really  I  found  the 
landlord  was  something  of  a  gentleman 
fiumer  himself;  and  with  him,  ruin* 
ing  a  gentleman  former  was  the  acm^  of 
baseness ;  and  the  landlady  was  so  en- 
raged about  the  poor  daughter,  that  she 
said,  ''  she  did'nt  think  it  proper  for 
christian  people  to  suffer  sudi  folks  in 
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their  houses ;  they  oaght  to  be  left  to 
die  in  a  ditch."  A  pretty  ckrutum  asser- 
tioD»  thought  I ;  and  I  thought,  too,  she 
might,  in  her  zeal  for  chruHan  charity, 
roll  Sir  Lionel  out  of  bed,  and  tumble  him 
down  stairs,  or  out  of  the  window ;  so  to 
prevent  evil  that  way,  I  was  obliged  to 
soften  the  other  way.  I  said, '  The  gen- 
tleman in  the  parlour  had  imfmidently 
joined  the  baronet  in  sporting  transac- 
tions, and  that  the  daughter  was  almost 
forced  upon  the  baronet,  under  the  hope 
of  her  being  made  Lady  Lovel ;  so  that, 
in  fact,  temptation  was  thrown  in  his 
way.  This  altered  the  case — ^the  land- 
lord felt  it  as  a  man ;  he  was  liable  to 
fall  into  the  trap  of  temptation  as  well  as 
another,  and  did  just  at  that  moment — 
for,  a  man  coming  in  with  some  fowls, 
he  agreed  for  a  ^eoupUy  for  which  he 
paid;  but  the  man  (who  had  several) 
giving  him  three  by  mistake,  he  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation,  took  them  quietly, 
and  reconciled  it  to  his  conscience  from 
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the  hardness  of  the  times,  which  made  it 
necessary  for  every  body  to  *'  catch 
what  they  could ;"  and  it  can't  be  rob- 
bery to  take  what  people  give  you; 
and  if  people  won't  look  to  their  own 
affiurs,  they  can't  expect  you  to  do  it  for 
them — he  felt  the  force  of  this,  and 
pitied  the  baronet,  poor  gentleman !  very 
much ;  while  the  landlady  thought  '*  Ladjf 
Da'ters  no  great  things  at  any  time ;  and 
that  if  young  girls  in  the  middlmer  clastes 
of  life  would  throw  themselves  in  gentle- 
men's ways,  law !  they  were  but  flesh 
and  blood  as  well  as  other  people ;  and 
if  accidents  happened  in  a  casalty  vfRy, 
the  forward  sluts  must  take  the  conse- 
quences: besides  (she  said)  the  man  in 
the  parlour  looked  rather  obstropolaus; 
and  she  supposed  he  was  one  of  them 
'ere  people  who  cared  neither  for  God 
nor  devil."  Now,  I  began  to  think  I 
had  overshot  the  mark  the  other  way, 
and  was  apprehensive  for  Valentine ; 
but  I  soon  found  I  need  not  have  iron- 
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bled  my  head  about  either ;  for,  as  long 
as  mine  host  and  hostess  were  satisfied 
people  could  pay,  whether  they  deserved 
to  die  in  ditches  or  live  in  story,  it  was 
all  one  to  them ;  they  merely  gave  their 
opinions  upon  occasion;  and,  like  the 
opinions  of  many  others,  they  meant  no- 
thing. I,  therefore,  left  off  all  endea* 
TOur  to  soften  down. — (Said  I,  in  my  De- 
scription) ^'  In  London,  people  soften,  or 
soften  down.**  This  is  a  very  .comprehen- 
sive phrase,  and  111  be  more  compre- 
hensive upon  it  by-and-by ;  as  too  much 
digression  at  once  is  generally  oggre^- 
sion. 

Fubbs  and  I  asked  Valentine  to  sup 
with  us;  he  consented,  and,  during 
supper,  I  obtained  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing narrative : 
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*•  When  I  left  the  rules  of  the  Bench/' 
said  he,  **  after  taking  the  benefit  of  the 
Insolvent  Act,  which  was  expected  to 
pass  when  I  went  to  prison, — (the  in- 
solvent act  was  a  difierent  thing  then,  rea- 
der, to  what  if  is  now,  and  only  occurred 
occasionally)  I  sent  to  you  and  Mr.  Wel- 
ford  letters  of  thanks,  which  I  trust  you 
received."  I  nodded  assent.  *^  I  then 
immediately  left  London,  having  sworn 
never  to  rest  till  I  found  my  daughter, 
and  punished  Sir  Lionel.  A  relation, 
with  whom  my  sister,  Mrs.  Wagstaff, 
lived,  and  with  whom  I  had  quarrelled, 
upon  a  representation  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, became  reconciled  to  me,  and 
supplied  me  with  money ;  and,  as  soon 
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ad  possible  after  the  reeeipt  of  it,  I 
reached  Boulogne;  thinking  it  more 
likely  I  should  trace  him  firom  the  spot 
at  which  he  commenced  his  route ;  and 
much  time  I  employed  to  little  purpose ; 
but  I  profited  by  making  observations 
on  the  diflferenoe  between  the  French 
constitution  and  ours»  and  the  effect  it 
had  was  to  bind  me  more  strongly  to 
my  own  country  ;  and  4is,  I  believe,  no 
dispassionate  man  ever  travelled  the  con- 
tinent  without  feeling,  from  experience, 
the  same  way,  I  think  those  who  have 
had  no  such  experience,  and  have, 
therefore,  no  comparison  to  guide  them, 
would  do  well  to  rest  satisfied  upon  the 
suhf  ect,  and  not  quarrel  mth  their  bread 
and  butter.  To  be  sure,  people  in  this 
country,  who  never  go  out  of  it,  can  read 
about  fi^reign  constitutions  in  books; 
but  what's  that  ?  it  isn't  the  real  thing  ; 
let  them  go  among  it  all  as  I  have  done, 
that's  the  way  to  try ;  and  then,  if  they 
don't  eome  back  satisfied  that  we  may  be 
happier  at  home,  if  we  choose  it^-^why 
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they  don't  know  what  a  good  home  is 
when  they  have  got  it  Well,  I  won't 
wadte  your  time,  sir,  with  descriptions 
of  France,  and  failures  in  my  search  after 
Lorel,  but  come  to  the  point  at  once.  I 
wentone  nightto  the  theatrePorf  Sf .  Mar- 
tin,  and  there  I  spied  me  out  my  gentle- 
man ;  watched  him  out,  and  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder.  Says  I,  '  So,  I've 
found  you  at  last,  have  I,  you  d  d 
infernal  scoundrel?*  ^Ohf  said  he; 
and  by  a  sudden  spring  escaped  me, 
through  windings  and  turnings,  which 
he  Icnew  and  I  didn't ;  but  I  had  found 
he  was  at  Paris,  and  determined  to  ferret 
him  out  again ;  but  I  couldn't  get  him 
taken  up  at  Paris  for  a  swindler,  as  I 
could  in  London  by  going  to  Bow-street ; 
for  I  tried  something  that  way,  but  with- 
out eflbct.  Being,  however,  in  com- 
pany with  some  more  Englishmen  one 
day  at  one  of  their  frog-soup  shops,  I 
was  telling  them  (as  I  did  all  English- 
men) my  8t6ry,  in  hopes  that  some  of 
them  m^ht  know  the  famous  Sir  Lionel ; 
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when  one,  luckily,  had  heard  of  him,  and 
told  me  he  had  gone  off  to  Calais.  I 
set  off  within  an  hour  after,  and  was  at 
Calais  as  soon  as  the  French  diligence 
could  carry  me  there — ^by-the-bye,  their 
travelling  i'n't  the  same  sort  of  thing  we 
have  here ;  but  at  Rome,  you  know,  one 
is  obliged  to  do  as  Rome  does — ^When  I 
got  to  Calais,  upon  inquiring,  I  found  he 
was  going  on  board  the  packet  that  night. 
What  sent  him  to  England  I  don't  know, 
but  I  got  on  board  the  packet  too; 
having  ascertained  he  was  there,  kept 
snug  out  of  his  sight,  and,  when  he 
landed  at  Dover,  followed  him  to  the 
inn ;  he  had  ordered  refreshment,  in- 
tending to  go  on  immediately,  and  was 
in  a  room  by  himself ;  so  into  that  room 
I  went:  he  started  when  he  saw  me 
enter;  I  shut  the  door  after  me,  and,, 
presenting  a  pistol,  *  Now,*  said  I, '  tell 
me  where  my  daughter  is,  or  I'll  blow 
you  to  atoms,  you  villain.'  He  could'nt 
come  out  with  any  of  his  ohs  then, 
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and  he  looked  as  white  as  a  dish- 
clout.  '  My  dear  Valentine/  said  he. 
'  Damn  your  dears/  said  I ;  *  answer 
me,  or  you  have  not  another  minute  to 
live;  bat  don't  tell  me  any  of  your 
cursed  lies,  for  you  shall  go  with  me  to 
find  her,  or  I'll  not  part  from  you,  and 
you  o/tre,  you  may  depend  upon  it :  you 
know  I  can  blow  you  every  where,  you 
fiend,  and  I  wonder  how  you  dare  ven- 
ture to  shew  your  face  in  England,  you 
common  swjndler.' 

''  *  Do  sit  down,'  said  he,  *  and  you 
shall  have  all  the  satisfaction  you 
can  desire :  it  has  been  an  unfortunate 
business  altogether.*  *  Where's  my 
daughter?'  thundered  I,*— the  pistol 
still  presented  at  him :  when  the  waiter 
coming  in  suddenly,  and  seeing  my 
attitude,  he  seised  my  arm  to  prevent 
murder ;  and  he  did ;  for  my  rage  was 
so  worked  up,  tiiat  the  moment  I  felt 
my  arm  touched,  fearing  Lionel  should 
escape,  I  snapped  the  pistol,  and  the 
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ball  went  through  a  chimney-glass, 
which  was  shattered  to  pieces,  and 
the  rascal  ran  out  of  the  room ;  while 
the  waiter  struggled  with  me  to  prevent 
my  following  him,  and  the  landlord 
coming  up,  with  two  or  threfe  more 
fellows,  I  was  secured.  I  told  the 
landlord  my  case,  but  he  said  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that;  gave  me  in 
charge  to  a  constable,  and  I  was  con- 
fined till  next  day ;  while  that  scoundrel 
got  away.  I  was  examined  before  a 
justice,  but,  as  Lovel  did  not  appear 
against  me,  I  could  only  be  charged 
with  a  riot  in  the  house;  for  which, 
after  telling  the  justice  all  my  case, 
and  every  body  pitying  me,  the  land- 
lord agreed,  if  I  repaired  the  da- 
mage done,  he  would  not  prosecute. 
To  this  I  consented;  and  went  back 
to  the  inn  with  him ;  and  when  I  had 
paid  him  I  had  but  a  very  little  money 
left ;  though  I  had  lived  very  sparingly 
to   make  it  last  out.     I   gdt  on   the 
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Dover  stage  when  it  started,  and 
reached  London;  where  I  went  about 
to  all  the  haunts  I  knew  he  used  to 
frequent,  to  find  him,  but  I  failed.  I 
staid  in  London  about  a  fortnight:  I 
did  not  call  on  you,  sir,  or  Mr.  Wei- 
ford,  because  I  didn't  want  to  trouble 
you  any  more;  indeed  I  wanted  only 
to  find  my  daughter  and  to  punish  Lovel. 
One  night,  I  thought  I  saw  my  dai^hter; 
for  I  saw  a  face  so  like  her's  that  I 
could  have  sworn  to  it;  but,  no,  no! 
it  couldn't  be  her ;  she  came  out  of  a  bad 
house,  sir ;  and  it  couldn't  be  Violetta — 
however,  I  could  not  get  a  proper  sight 
of  her,  for  she  jumped  into  a  hackney 
coach  with  a  gentleman,  and  they 
were  off  in  a  minute,  while  I  stood 
petrified ;  and  though  I  ran  after  the 
coach,  as  soon  as  I  recovered  enough 
from  my  surprise,  I  couldn't  overtake 
it;  and  then  I  went  back  to  find  the 
house,  and  in  my  way  I  saw  Sir  Lionel, 
as  I  thought,  and  seized  him  instantly 
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by  the  collar — for  I  was  grown  mad — 
but,  bless  you,  I  had  seized  a  strange 
gentleman  by  mistake— one  may  mis- 
take by  lamp-light,  and  so  I  suppose 
I  must  have  been  mistaken  about  my 
poor  girl;  she  never  could  have  lost 
herself  so,  whatever  the  rascal  might 
have  done  with  her.  The  gentleman, 
the  moment  I  seized  him,  gave  me  a 
blow  with  a  stick  that  laid  me  on  the 
pavement;  a  crowd  got  round,  and  they 
took  me  to  Bow-street,  for  nobody 
would  believe  my  tale;  and  they 
charged  me  with  intending  to  rob  the 
gentleman,  which  went  sorely  against 
me.  Luckily  for  me,  or  I  don't  know 
how  I  should  have  come  off  without 
sending  to  you  or  Mr.  Welford,  there 
was  a  gentleman,  an  old  sporting  com- 
panion of  Lovel's  and  mine,  in  the 
office  ;  and,  when  I  gave  my  reason  for 
acting  as  I  did,  he  stepped  forward, 
and  wi»  good  enough  to  tell  the  magis- 
trate,  that  I  was  a  respectable  man, 
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who  had  beca  ruined  by  Lovel,  and 
he  had  heard  that  he  liad  carried  away 
my  daughter  by  forces  and  that  the 
gentleman  I  collared  y/aa  at  firet  sight 
something  like  Sir  Lionel ;  and,  in  the 
light  I  saw  him  by,  that  he  might  have 
been  mistaken ;  so,  as  I  had  demanded  no 
money,  they  believed  me,  and  let  me  go. 
You  may  be  sure  my  blood  boiled  more 
and  more  for  vengeance  after  this.  I 
couldn't  find  out  the  house  I  mentioned, 
then,  for  I  knew  but  little  of  I^ondon, 
and  I  was  too  flurried  to  have  recol- 
lected the  place  if  I  saw  it.  I  sought 
him  every  where,  and  I  always  carried 
my  pistols  with  me ;  determined  to 
shoot  him  before  I  would  again  let  him 
escape  me  wi^out  getting  satisfaction 
about  my  daughter.  I  was  walking  by 
the  Golden  Cross,  Chacing-cross,  the 
other  day,  and  saw  him  get  into  a  stage 
which  comes  to  a  place  about  six  miles 
from  here#  on  the  other  side  yon  wood 
— ^he  didn't  see  me — ^I  jumped  up  on 
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the  roof,  as  light-hearted  as  rage  and 
revenge  can  be ;  and  about  half  a 
mile  toother  side  the  wood  he  got  out, 
ordering  his  portmanteau-  to  be  sent 
to  him  from  the  inn  to  a  pktce  he  told 
them,  but  where  I  didn't  catch,  and  off 
he  went  in  the  direction  of  the  wood.  I 
told  the  coachman  I  would  *light  there, 
too ;  and  keeping  Level  in  my  eye,  I 
walked  slowly  till  the  coach  turned 
into  the  next  road,  that  I  might  not 
be  observed;  then  I  ran  as  fast  as  I 
could,  and  hailed  him  in  the  best  place 
I  could  for  my  purpose, — near  to  where 
you  found  us — I  bawled  to  him;  he 
ran;  and  in  my  rage  I  drew  my  pis- 
tols; when,  just  as  I  was  going  to 
fire,  a  root  or  stone  tripped  me,  and  I 
fell.  The  pistol  which  I  had  in  my 
right  hand  went  off,  and  the  other  flew 
from  my  leff;  hand  into  a  bottom  of 
water.  I  jumped  up  and  seized  it — I 
feared  his  escape — I  snapped  it,  but 
the  lock  was  feulty,  and  the  priming 
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had  got  wet,  so  it  missed  fire;  and 
then  I  ran  with  my  horsewhip,  which 
I  had  kept  under  my  arm ;  and  as  the 
ground  was  too  wet  and  clayey  for  his 
fine  limbs  to  scramble  over  so  fast  as 
mine  could,  which  had  been  used  to 
it,  I  came  up  with  him;  the  horse- 
whipping began,  for  I  had  not  patience 
to  listen  to  a  word  he  said ;  and  if  you 
hadn't  come  up,  I  should  certiunly  have 
killed  him — indeed,  I  suppose  I  have 
as  it  is.  And  now,  sir,  you  know  alL — 
Oh!  Violetta!" 

He  put  his  face  on  the  table  covered 
by  his  hands,  and  groaned  deeply. 
I  advised  him  to  go  to  rest;  assur- 
ing him  I  would  the  next  day  en- 
deavour to  obtain  from  Sir  Lionel  the 
intelligence  that  he  required  about  his 
daughter;  for  I  did  not  think  it  eli- 
gible, at  that  time,  to  corroborate  the 
notion  that  he  had  seen  his  daughter. 
He  had  determined  not  to  go  to  bed 
without  seeing  Level,  and  demanding 
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tke  intdligence  ;  but  I  convinced  him, 
that  neither  the  landlord,  hor  I,  nor 
any  one  else,  would  be  justified  in 
sufiering  him  to  see  Sir  Lionel  till 
he  were  in  a  proper  state;  and  also, 
that  I  should  be  more  likely  to  elicit 
the  real  account  of  the  melancholy 
event  than  he :  so  by  degrees  I  sqflened 
him  doum,  and  he  went  to  bed ;  gloomy 
as  the  reflections  of  revenge,  coupled 
with  those  of  an  accusing  conscience, 
generally  make  a  man. 

In  the  morning,  I  went  up  to  Sir 
Lionel's  chamber  as  early  as  propriety 
would  admit;  found  him  much  reco* 
rered ;  very  able  to  talk ;  and  the  doctor 
had  little  apprehension  of  fever.  He 
told  me  he  understood  that  I  had  been 
his  preserver ;  and  thanked  me,  rather 
feelingly  for  Am,  and  inquired  whether 
Valentine  were  in  the  house:  I  answered 
that  he  was ;  when  he  begged  me,  for 
heaven's  sake,  not  to  suffer  him  to 
come  to  his  room;  for,  '^Sir,"  said  he, 
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''  he  'U  certainly  dish  me.  Indeed,  I  'd 
have  the  fellOw  put  intd  custody,  but 
I  have  done  him  Up«  and  I  don't  want 
to  carry  things  to  extremes;  besides, 
I  don't  want  it  to  be  known  who  I  am, 
and  I  'd  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  Would 
write  a  note  for  me  to  — — ,  (men* 
tioning  the  peiBon  and-piiice  he  had 
ordered  his  portmanteau  to^)  and  tell 
some  of  them  to  come  for  ine,  for  I 
want  to  get  out  of  this  place;  you 
are  a  gentleman,  and  will  no  doubt 
act  like  one."  "  You  could  dcaroely 
expect  me  to  take  any  itetorest  in 
your  concerns,  Sir  Lionel,'*  said  I, 
*'  after  the  irreparable  wrongs  you  have 
done  Violetta  Valentine;  and  Unless 
you  disclose  to  me  what  ^hef  state  is, 
and  where  she  iriay  be  found,  I  won*t 
answer  ht  Valentine'^  not  being  by 
your  bed-side  the  moment  I  quit  it; 
and  if  he  be,  unless  I  can  satisfy  him 
upon  this  subject,  his  pa»ion  is  so 
ungovernable,-  I   wouldn't   ansWer  for 
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the  conaequences."  "Why  he  u  an 
infernal  brute/'  said  he,  ''  but  why  did 
he  foist  the  girl  upon  me?  like  all 
gamesters,  he  has  been  foiled  in  his 
own  tricks,  and  then  he  would  be 
revenged  on  the  dice:— why  did  he 
play  a  game  his  thick  head  was  un- 
equal to  ?"  "  But/'  said  I,  "  if  he  knew 
where  his  daughter  were,  his  vengeance 
would  subside,  and  you  would  be  freed 
from  his  persecutions." — ^Not  that  I 
thought  so ;  but  my  drift  was  to  draw 
the  story  of  Yioletta's  fall  out  of  him. 
*'  I  don't  know  where  she  is,"  said  he ; 
**  I  suppose  my  rascal  of  a  valet  went 
off  with  her,  for  they  gave  me  the  slip 
together,"  *•  Why,"  said  I,  "  did  you 
not  tell  Valentine  this  when  he  met 
you  in  Fmnce ;  or  in  the  wood,  where 
he  horsewhipped  youf'  "  He  wouldn't 
have  believed  me,"  replied  he,  "he's 
such  a  brute ;  and  unless  I  could  have 
told  him  where  she  was  I  should  have 
had  a  bullet  through  my  brains ;  so  I 
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thought  it  wisest  to  give  him  the  slip. 
Indeed  my  coming  to  England  was  a 
foolish  thing ;  but  I  got  so  deep  in  for 
it  in  Paris»  on  the  strength  of  my  large 
estates  here — ^for  I  did  the  thing  hand- 
somely, and  puffed  away  about  'em — 
that  the  French  fellows  were  after  me, 
and  I  took  a  trip  to  Calais ;  and,  being 
so  near  England,  thought  I^d  come  over 
and  recruit  a  bit;  for  IVe  one  good 
thing  here  free  from  mortgage,  and  the 
man  I  sent  for  is  my  agent,  and  the 
only  one  who  knows  where  to  write 
to  me." 

''  Still,  Sir  Lionel,''  said  I,  '*  having 
ruined  the  daughter — "  "  I  ruin  her?" 
replied  he,  *'not  I,  believe  me;  my 
rascal  of  a  valet  and  she  gave  me  the 
slip  together,  I  tell  you;  and,  perhaps, 
its  better  as  it  is."  '*  Upon  my  word. 
Sir  Lionel,*'  rejoined  I,  *^you  speak  of 
the  circumstance  in  so  unfeeling  a 
manner,  and  with  so  little  regard  to 
common  decency,  that  nature  revolts 
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too  much  at  your  manner  to  give  any 
credit  to  your  assertion." 

**  I  can't  help  that/'  said  he,  "  I  know 
no  more  about  her  than  you  do,  and 
have  no  more  to  account  for  her  on  the 
score  of  what  you  call  ruin  than  you 
have."  "Seriously?"  said  I.  "Upon 
my  honour,*'  said  he,  emphatically — 
honour  !  wasn't  it  odd  ? — 

The  information  I  had  received  from 
Lovel  embarrassed  me  extremely;  for 
though  it  corroborated  part  of  Royer's 
narrative,  it  left  me  in  the  dark  as  to 
whom  Violetta  owed  her  degradation: 
I  imagined  that  the  villain  Royer, 
during  the  operation  of  the  soporific 
drug,  had  perpetrated  the  horrid  act 
himself:  and  that  she,  upon  discovering 
her  lost  situation,  as  well  as  from  her 
mind's  being  weakened  by  persecution, 
had  by  degrees,  through  excess  of  mi- 
sery, and  abandoned  by  all,  been  induced 
to  submit  to  be— *a  companion  of  Royer ! 
Horrid  conclusion ! — I  could  get  nothing 
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more  out  of  the  Baronet ;  so,  to  prevent 
murder,  or  some  other  dreadful  efFect 
of  Valentine's  rage,  I  wrote  the  note 
Sir  Lionel  requested;  despatched  it 
by  a  messenger,  and  then  joined  Va- 
lentine in  a  private  room,  where  I  had 
directed  him  to  wait  for  me.  I  told 
him  Sir  Lionel's  story,  Royer*8  relation, 
and  my  oum  folly — all  equally  relating 
to  Violetta — and  I  confirmed  his  first 
notion,  that  it  teas  his  daughter  he  saw 
in  London;  but  aflbrded  him  as  little 
satisfaction  as  to  the  knowledge  of  who 
her  spoiler  was  as  I  possessed  myself. 
He  sat  looking  at  me,  with  what  I  may 
term  the  stupidity  of  wonder,  for  some 
time,  and  then  said — "  Lovel  not  destroy 
her?  Royersare  her?  I  believe  neither ; 
the  rest  I  do,  because  you  say  it — he  was 
her  destroyer" — bursting  out,  ••  and  he 
shall  never  leave  this  house  alive — " 
He  started  up;  I  sprang  to  the  door, 
locked  it,  and  took  out  the  key— 
"Hold,  madman!'*  said  I,  '*will  mur- 
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dering  him  restore  your  daughter's 
honour?"    "No!**  roared  he,  "but  it 

■ 

will  revenge  it;  and  revenge  on  such 
a  wretch  is  noble"  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, I  reasoned  him  into  a  better 
temper  of  mind. 

"And  you  would  have  married  her, 
scandalized    as « she    was?"    said    he. 
"  Fool!  fool  that  I  was!"  and  he  beat 
his  forehead  with  his  clenched  fiats. — 
"  I  '11  go  to  London,  directly,  and  find 
her,   and  hide  her  dishonour  in  the 
flinty  bosom  of   the   wretched  father 
that  caused  it: — yet  to  let  that  fiend 
who    destroyed    her    escape — O,    Mr. 
Marmaduke,   ^stamping  about  the  room 
M  he  ipokej  you  are  not  a  father — you 
cannot  feel  as  I  do— God  forbid  you 
ever  should !"    While  wc  were  talking, 
I   overheard    the   landlord   conversing 
with  some  men  on  the  stairs;  one  of 
vfrhom  said,   "We  must  have  him"— 
"Have  whom?"  cried  Valentine.     A^ 
Valentine  had  grown  calm,  I  had  un- 
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locked  the  door;  I  jarred  it,  listened, 
and  discovered  that  they  were  bailiffi, 
employed  to  arrest  Sir  Lionel.  I 
stepped  out,  and  said,  **  Sir  Lionel, 
gentlemen,  is  very  ill;  so,  if  the  law 
empower  you  to  force  your  way  into 
his  room,  use  all  the  delicacy  you  can." 
*'  O,  never  fear  that,  sir,"  said  one, 
"  I  haven't  trapped  the  best  of  ^em  so 
often  not  to  know  my  cue;  I  always 
treats  a  gemman  like  one,  if  so  be  as 
how  he  shews  blood  as  a  gemman 
should."  They  proceeded  to  Lovel's 
room.  ''Well,  thank  &te,  he's  safe, 
however,"  said  Valentine ;  *'  and  now 
I  can  go  off  to  town  with  more  ease 
of  mind;  I  shall  know  how  to  get 
at  him;  and  I  haven't  done  with  him 
yet."  I  advised  his  speedy  departure ; 
and,  as  he  had  spoken  of  his  being 
in  possession  of  very  little  money, 
delicately  asked  him  if  I  could  be  of  any 
service  in  that  respect  He  candidly 
owned  a  few  shillings  was  all  he  had. 
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but  he  said  he  would  hare  walked  all 
the  way,  and  begged,  if  he  had  none, 
before  he  would  have  asked  me.  I 
gave  him  a  few  pounds,  and  a  letter 
to  Welford  to  supply  him  with  what 
money  he  thought  would  be  proper — 
in  short,  to  do  for  him  that  which 
his  own  good  heart,  and  rational  head, 
dictated;  placing  the  whole  to  my 
account  Valentine  could  scarcely  arti- 
culate his  thanks,  and  soon  left  the 
house. 

By  this  time  the  person  for  whom 
I  had  sent,  at  Sir  Lionel's  request, 
arrived;  but  the  sum  for  which  the 
Baronet  was  arrested  was  too  great 
for  him  to  procure  bail  for;  and,  as 
the  writ  was  what  is  called  returnable 
that  night,  he  was  removed  in  a  chaise 

to  the  county  jail. 

"  There's  one  of  your  quality  folks," 
said  the  landlord.  •*  In  London,"  (said  I 
in  my  Description,)  "oZfo  in  thecounfry— • 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  people  vnthout 
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rank  appear  to  take  a  singular  pleasure 
in  the  embarrassment  of  those  who  pos- 
sess it — isn't  it  odd  ?  Fm  sorry  for  it ; 
because,  being  proud  of  my  country,  I 
am  concerned,  very  much  concerned, 
whenever  I  discover  among  my  country- 
men any  trait  of  that  despicable  vice 
meanness ;  for  this  spirit,  or  rather  want 
of  spirit,  arises  from  the  envy  which  the 
exaltation  of  others  excites  in  little 
minds,  which  can  look  no  farther  than 
to  appearances.  Gradations  ofjank  are 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  state; 
but  happiness  is  not  dependant  upon 
any  one  of  them :  the  bottom  stair  is  of 
as  much  consequence  as  the  top  one ; 
for  if  there  be  not  a  bottom  one,  a 
second,  a  third,  and  so  on  to  the  top 
one,  how  could  access  be  obtained  to 
a  higher  apartment? — "  Don't  come  over 
me  with  the  pride  of  your  dirty  stairs,*' 
says  Looney  Mactwolter,  in  Colman's 
lau(^able  fitfce  of  the  Review,  **  my 
father  had  a  beautiful  ladder."    But  the 
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ladder  had  steps  or  how  would  he  have 
got  into  the  loft?  Falling  greatness  is 
an  object  of  pleasure  to  none  but  sel* 
fish  minds ;  and  to  such  as,  who,  if  they 
possessed  rank,  would  certainly  dis- 
grace it. 

"  By-the-by,"  said  Fubbs,  '*  that's  a 
modem  failing."  "  Very  ancierU  in  prac- 
tice,*'  said  L 
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CHAP.  IX. 


*•  What  will  you  please  to  have  for 
dinner  to-day,  gentlemen?"  said  the 
landlady.  ''  Shall  we  order  a  dinner  of 
the  aficients,  Fubbs/'  said  I,  "  and  have 
some  Lacedemonian  black  broth  ?*'  *'  No,*' 
said  he,  "  I've  a  modem  stomach,  I'm 
never  classical  out  of  school ;  order  what 
you  like  for  dinner,  and  let  us  go  out 
and  philosophize  while  it  is  getting 
ready."  "  Get  what  you  like,  landlady," 
said  I,  "  we're  not  very  particular — " 
*'  As  long  as  it's  remarkably  nice,  and 
plenty  of  it,"  said  Fubbs ;  ''  and  we'll 
have  the  black  broth  after  dinner,"  said 
I.     ''  In  vino  Veritas,**  said  he,  and  we 
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strolled  away  on  our  ramble.  We  passed 
near  the  Tillage  church ;  the  door  was 
open,  and  we  walked  in.  I  always  ex* 
perience  a  most  tranquillizing  sensation 
on  entering  a  country  church ;  the  sim- 

plicity  of  most  country  churches  diffuses 
over  my  mind  this  feeling  more  than  the 
grandeur  of  London  churches  does;  and 
while  the  latter  strike  one  with  a  notion 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Deity,  the  former 
invest  one  with  an  affectionate  sense  of 
his  goodness — the  unadorned  and  hum- 
ble style  of  architecture,  with  the  chaste 
and  quiet  taut  ensemble  of  the  interior, 
invite  the  mind  to  repose  without  dis- 
quieting itself  with  vain  fears  on  that 
awful  Being,  who,  although  the ''  fulness 
of  majesty,*' sanctifies  with  his  beneficent 
presence  the  rustic  receptacle  of  his 
undistinguished  worshippers,  and  ac- 
cepts it  as  the  bouse  of  Ood,  where  he  is 
pleased  to  dwell,  equally  with  the  most 
splendid  and  magnificent  temple  that 
'  the  most  exalted  science  can  erect,  aided 
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by  the  uncircumscribed  offerings  of  kings 
and  states.  "  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  will 
I  be  in  the  midst,"  said  our  God — our 
Saviour !  O,  what  a  different  being  is 
man  from  what  God  made  htm !  With 
what  hauteur  or  indifference,  in  his  ima* 
gined  greatness,  the  son  of  pride,  of 
wealth,  of  power,  looks  down  upon  a 
small  group  of  his  humble  brethren,  wor- 
shipping ;  and  stands  aloof,  as  if  saying 
with  the  Pharisee,  **  I  thank  thee,  Lord, 
I  am  not  as  other  men  are ;"  while  in 
the  midst  of  those  he  looks  down  upon 
is  the  God  he  is  praying  to !  Does  he 
leave  the  church  ^W(t}ie({? 

There  was  a  neat  tablet  in  the  church, 
the  only  decoration  of  its  whitewashed 
walls,  save  the  table  of  commandments, 
the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  a 
small  list  of  benefactions ;  with  here  and 
there  a  text  painted  in  black  letters. 
This  tablet  was  placed  there  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  VioUtta  Valentine — 
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"  Isn't  it  odd?"  said  I  to  Pubbs.  "  Odd 
that  a  woman  should  be  buried/'  said  he, 
''  who,  by  the  date,  died  about  one- 
hundred«and-fifty  years  ago  ?"  "  Pish !" 
said  I — **  No;  but  that  mementos  of 
VJoletta  should  obtrude  themselves  upon 
me  go  where  I  will."  **  We  must  get 
out  of  their  way,"  said  he ;  and,  taking 
my  arm,  he  led  me  out  of  the  church, 
and  proposed  that  we  should  copy  for 
our  tour  some  of  the  whimsical  epi- 
taphs, with  which  church-yards  abound ; 
where,  notwithstanding, 

"  Many  an  holy  text  around  she  strews, 
To  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die," 

certainly,  there  are  no  places  into  which 
more  glaring  incongruities  enter  than 
into  church-yards,  for 

Many  a  helUnaiCs  verse  around  he  strews. 
To  teach  the  scom^truck  moralist  to  laugh. 

By  he,  I  mean  not  the  mwe,  but  the 
mason  who  cuts  such  memorials.     It  is 
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really  imperative  upon  the  guardians  of 
the  church,  if  they  have  the  power,  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  burlesque  of  all  that  is 
serious  and  solemn.  In  this  church-yard 
I  found  the  following: 

Here  lays  my  Parents  wko  did  die^ 

Kind  Reader^  drop  a  Tear; 
This  Tombstone  to  their  memory    {^^^1^^^, 

I  rais*d  uho  now  lays  here, 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  John  Wimple^  who  died,  &c. 

Also  to  the  Memory  oiMary  his  Wife^  who  died,  &c. 

Likewise  to  the  Memory  of  John  Wimple , 

their  only  Son ; 

Except  two  Daughters,  Mary^  who  died,  &c.  and 

Jane,  who  died,  &c. ;  and  all  lajf  buried  here. 

To  whose  Remains  the  aforesaid  John  Wimple  hath 

erected  this  Stone. 

Isn't  it  odd? 

Now,  reader,  have  you  not  seen  grave 
burlesques  equal  to  this  in  many  church- 
yards ?  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  absurd 
nature  of  its  composition,  this  epitaph 
tells  a  most  pathetic  tale  of  filial  love 
and  mortality.  A  son  tells  you  he 
erected  this  stone  to  the  memory  of  both 
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his  parents,  and  thus,  without  a  piteous 
parade,  tells  you  he  is  an  orphan ;  and 
concludes  with  the  same  awful  intima- 
tion you  so  frequently  meet  with  when 
reading  the  patriarchal  genealogiejs — 
"  and  he  died'' — reading  which  is  said  to 
have  given  one  of  Elizabeth's  prime  niiinis- 
ters  the  first  serious  thoughts  of  trans- 
ferring his  mind  irom  the  business  of 
time  to  that  of  eternity.  '  But  the  stone- 
graver  tells  you  more,  (though  in  Te- 
rence's manner,)  that  there  were  more  of 
the  'family,  and  that  they  also— died — 
but  if  the  son  had  not  previously  told 
you  that  he  erected  the  monument,  you 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he 
or  the  father  raised  it ;  and  you  are  still 
at  a  loss,  notwithstanding  the  discrimina- 
tite  information  of  both,  whether  the 
son  erected  it  before  or  after  his  own 
death,  or  those  of  his  sisters,  who  lived 
some  years  after  him.  The  only  way 
we  can  reconcile  it  is,  to  suppose  that 
the  son  left  it  in  his  will  that  a  stone 
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should  be  put  over  the  fiunily  grare, 
when  aU  were  gone  to  where  *'  the  weary 
are  at  rest"  Now,  the  epitaph,  had  it 
been  put  into  proper  yerse,  would  haye 
affected  the  reader,  if  he  thought  at 
all — ^but  as  it  is,  rimm  teneaHs,  amici  ? 

I  haye  understood  there  is  ah  autho* 
rity  vested  in  the  rector  or  vicar  to 
reject  all  improper  epitaphs ;  why  then 
is  it  not  exercised  ?  Why  is  such  non- 
sense, and  sometimes  impiety,  admitted, 
as  our  eyes  are  shocked  with,  qflen? 
Death  is  not  to  be  sported  with.  Epi- 
taphs should  either  inspire  us  with  holy 
hope,  humility,  or  resignation ;  warn  us 
by  instance,  and  teach  us  by  example ; 
or  they  are  vamtUs. 

While  Fubbs  was  copying  the  inscrip- 
tions, I  fell  into  conversation  with  the 
sexton,  (a  simple,  but  intelligent,  old 
man,)  relative  to  the  tablet  I  had  seen— 
for  any  thing  that  glanced  at  Yioletta, 
somehow,  still  hung  ''  about  the  necic 
of  my  heart'' — ^he  told  me  that  a  family 
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of  note  of  that  name  lived  in  the 
parish  formerly;  and  that  there  was  a 
very  old-fashioned  house,  much  decayed, 
half  a  mile  from  the  church,  which  still 
bore  the  name  of  Valentine  Hall;  but 
none  of  the  name  lived  there,  nor  had 
in  his  memory.  Now,  I  felt  a  great  in- 
clination to  see  this  Valentine  Hall; 
and  determined,  after  dinner,  to  stroll 
there*  but  not  to  make  Fubbs  acquainted 
with  my  reason,  that  he  might  not  divert 
me  firom  my  design;  so,  having  rewarded 
the  sexton  for  his  information — 

"  In  London,"  (said  I,  &c.)  "  bribes, 
or  remunerations,  or'  grattdties,   are  the 
principal  passports  to  knowledge,  or  en- 
joyment, or  participation — douceurs  being 
as  requisite  as  retaining  fees,  or  fees  of 
office;  only  French  politesse  has  sof- 
tened down  the  term  to  recollections,  or  re- 
mmiscences^*     Having,  therefore,  grati- 
fied the  sexton  by  a  reminiscence,  and 
Fubbs  having  completed  his  collection 
of  grave  memorials,  we  returned  to  the 
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house  to  dinner;  after  which,  Fubbs 
falling  into  a  nap,  as  was  frequently  the 
ancients*  custom  after  dinner,  I  rambled 
to  the  place  described  by  the  sexton,  and 
discovered  the  object  I  sought  It  was 
the  habitable  ruin  of  what  had  been  a 
large  mansion,  covered  with  ivy;  and 
in  a  small  piece  of  front  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  broken  wooden  rails,  I  saw 
leaves,  the  stems  of  which  had  borne,  in 
the  season,  violets  and  primroses;  wasn*t 
it  odd  ?  I  surveyed  them  sorrowfully ; 
and,  with  my  pencil,  wrote  on  the  bar 
of  the  white  railing — 

Poor  primrose  !  though  thy  leaves  be  greeiii 
The  flow'r  is  wilher'd— by  thy  side 

The  violet  bloom'cl ;  and  ye  were  seen 

Like  two  young  lovers,  fondly  wooing : 
Blight  seized  the  violet !  farewell ! 

Her  downfall  was  thine  own  undoing — 
Thy  spirit  withered  when  she  fell. 

To  speak  truth — nor  was  it  odd — the 
sight  of  these  emblems  of  my  first  lo€e. 
and  at  Valentine  Hall,  with  the  refiec- 
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tions  consequent,  excited  such  sensa- 
tions that  I  felt  (if  I  may  apply  the 
phrase),  my  spirit  wither — ^indeed,  the 
result  of  my  unfortunate  attachment  af- 
fected me  too  deeply  to  escape  the 
observation  of  my  friends.  *'  First  lotc 
cannot  dicy*'  cried  I ;  and  left  the  spot, 
deeming  it  unwise  to  tantalize  my  feel- 
ings longer.  On  leaving  the  spot,  I 
proceeded  to  the  post  town  (which  was 
the  one  appointed  by  us  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  first  letters  our  friends 
wrote)  and  received  two  for  myself,  and 
one  for  Fubbs,  to  whom  I  delivered  it 
upon  my  return  to  our  quarters.  The  let- 
ters to  me  were  from  Artherton  and  Royer ; 
the  latter*s  hand  I  had  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing,  but,  my  mind  not 
being  then  in  a  condition  to  dwell  upon 
past  events,  I  put  his  letter  into  my 
poeket  to  read  at  some  future  opportu- 
nity, and  opened  Artherton  s,  which  in- 
formed me  that  ''  he  had,  at  last,  made 
an  impression  on  Kathleen's  heart ;  and 
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hit  declamtion  of  love  had  been  re* 
ceived  by  her  with  more  than  com- 
placency, and  that  OHourke  appeared 
not  only  to  hare  no  objection  to  their 
union,  but  that  the  benevolent  Irishman 
and  himself  were  constant  companions.** 
'*  SinSle  $imiH  gaudet,^  said  I ;  ''an  ac- 
cordancy  of  principle  is  the  source  of 
friendship;  you  are  both  goitrous  souk, 
and  Heaven  reward  yon/' 

'*  Friendship,  here''  (said  I^  in  my  De* 
scription  of  London,)  ''  as  eUewkon^  is 
more  frequently  a  compact  of  tnAsTMl  than 
prinoiple**'^jet  are  there  a  few  select 
souls  sensibly  alive  to  all  the  reciprocal 
s]rmpathies  of  pure  and  disinterested 
friendship.  The  profound  Bacon  says, 
**  There  is  little  friendship  in  the  world, 
and  least  of  all  between  equals,  which 
was  wont  to  be  magnified ;  that  that  is 
is  between  superior  and  inferior,  "vriiose 
fortunes  may  comprehend  one  and  the 
other/'  Hourly  experience  proves  the 
truth  of  this  position.    Perhaps  it  may 
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be  oondidered  a  providential  circum* 
stance;  which,  by  making  affluence  thus 
dependant  upon  necessity  for  a  par- 
ticipation of  a  happiness  human  na- 
ture cannot  conveniently  forego,  gives 
the  latter  an  imperative  claim  upon 
the  former  for  an  amelioration  of  its 
wants ;  indeed,  mutual  dependance  ap- 
petfs  to  be  the  foundation  of  all 
friendship;  and  in  this  light  we  may 
consider  that  species  of  friendship  which 
has  been  observed  to  exist  between 
men  and  irrational  animals ;  as,  for  in* 
stance,  a  man  and  his  dog— that  emblem 
of  fidelity  and  sagacity— *of  which  latter 
trait  a  gentleman,  who  frequently  used 
the  house  we  were  at,  told  us  tkU  even- 
ing a  remarkable  instance,  productive  of 
a  whimsical  consequence. 

A  friend  of  his,  in  a  large  market 
town,  had  a  valuable  Newfoundland 
dog,  which  had  once  preserved  his 
life ;  the  animal,  which  was  called  Ravers 
having  run  a  thorn  into  his  foot  during 
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a  few  days'  absence  of  his  master  from 
home,  the  family  had  taken  no  further 
notice  of  it  than  observing  that  the  dog 
limped ;  and,  by  the  time  his  master  re* 
turned,  the  poor  creature's  leg  as  well  as 
foot  was  in  a  most  inflamed  state,  and 
he  could  not  walk.  Alarmed  at  his 
situation,  his  master  ordered  his  foot- 
man to  carry  him  to  his  surgeon,  who 
extracted  the  thorn,  and  dressed  the 
wound ;  in  a  short  time  Rover  was 
able  to  limp  tolerably  well:  and  the 
master,  knowing  the  dog's  sagacity, 
used  to  turn  him  out  at  the  time  of 
the  morning  he  used  to  be  carried, 
and  the  dog  regularly  went  to  the  sur- 
geon's, scratched  at  the  door  till  ad- 
mitted, and  then  walked  regularly  into 
the  surgery,  where  his  foot  was  dressed 
as  usual,  till  he  was  perfectly  cured ; 
notwithstanding  which,  habit  prompted 
him  to  continue  his  visits  at  the  re- 
gular hour;  when  the  surgeon  used 
good-humouredly  to  take  the  foot    in 
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his  hand,  and  say,  *^  Well,  Rover,  your 
foot  is  well,  you  need  come  no  more.'* 
As  long  as  some  notice  was  taken  of 
the  foot.  Rover  thought  it  was  profes- 
siojial  service,  and  departed  well  sa- 
tisfied; but,  not  understanding  the 
words,  he  continued  his  visits,  for  a 
fortnight.  At  length,  one  morning  the 
surgeon  was  surprised  to  find  he  did 
not  depart  after  the  customary  handling 
the  foot ;  but  that  he  whined,  and 
fidgetted,  making  towards  the  door, 
then  returning  and  stariiig  the  doctor 
in  the  face,  whining  and  wagging  his 
tail ;  till,  finding  he  was  not  imder- 
stood,  he  took  the  doctor's  coat  skirt 
in  his  teeth,  and  endeavoured  to  pull 
him  along.  The  doctor,  concluding 
there  was  some  reason  for  this,  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  door,  against  which 
Rover  scratched ;  the  doctor  opened  it, 
'  and,  lo,  there  stood  another  lame  dog, 
which  Rover  had  brought  with  him, 
and  which  the  servant  had  shut  out» 
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not  considering  him  a  companion  of 
Royer's.  The  good-natured  doctor  took 
the  dog  in,  performed  what  was  neces- 
sary to  his  leg,  and  Rover  and  his  compa- 
nion went  away,  but  returned  regularly 
every  day  at  the  same  hour,  till  the 
strange  dog  was  cured.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  dog  he  had  to  aire ;  for  every 
lame  or  wounded  dog  Rover  became 
acquainted  with,  he  regularly  accom- 
panied to  the  doctor,  who,  from  the 
whimsicality  of  the  thing,  as  well  as 
from  humanity,  cured  them  all ;  and, 
as  gratitude — ^we  must  call  it— «from 
them  all,  attached  them  to  him,  wher- 
ever any  of  them  saw  the  doctor 
they  were  sure  to  follow  him;  some- 
times two,  three,  or  even  six  together; 
and,  as  dogs  generally  run  to  where 
they  see  a  number  of  their  own  spe- 
cies, strange  dogs  joined  them,  till 
at  last  the  doctor  became  so  well 
known  to  all  the  dogs  in  the  town 
that  the  moment  he  shewed  his^  fiice 
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out  of  his  own  door  his  canine  retinue 
began  to  attend  him,  increasing  as  he 
went  along,  till  sometimes  he  had  two 
or  three  dozen  at  a  time ;  and  at  last 
it  became  a  nuisance  to  him,  as  he 
became  an  object  of  public  observation 
and  laughter,  and  he  went  by.  the 
soubriquet  of  Doctor  Dog-star ;  yet,  by 
the  circumstance  making  him  a  constant 
theme  of  conversation,  and  its  origi- 
nating in  proo&  of  his  skill,  it  actually 
increased  his  business,  and  the  Dog*star 
rose  in  his  profession. 

The  next  day,  taking  a  stroll  alone, 
I  again  wandered  towards  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Valentine  Hall,  and  stopped 
to  take  a  sketch  of  a  very  romantic 
scene  which  presented  itself.  It  was 
the  remains  of  a  monastic  ruin,  sur- 
rounded by  luxuriant  shrubbery,  and 
wild  flowers,  with  a  piece  of  water,  over 
which  hung  ''  the  weeping  willow;" 
and  having  selected  an  advantageous 
spot  from  which  to  take  it,  in  emerg- 
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ing  from  a  sort  of  thicket,  I  suddenly 
came  upon  an  object  that  heightened 
the  interest  of  the  scene — an  elegantly 
formed  female,  tastefully  dressed  in 
simple  white,  with  a  shawl,  and  a 
straw  bonnet,  draperied  by  a  veil — 
she  sat  with  her  back  to  me,  and 
held  a  paper  in  her  hand,  which  she 
seemed  intently  surveying ;  and  as  the 
grass  had  prevented  the  echo  of. my 
feet,  I  approached  her  so  closely  that, 
over  her  shoulder,  I  could  read  the 
lines  on  the  paper  distinctly,  and,  to 
my  indescribable  astonishment,  they 
were  a  copy  of  the  very  lines  I  had, 
the  morning  before,  written  upon  the 
railingsof  Valentine  Hall!— wasn'titodd? 
The  lady  moving,  I  glided  behind  the 
bush,  and,  upon  her  rising,  watched  her 
path,  which  appeared  to  be  towards 
the  Hall ;  and  I  dexterously  stole  round 
among  the  windings  of  the  shrubbeiy 
and  ruins,  and  circuitously  came  in 
front  of  her;  determined  to  pass  her 
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and  behold  the  features  of  whoever  it 
might  be  who  a{^eared  to  take  such 
an  interest  in  what  I  had  written. 
When  we  approached  sufficiently  nigh  to 
each  other  for  our  features  to  be. mu- 
tually discovered — ^though  hers  I  could 
not  discern  for  her  veil— she  tottered, 
and  leant  against  a  tree  for  support, 
as  if  she  were  either  suddenly  ill,  or 
strongly  afiected ;  I  ran  to  support  her, 
and  discovered  through  the  veil,  the 

face  of Violetta! — The  sudden  and 

unexpected  sight  confused  me;  and  I 
hurried  from  her,  in  disgust,  without 
speaking,  or  once  looking  behind  me, 
and  hastened  to  Fubbs ;  to  whom  I 
said,  ''We'll  leave  this  place  immedi* 
ately/*  "  After  dinner,"  replied  he, 
coolly — **but  what  has  ruffled  your 
spirits  so  ?" — I  told  him.  "  I  wish  you 
hadn't  seen  her,"  said  he ;  and  he  ap- 
peared chagrined.  Recollecting  Royer's 
letter,  I  had  now  the  curiosity  to  peruse 
it.    After  the  most  animated  professions 
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of  gratitude,  he  declared  that  I  had 
been  grossly  deceived  in  the  person  I 
had  taken  in  London  for  Violetta  Va- 
lentine, whose  name  was  EHzaFox:  and 
that  this  was  the  intelligence  he  had 
promised  me.  I  was  thunder-struck; 
and  could  not  believe  my  eyes :  how- 
ever, I  read  on. — "  Violetta,"  he  said, 
''  was  carried  away  by  Sir  Lionel,  but 
what  became  of  her  he  could  not  tell. 
On  his  (Royer's)  coming  to  town,  after 
absconding  from  his  master,  with  whom 
he  had  a  quarrel  in  a  chaise,  in  which 
they  were  carrying  Violetta  off,  he  met 
Eliza  Fox,  whose  extraordinary  likeness 
to  Violetta  struck  him  with  astonish- 
ment, (she  was  a  bad  character,)  and 
having  by  accident,  discovered  my  re- 
sidence, being  (through  the  informa- 
tion of  Sir  Lionel,  Valentine,  and  the 
servant-maid  who  lived  with  Valentine,) 
in  possession  of  almost  every  circum- 
stance relative  to  the  attachment  be- 
tween me  and  Violetta,  (who  he  sup- 
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posed  was  gone  to  France,)  he  fabri- 
cated, in  conjunction  with  Eliza,  the 
stratagem  already  detailed,  to  make  a 
property  of  me.     He  took  care,  before 
they  commenced  operations,  that  Eliza 
should  several  times  see  me  and  Wei- 
ford  that  she  might  be   perfectly  in 
possession  of  our  features  before  any 
meeting  took  place  between  us;  and 
with  what  he  was  ignorant  of,  (relative 
to  my  connexions  and  other  circum- 
stances,) by  address  and  perseverance, 
he  fully  informed  himself.     The  cir- 
cumstance of   my  preserving  his  life 
favoured  his  scheme,  by  procuring  him 
an  introduction  to  me ;  and  the  reason 
he  confessed  to  me  that  he  had  been  Sir 
Lionel's  servant  was  this, — ^he  conceived, 
from  the  account  Sir  Lionel  had  given 
of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call    my 
**  romantic  stupidity,''  in  regard  to  Vio- 
letta,  that  I  should  be  very  eager  to  know 
marc  of  him,  to  obtain  some  intelligence 
about  her ;  and  from  a  conversation  be- 
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tween  Valentine  and  Sir  Lionel,  be 
had  learned  the  circumstances  relative 
to  the  primrose-bank,  and  the  violets ; 
and  through  Valentine's  maid,  (who 
had  overheard  Violetta  telling  it  to 
the  hiJlisekeeper,  who  was  in  her  con- 
fidence,) the  fact  of  the  purse,  seal, 
and  locket  having  been  presents  from 
Violetta,  He  accounted  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  tune  we  danced  to  through 
his  having  been  with  Sir  Lionel  at 
the  village  where  my  father  lived,  on 
the  very  night  when  I  danced  with 
Violetta;  and  as  she  and  I  were  subjects 
of  general  conversation,  one  of  the 
servants  had  remarked  how  well  we  had 
danced  in  one  of  the  dances,  and  the 
tune  to  which  we  had  danced^  in  order 
to  specify  which  dance  he  meant. 
Royer  afterwards  recollected  this,  and 
converted  the  knowledge  of  it  to  a 
furtherance  of  his  design.  The  letter 
from  my  father  he  had  been  enabled 
to  forge    through   the   mean  Welford 
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suspected ;  and  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  post-mark  of  the  place  where 
my  father  liyed  he  fabricated,  that 
also. — He. said,  likewise,  that  Fox  went 
in  public  by  her  assumed  as.  well  as  her 
own  name,  as  suited  her  convenience. 

''What  am  I  to  think  of  this  letter?'' 
said  I  to  Fubbs,  throwing  it  to  him  :— 
he  read  it,  and  replied,  ''It  appears  to 
me  to  be  worthy  .much  attention/' 
f  Nonsense,"  rejoined  I,  "do  you  not 
see  through  the  thing?  this  woman, 
depending  upon  her  art,  has  followed 
me  down;  and  he  has  written  this 
incredible  account  to  second  her  arts, 
and  facilitate  some  new  stmtagem.  He 
is  too  minute  in  his  explanations  for 
truth;  and,  beyond  that,  is  it  possible 
that,  if  there  were  a  woman  like  Violetta 
she  could  bear  such  a  resemblance  to  her 
as  to  deceive  me?"  "The  thing  is 
possible,"  said  he :  "I  remember  read- 
ing  a  fact  upon  record  which  occurred 
in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Artigues,  in 
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upper  Languedoc,  in  point: — ^a  &nner 
named  Martin  ChierrCf  who  was  married 
and  had  one  son,  on  account  of  a 
quarrel  with  his  father-in-law,  left  his 
wife  and  family  suddenly,  and  was 
not  heard  of  for  two  or  three  years. 
He  returned  as  unexpectedly  as  he 
went,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  wife  and 
their  relations,  and  every  thing  went 
on  comfortably  for  three  years  longer, 
when  a  stranger  coming  to  the  Tillage, 
and  being  in  eompany  with  the  wife's 
uncle,  hearing  the  name  of  MBorim 
Quern  mentioned,  said  that,  a  few 
months  before,  he  had  been  in  company 
with  a  soldier  of  that  name,  who  had 
told  him  he  had  a  wife  and  child  in 
Languedoc;  that  he  left  his  family  in 
a  pet,  but  comfortably  provided  for,  and 
that,  when  he  could  get  his  discharge, 
he  should  return ;  also  that  he  had  lost 
a  leg  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin. 

*'  This  created  a  strange  alarm,  as 
Martinis  wife  with  all  his  &mily  were 
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completely  deceired ;  and  the  wife  was 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  prosecute 
the  impostor,  so  convinced  was  she  of  his 
identity;  besides  she  had  borne  three 
dbildren  to  him.  Howeyer,  prosecuted 
he  was — its  a  long  story,  so  I  shall  cut 
it  shorty  and  omit  his  examination  before 
the  criminal  judge  of  Rieux,  who  even- 
tually condemned  him^  though  Martin's 
four  sisters  swore  he  was  their  brother, 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  swore  to 
his  identity — and  he  answered  every 
question  put  to  him  relative  to  family 
drcumstances,  names,  places,  dates,  and 
incidents,  connected  with  the  affiiirs  of 
Martin  Guerre,  in  an  unembarrassed  and 
succinct  manner;  and  very  rationally 
accounted  for  the  time  he  had  been 
absent  He  i^pealed  to  the  Parliament 
of  Toulouse ;  for,  he  said,  the  whole 
was  a  scheme  of  the  uncle's,  to  put  him 
out  of  the  way,  to  get  his  property  into 
his  possession. 

**  The  Parliament  sent  at  once  to  the 
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province  where  the  real  Martin  Querrc 
was  said  to  be,  and  on  the  day  of  trial, 
the  prisoner  was  confronted  with  the 
wooitn4egged  man:  the  litde  difference 
which  was  in  their  features  and  appear- 
ancc  thus  became  evident  to  the  family, 
though  the  impostor,  whose  name  proved 
to  be  Arnold  du  Tilb  (and  who  had  lived 
but  a  few  miles  from  Martin,  though 
.they  were  strangers  to  each  other,  till 
•Arnold  served  two  years  with  him  in 
the  army)  brazeped  it  out,  but  in  vain : 
he  was  condemned  and  executed ;  first 
haoged,  and  then  burned  to  ashes  be- 
fore Martin  Guerre's  house;  acknow- 
ledging the  imposture  before  his  exe- 
cution. 

''  Martin  was  reconciled  to  all  his 
family,  (allowing  for  their  mbconcep- 
tion,)  except  his  wife ;  with  whom  he 
never  would  live;  for  he  said,  'a  wife 
has  ways  of  knowing  her  husband, 
unknown  to  all  the  world.' 

"  Now,  although  I  am  of  Martin's  opi- 
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uion,  in  regard  to  the  impossibility  of  a 
wife  being  mistaken  in  such  a  case,  I 
think  you  might,  after  such  a  prepara- 
tory train  of  deceptions  as  were  prac- 
tised upon  you  to  agitate  your  mind,  mis- 
take one  Violetta  for  another;  as  you  had 
seen  Violetta,  after  leaving  her  when 
she  was  fifteen,  but  once  till,  (as  you  sup- 
posed) that  evening,  when  six  or  seven 
years  had  elapsed,  and  after  she  had 
been  harassed  about,  which  would  pro- 
duce an  alteration ;  and^the  artful  man- 
ner in  which  she  told  her  story  worked 
upon  your  enthusiastic  and  sensitive 
mind,  at  a  moment  when  your  passions 
were  highly  excited,  by  extraordinary 
but  not  unprecedented  art.  You  may 
say  that  Welford,  who  saw  her  next 
day,  would  be  cooler ;  but  he  had  in 
the  same  space  of  time,  seen  her  but 
once;  and,  then,  he  was  not  in  love 
with  her;  consequently,  was  as  liable 
to  be  deceived;  nay,  more  so — and, 
indeed,   in   your    usual    ardour    (smil- 
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ing)  you  assisted  to  deceive  yourself; 
and  don't  deceive  yourself  now — read 
that."* — ^He  gave  me  the  letter  I  had 
brought  from  the  post  for  him ;  it  was 
from  O'Rourke — it  recited  that ''  he  had 
made  inquiries,  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
fession Royer  had  made,  and  ascertained 
that  the  person  I  had  taken  for  Violetta 
was  an  impostor;  that  since,  by  acci- 
dent, he  had  discovered  a  clue  to  the 
real  Violetta;  and,  also,  that  she  was 
undoubtedly  innocent;  but  that  he 
should  disclose  nothing  of  it  to  me  till 
he  were  in  possession  of  her  present  re- 
sidence; but  he  desired  Fubbs  to  act 
discretionarily  with  me  about  it,  as  the 
state  of  my  mind  might  require,  and  as 
he  in  his  wisdom  thought  fit." 

I  could  not  discredit  this — and  I  now 
wondered  that,  when  I  saw  Violetta, 
the  improbability  of  the  other's  follow- 
ing me  so  quickly  (when  my  destination 
was  a  secret  to  all  but  our  own  circle) 
did  not  strike  me.    ''  Heavens,"  said  I, 
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''  what  shall  I  do?"  **  Leave  this  place 
immediately,"  replied  Fubbs,  with  a  sar. 
donic  grin.  *'  Never,  till  I  have  satis* 
fied  myself,"  said  I ;  ''  1*11  go  to  Valen- 
tine Hall  instantly,  for  there  she  must 
reside/'  "  No,  no,"  said  he,  "  stay 
where  you  are,  you'll  be  making  bad 
worse;  I'll  go  myself— I  know  where 
it  is ;  the  landlord  mentioned  it  to  me 
mnong  other  places:"  And  off  he  set, 
leaving  me  scarcely  sensible  whether  I 
were  awake  or  in  a  dream.  I  sat  down, 
and  began  a  dozen  long  letters  to  Via- 
letta,  tearing  them  all  when  I  had  nearly 
finished  them,  for  none  were  written  to 
my  satisfaction.  Violetta  still  innocent ! 
and  I  had  treated  her  with  contempt  f 
if  Royer  and  the  other  wretch  had  been 
before  me  I  should  have  torn  them 
piecemeal.  Fubbs  camie  back  sooner 
than  I  expected.  ''  Have  you  seen  her?" 
hastily  demanded  I.  ''  No«"  answered 
he,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment.  (I,) — 
"  Whom  did  you  see?"  "  Mother  Wag- 
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staff,  and   a  plague  to  her/'  said  he, 
'' isn't  U  odd  r    "  Well,  well  !*' said  I, 
"  pray  tell  me  all!"     "Why,  then  I 
will,"  said  he:  "I  went  to  Valentine 
Hall,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  a  girl 
came,  who  asked  what  I  wanted.    I  told 
her  I  wanted  to  speak  to  the  lady  of  the 
house — for  not  knowing  who  she  was, 
nor  whether  Violetta  was  there  or  no, 
I  had  no  other  mode  of  asking  for  her — 
she  went  in,  and  came   out  again  to 
know  my  name  and  business;  I  sent  in 
for  answer,  that  I  did  not  suppose  she 
knew  my  name,  which  was  Fubbs ;  and 
that  my  business  I  could  communicate 
to  no  one  but  herself.     After  staying 
some  time  longer,   kicking  my  heels, 
I   was  asked  in,    and   shewn    into    a 
large  old  oak  pannelled  parlour — fur- 
nished, I  suppose  before  the  ilood,  from 
the  antiquity  of  the  chairs  and  tables — 
and  in  soon  walked,  or  rather  hobbled, 
my  old  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Wagstaif,  sup- 
ported by  a  crutch  stick.    We  recog- 
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nised  each, other  immediately:  'Why, 
Mrs.  Wagstaff/  said  I,  *  who'd  have 
thought  of. meeting  you  here?'  *  And 
who,  my  good  old  neighbour/  said  she, 
'  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here?* 
We  complimented  each  other  upon  our 
looks — of  which  procedure  I  set  the 
example ;  for  I  knew  my  man ;  besides, 
the  dear  creatures  all  love  flattery  till 
ninety-four,   and  as  many  years  after 
as  they  can  listen  to  it.     She  asked  me 
what  I  would  take;  I  said,  *.  nothing 
yet ;  I  came  to  clear  up  a  little  mistake 
that  has  happened.'     '  What  mistake?' 
said  she.     '  Pray,'  says  I,  '  in  the  first 
place,  does  not  Miss  Valentine  live  here?' 
*  No,'  said  she,  *  she  does  not  live  here.* 
'  On  a  visit,  I  presume,'  said  I,     *  Yes, 
she's  gone  on  a  visit  some  miles  off,'  said 
she. — ^That's  odd,  thinks  I.     *  Im sorry 
for  it,'  said  I ;  '  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  her,  I  haven't  seen  her  so  long, 
and  she  was  always  a  favourite  of  mine, 
you  know;   we  should  have  laughed 
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about  her  buining  my  wig,  and  all  the 
little  pranks  she  played  me/    '  Ruhr 
said  she,  very  drily,  and  rather  sarcasti- 
cfedly.    *  However/  said  I,  *  aboat  this 
little  mistake — this  morning  a  certain 
young  firiend  of  ours,  who  at  present 
shall  be  nameless'*—*  HoA/*  said  she 
again,  (raising  her  head  with  a  gentle 
jerk,  and  off  went  her  spectacles,  which 
I  picked  up  with  infinite  alacrity,  and 
began  rubbing  theglassesbright — ^when- 
ever you  want  to  get  gracious  with  an 
old  lady,  take  snuff  with  her,  polish  her 
snuff-box,  and  wipe  her  spectacles,  as 
long  as  you  live — *  this  young  firiend, 
who  isn't  &r  off  (popfing  my  finger  in  her 
box) — this  is  excellent  snuff,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Wagstaff.'    ^  HdhV  said  she  pro- 
vokingly,  (tsdcing  a  larger  pinch  than 
usual,) — well,  sir?' — 'Why,    perhaps 
you  know  ?'    *  0,  I  know  notining,  said 
she.     •  Well,  our  friend'—*  Yourjriend, 
he  may  be,'  said  she.   *  WelU  my  friend, 
then,    this   morning   met — you   know 
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whom.' '  Me?  O,  I  know  nobody  '  said  she. 

*  O,  you  were  always  a  droll  one/  said  I ; 

*  do  you  remember  putting  some  jalap  in 
my  rum  toddy,  hey  ? — ah !  those  were  days, 
mydear  Mrs.  Wagstaif!'  *  Hah!'  said  she. 
She  wouldn't  bite  I  saw.  '  You  won't 
take  a  hint  I  see/  said  I,  '  so  I  must 
be  plain. — Poor  Marmaduke!'  *  Don't 
mention  hm^  said  she»  *  don't  mention  him.* 

*  Well,  but  hear  me  through/  said  I. 

*  ril  hear  nothings*  said  she,  '  that  con- 
cemshim — an  insolent,  dirty, puppy — ah,sir, 
you  may  look— puppy,  I  say.*  *  But  let  me 
explain,"  said  I,  ^  You  needn't  explain 
any  thing*  said  she,  '  Violetta  is  gone 
from  me  since  he  saw  Iter;  she  wants  to 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him,  and  I'll  liace  no- 
thing to  say  about  him  ;  and  so,  sir,  if  you 
cari't  talk  on  any  other  subject,  I  must  wish 
you  a  good  morning;  though  I'm  very  glad 
to  see  you,  and  wish  you'd  take  a  drop  of 
something.'  *  A  drop  of  nothing  till  you 
hear  me,'  said  I.  '  Then,  good  morning, 
nr^  said  she ;  and,  opening  the  door, 
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cried, '  Betty,  let  this  gentleman  cut,'  and 
hobbledinto  the  next  parlour,  shutting  the 
door  after  her.  I  felt  very  much  inclined 
to  stick  a  blanket  pin  which  I  saw  the 
wrong  end  upwards,  in  her  easy  chw; 
but  I  didn't  like  to  hurt  the  old  lass ; 
for  she  meant  well,  as  she  always  did, 
but  never  did  any  thing  the  right  way. 
Betty  opened  the  door,  dropped  me  a 
curtsey,  and  here  I  am — isn't  it  odd?" 

**  Miserable  man  that  I  am,*'  said  I. 
*'  Don't  stand  tragedizing,''  said  he; 
let's  see  what's  to  be  done.*'  "  I'll  go 
myself,"  said  I ;  and  off  I  ran,  without 
looking  before  me,  went  head  over  heels 
into  a  muddy  ditch,  and  in  that  con- 
dition, the  peasants  staring  at  me,  I  ar- 
rived at  the  house,  and  knocked  half  a 
dozen  times  before  Betty  came ;  who, 
when  she  did  come,  stared  at  me  with  all 
her  eyes,  while  she  struggled  with  a 
laugh  that  was  wriggling  about  her 
mouth,  but  which,  pursing  her  lips, 
and  biting  her  cheeks,  prevented.     V  Is 
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Mis.  Wagstaff  at  home?"  hastily  de- 
manded I.  **  No,  sin"  "  Is  any  body 
at  home?"  "  No,  sir."  "  When  will 
anybody  be  at  home  ?"  "  Don't  know, 
sir."  I  slipped  a  crown  into  her  hand — 
she  looked  at  it,  and  then  at  me ;  seemed 
doubtful  whether  she  ought  to  take  it, 
and  very  loath  to  return  it.  ^*  Non- 
sense," said  I,  observing  her  state  of 
incertitude,  "  put  it  in  your  pocket." 
She  did.  "  When  will  they  be  at  home?" 
said  I,  insinuatingly.  ^'  I  ddn't  know, 
indeed,  sir,"  said  she;  *'  but  do  you 
come  from  the  gentleman  who  was  here 
a  little  while  ago,  Mr.  Scrubbs,  I  be- 
lieve." "  Yes.  my  dear/'  said  I,  de- 
lighted with  the  idea  that  tamebody  was 
expected  to  call ;  and  who  that  somebody 
was  is  easily  imagined :  *'  yes,  my  dear," 
said  I,  rubbing  my  hands  with  joy.  She 
went  into  one  of  the  parlours.  O.  how 
I  longed  to  peep  in — ^to  see  how  houses 
were  furnished  before  the  flood.  She 
returned  with  a  letter.    **  I  was  to  give 
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you  this  if  you  called,  sir/*  said  she, 
gave  it  me,  and  shut  the  door  gently, 
but  determinedly,  in  my  face.  I  have 
often  given  something  to  have  a  door 
opened  to  me ;  but  never  before  to  have 
it  shut  in  my  hce .  I  tore  open  the 
letter  without  looking  at  the  address; 
it  was  in  Mrs.  WagstaflTs  hand-^-it  ran 
thus — 

"  Sir, 

''  Miss  Valentine  has  left  this  house 
to  avoid  you.  •*  A.  Wagstaff. 

"  To  Mr.  IMerry  whistle.'* 

••  ni  not  be  fobbed  off  this  way," 
thought  I ;  and  so  I  sat  down  upon  a  large 
stone  in  the  front  of  the  house,  deter- 
mined to  catch  a  sight  of  either  Mrs. 
Wagstaff  or  Violetta ;  for  I  didn't  be- 
lieve she  had  left  the  house.  I  had 
forgotten  the  dirty  figure  I  cut — for  I 
had  on  light-coloured  clothes — Many 
passed :  from  some  I  got  a  stare  ;  from 
others  a  grin  ;  from  others  a  downright 
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laugh;  but  I  was  a  stoic,  and  deter- 
mined to  sit  there  till  I  saw  them,  if 
they  were  at  home;  and,  if  not,  till  they 
came  home ;  and  there  I  did  sit,  till 
Fubbs,  tired  of  waiting  for  dinner, 
came  for  me.  He  couldn't  help  laughing 
when  he  saw  me ;  said,  *'  are  you  quite 
mad,  Marmaduke?  you  are  not  going 
the  right  way,  be  assured ;  come,  come, 
be  adrised ;  come  home,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  me ;  if  they  be  in  the  house  I'll 
have  'em  out  somehow,  depend  on't ;  if 
nothing  but  seeing  her  will  satisfy  you, 
you  shall  see  her^  if  she  be  there,  I  give 
you  my  word ;  though,  I  dare  say,  you 
will  not  be  any  better  off  for  the  inter 
view."  I  was  quite  passive;  he  took 
me  by  the  arm,  and  led  me  back  to  the 
inn  as  fast  as  we  could  walk;  set  me 
down  at  the  dinner-table,  loaded  my 
plate,  and  then  fell  himself  to  eating  as 
hard  as  he  could,  but  did  not  say  a  word ; 
when  he  had  done,  he  swallowed  a  cou- 
ple of  glasses  of  wine  quickly  after  each 
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Other,  and  saying,  *'  when  you  have 
done,  go  and  make  yourself  jit  to  bt  sten, 
and  I'll  be  with  you  presently;^  made 
his  exit.    I  ate  a  little — ^but  drank  more 
than  a  bottle  of  wine,  I  was  so  irritated 
and  mortified;  and  thea — I  went  and 
dressed.     I  saw  nothing  of  Fubbs  till 
dark.     *'  Come  along/'  said  he ;  and  I 
followed  him  down  stairs  into  the  inn- 
yard,  where  stood  a  chaise-cart,  and 
a  horse  in  it    **  Am  I  to  get  into  thisT' 
said  I.     ''  Heaven  forbid!**  said  he, 
**  for  it  has  been  broken  to  pieces  these 
six  months ;  bless  you,  it  wouldn't  carry 
a  child :  walk  with  us ;  lead  on,  boy.*' 
The    boy  touched  the  horse,   it  pro- 
ceeded with  the  chaise,  and  v^e  fol- 
lowed.   What  he  intended  to  do  with  it 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  guess ;  but  he  was 
such  a  master  of  trickery  that  I  knew 
his  plans  had  generally  some  feasible 
character  in  them;  though  th^y  were 
frequently  of  a  very  eccentric  nature. 
As  we  went  along,  he  said  to  the  lad. 
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*'  Now,  mind  the  squall,  boy,  and  all  I 
told  you;  and  then  there's  half-a-crown 
for  you.  I  shall  tell  you  what  to  do 
when  we  are  in  action/'  (to  me).  At 
length  we  came  near  Valentine  Hall, 
which  stood  alone;  no  house,  in  fact, 
was  near  it  within  a  foriong.  We  stop- 
ped just  before  the  gate ;  there,  Fubbs 
bidding  me  lie  down  upon  some  grass 
on  the  side  of  the  road,  he  and  the  boy 
overturned  the  cart;  and,  while  the  boy 
set^  up  a  yell,  Fubbs  set  up  a  roar. 
A  light  appeared  at  one  of  the  windows, 
another  at  the  door.  A  lady  in  white 
was  with  Mrs.  Wagstaff,  and  they  both 
came  out  to  see  what  occasioned  the 
uproar.  Pieces  of  the  chaise^cart  lay 
scattered  about;  and  Fubbs  had  quietly 
laid  himself  down.  The  boy  begged 
them  to  suffer  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been'  overturned  to  go  in;  and  the 
young  rascal  began  giving  a  description 
of  how  it  AoppeitedyjtMl  as  hewas  passing; 
and  the  horse  stood  very  quietly,  as  if 
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he  neither  knew,  nar  cared,  how  it 
happened ;  which  was,  no  doubt,  some- 
thing like  the  truth.     At  length  the 
old  lady  said,  *'  Come  in?  certainly;" 
and   the   two   females  and  the  maid 
came  forward  with  lights.    Fubbs  said, 
"  O,  Mrs,  WagstaflF!"     "  It's  not  Mrs. 
Wagstaff,  sir,"  said  she ;  **  but  we  shall 
be   happy  to   render  you  any  assist- 
ance."   "  Limp  in,"  whispered  Fubbs 
to  me ;  **  well  see  how  the  land  lies ; 
and  we  must  trust  to  address  to  bring  us 
off.     I  hope  that's  Violetta  in  white/' 
This  was  as  he  was  slowly  rising;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  didn't  like  his  trick,  mad  as  I 
was  to  see  Violetta.     Fubbs  limped  in 
with  the  old  lady,  and  I  followed,  till  I 
got  to  the  parlour-door,  where  I  saw 
the  Violetta — ^but  her  back  was  to  me: 
I  threw  myself  on  my  knees,  caught  her 
hand,  and  implored  her  to  hear  me; 
she  screamed,  turned  round,  said  **  tfte 
man's  mad;**  and  neither  her  voice  nor 
her  face  was  Violetta's.    The  old  lady 
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was  equally  alarmed,  sind  screamed  too ; 
when  Pubbs  begged  them  nbt  to  be 
alarmed,  and  he  would  explain  all.  He 
then  said,  "  It  was  unlucky  our  acci- 
dent happened  here ;  for  there  was  a 
young  lady  here  to-day  to  whom  my 
friend  is  much  attached,  and  there  has 
been  a  little  miff  between  them ;  not 
seeing  that  young  lady's  face  he  took 
her  for  the  other,  as  their  forms  are 
equally  elegant — (here  the  young  lady 
began  to  be  softened  down)— the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  able  to  acknowledge  his 
fault  to  her,  and  his  vehement  passion, 
have  occasioned  him  to  forget  his  pain ; 
aiid  I  am  sure  smk  a  mistake  will  be 
readily  pardoned  "by  the  young  lady, 
when  she  recollects  it  was  her  own 
person  and  manner  that  occasioned  it.** 
The  young  lady,  who  was  really  pretty, 
seemed  very  willing  to  admit  the  apo- 
logy on  account  of  the  cause.  I  thanked 
her,  though  I  looked  confoundedly  fool- 
ish*   and  afifected    to  be  lame;  while 
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Fubbs  kept  feeling  his  bones;  Aid  at 
last  said,  '*  Well,  no  bones  broken,  how- 
ever, and  I  dont  mind  a  good  shake; 
I  believe  I'm  more  frightened  than 
hurt/'  <'  Shall  we  thank  these  ladies, 
and  go?  said  I.  **  Why,"  said  he,  **  my 
hip  is  a  little  comical ;  and  as  sitting  a 
little  longer  will  do  it  more  good  than 
walking  immediately,  I  trust  we  may 
intrude  on  these  good  ladies  lor  a  little 
longer  house-room"— -for  his  plan  was 
not  perfected.  *'  By  all  means,  sir,** 
said  the  old  lady.  "  You're  yery  good, 
ma'am,**  said  the  old  hypocrite.  ''You're 
a  very  great  fool,*'  thought  I ;  but  I  took 
it  quietly,  and  conversed  with  the  young 
lady,  who  seemed  to  take  a  great  inte- 
rest in  my  lameness;  and  really  we  be- 
came very  good  friends.  Fubbs  helped 
the  boy  to  turn  the  chaise  up,  and  ga- 
ther up  the  pieces;  and  told  him  to 
drive  it  up  to  the  inn ;  gave  him  his 
half-crown,  and  he  went  away.  "  We 
can  walk  hom^*'  said  he ;    **  for  we 
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could  not  get  into  that  thing  again: 
bless  you,  ma'ami"  ''  it*s  broken  all  to 
smash."  "  La!  bless  me/'  said  she, 
"  what  a  pity !"  The  old  lady  ordered 
the  girl  (who  was  the  same  I  saw, 
and  who  stared  at  both  Fubbs  and  me 
in  a  most  whimsical  manner,  suppress* 
ing  a  grin  every  time  she  came  in)  to 
bring  in  supper ;  the  young  lady  herself 
as8bted,and  the  table  was  spread  quickly 
with  the  remains  of  dinner,  some  ale, 
and  two  case-bottles  of  spirits.  The  old 
lady  sadly  wanted  us  to  rub  our  bruises 
with  brandy.  Fubbs  said, ''  he  thought 
it  better  to  apply  it  internally,"  tipped 
off  a  large  glass,  and  made  me  follow 
his  example.  I  tasted  it,  for  I  dared 
not  refuse;  I  was  in  his  hands  com- 
pletely. We  sat  down  to  supper ;  for 
the  old  lady  was  determined  to  take  no 
denial;  and  Fubbs  seemed  as  deter- 
mined to  give  her  none.  "  And  80>" 
mid  hCf  my  good  old  friend,  Mrs,  Wag- 
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staff,  is  not  at  home;  nor  my  young 
friend  and  pupil,  Miss  Valentine?" 
"  No,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  they 
haye  been  obliged  suddenly  to  take  a 
short  journey ;  and  Mrs.  Wagstaff  sent 
to  me — we  are  very  old  friends,  and  my 
family  live  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off— -to  look  to  the  house  a  day  or  two 
till  she  returned ;  and  this  young  lady 
came  to  keep  me  company.'*  Fubbs 
chatted  away,  took  snuff,  and  hob-nobbed 
in  toddy  with  the  old  lady;  made 
the  agriablc  to  the  young  lady  ;  and 
tried  every  way  to  ingratiate  himself— 
watching  every  opportunity  to  catch 
them  tripping,  and  to  elicit  (to  use  his 
own  words)  "  how  the  land  lay.''  But  we 
discovered  nothing  satisfactory  relative 
to  the  place  to  which  Yioletta  was  gone ; 
though  we  heard  sufficient  both  in  her 
praise,  and  that  of  Fubbs's  **  good  oU 
friend,**  whom  he  heardly  wished — ^1 
dont  know  where — for  her  cross-grained 
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reception  of  him  in  the  morning.  I  was 
as  pleasant  as  I  coald  be;  paid  Mm 
Marletdlle  elegant  compliments,  who 
richly  deserved  them ;  and  at  midnight 
we  made  our  congi,  and  walked  out  of  the 
house  without  any  symptom,  from  our  man- 
ner of  walking,  of  our  having  been  over- 
turned at  all.  "  It  was  a  clumsy  trick, 
Fubbs,"  said  I,  *'  It  obtained  you  all  I 
promised,"  said  he ;  **  the  certain  know- 
ledge of  whether  Violetta  were  there  or 
no." — Fubbs  went  to  bed  "  half  seas 
over;"  I,  drowned  in  reflection — but 
not  of  the  nature  to  produce  *' pleasant 
dreams,'' 

"  You  had  better  return  to  London," 
said  Fubbs,  "  and  consult  O'Rourke, 
leaving  me  here.  I  will  see  Mrs.  Wag- 
staff  on  her  return,  and  I'll  manage  her, 
I  warrant  me ;  I  shall  be  a  constant  at- 
tendant upon  the  present  inhabitant  at 
Valentine  Hall ;  and  you  know  I  am 
not  to  be  easily  diverted  from  a  re- 
solution I  have  once  formed;  nor  to 
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be  put  out  of  my  way  by  rebufb  during 
its  execution/'  I  coincided  with  his 
opinion,  and  made  my  preparations  ac- 
cordingly. 
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The  next  morning  I  parted  from 
Fubbs,  and,  upon  arriving  in  London, 
went  immediately  to  O'Rourke's,  where, 
entering  the  drawing-room  unannounced, 
I  surprised  Artherton  and  Kathleenf^fe-^- 
Ute;  and  understood  he  w^as  then  en- 
treating her  to  fix  the  wedding-day — ^it 
was  not  odd.  What  a  pretty  confusion  I 
put  them  into !  Mrs.  O'Rourke  joined 
us,  wished  me  joy  -of  the  discovery 
which  had  been  made  of  Eliza  Fox's 
imposition,  and  expressed  her  hope  that 
I  should  be  able  to  discover  the  retreat 
of  the  real  Violetta.  She  little  sus* 
pected  I  had  seen  her.  Having  con- 
gratulated y#u,"  continued  she,  '^and 
having  a  world  of  business  upon  my 
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hands,  I  shall  now  leave  you  three  to- 
gether till  O'Rourke's  return ;  and  pray, 
Marmaduke,  assist  your  friend  Arther- 
ton  in  persuading  that  saiicy  girl  to  put 
us  all  out  of  suspense,  by  naming  the  happy 
datf^  when  ycu  are  to  wear  a  brideiman*s 
favour."  She  left  the  room ;  and  J  placed 
my  baek  against  the  door,  to  prevent 
Kathleen  following  her,  which  she  at- 
tempted. The  loveiB  looked*~remark* 
ably  foolish — as  lovers  often  do.  I  ap* 
proached  them ;  and,  taking  a  hand  of 
each,  with  the  most  perfect  noncbtdance, 
I  joined  them,  saying—''  This  day  week." 
I  saw,  by  her  angry  looks,  Kathleen 
meant  to  reprimaml  Artherton  for  my 
pretttmption«-*because  he  was  in  her 
power:  and  (I  have  said  it  before)  people 
often  revenge  affironts  from  those  not  in 
th^r  power  upon  those  who  are ;  and, 
as  I  had  always  an  aversion  to  in- 
terfering  in  lovers'  quarrels,  I  turned 
away  from  farther  observation,  to  a  ta- 
ble on  which  lay  a  folio  book,  full  of 
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drawings,  prints,  carieatures,  poetry,  and 
prose — some  of  the  latter  two  in  manu- 
script, some  cut  out  of  books  and  news* 
papers,  and  all  pasted  in  without  any 
regard  to  order  or  connexion.  "  What 
do  you  call  this  book?"  said  I.  "  O, 
that's  my  gallimaufry;'  said  Kathleen ;"  it 
will  amuse  you,  I  assure  you."  I  turned 
it  over  till  my  attention  was  arrested  by 

"  LINES 

WRITTEN  OK  THE  PALINGS  OF  VAX.EVTINE  HALX; 

By  «n  Ainatory  Quixote." 

I  need  not  say  what  lines  followed ; 
and  Artherton,  when  he  saw  my  sur- 
prise, said,  '*  Isn't  it  odd  ?"  A  new  light 
darted  through  my  mind.  **  Kaihleeu," 
said  I, ''  you  knew  more  about  that  mi- 
niature we  saw  at  the  jeweller's  than 
you  acknowledged."  **  To  be  sure  I 
did/'  said  she.  "  And  you  put  it  i&to 
Artherton's  pocket,*'  rejoined  I.  "  To 
be  sure  I  did,"  replied  Kathleen;  ''  but 
Artherton  was  ignorant  of  it,  and  of  why 
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I  did  it,  and  how  I  managed  it;  but 
ymi  shall  know  hereafter/'  Her  tone 
told  me  she  had  not  quarrelled  very  se- 
verely with  Artherton;  and  I  wished 
them  joy  of  that  day  week,  to  which  I 
heard  no  dissenting  voice.  O'Rourice 
came  in.  Every  body  knows — because 
every  body  has  somebody  whom  they 
value,  and  who  values  them — ^whmt  the 
greetings  of  dear  friends,  unexpectedly 
meeting,  are.  He  said,  "  Artherton  has 
put  your  nose  out  of  joint,  my  boy, 
though  I  backed  you;  but  I  hope  we 
shall  put  it  m  again  some  other  way; 
so  come  with  me,  and  leave  that  pair^ 
or  rather  couple — ^for  they  are  not  paired 
yet — ''  "  But  are  to  be  this  day  week," 
said  I.  ''  Are  they?"  said  he,  that's 
my  birth-day;  and,  O,  the  capers  we'll 
have!  Thank  God!  the  blood  of  ho- 
nest old  Thady  will  mingle  with  ge- 
nerous English  blood,  and  die  pride  of 
the  shamrock^be  grafted  on  the  honour 
of  the  oak !— hurrah !  but  we'll  have  a 
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day  of  it!"  and  then,  kissing  Kathleen, 
who  hung  gratefully  about  him,  he  put 
her  playfully  off,  whisked  her  into  Ar- 
therton's  arms,  and  whisked  me  out  of 
the  room  in  his  usual  way,  leaving  the 
lovers  together.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  whom  religion  without  supersti- 
tion, and  good  humour  with  reflection, 
produce  every  where — ^all  over  the  ctci/- 
ized  world. 

I  followed  him  into  the  parlour.  **  So,*' 
said  he,  ''  you've  been  making  another 
hole  in  your  manners,  as  this  letter  from 
Fubbs  tells  me  ;  I  always  told  you,  you 
was  a  bad  boy,  but  we  must  get  you  out 
of  that  somehow.  And  now  I've  a  long 
story  to  tell  you ;  they've  been  at  you 
with  their  trick©  in  all  quarters — even 
Kathleen,  the  cratur,  has  been  at  it— 
But  I'll  tell  you  all  circumstantially, 
without  going  about  the  bush  playing  at 
bo-peep,  like  hares  in  a  rabbit-warren, 
as  Terence  would  say — ''  he  fathered 
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all  his  bulls  upon  Terence. — ^The  story 
was  as  fellows : 

**  Mrs.  James  and  Kathleen  were,  one 
morning  during  a  walk,  accosted  by  a 
very  interesting  young  woman,  dressed 
like  an  upper  servant,  who  appeared 
much  fatigued,  and  inquired  her  way  to 
a  distant  town.  They  learned  from  her 
that  she  had  already  walked  six  miles. 
Mrs.  James  made  her  go  home  with  her, 
and  take  some  refreshment;  not  only 
on  account  of  the  fatigue  under  which 
she  laboured,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
conversing  with  her;  as  her  mode  of 
speaking  indicated  a  superior  mind.  She 
represented  herself  as  an  orphan ;  that 
she  had  left  a  situation  of  lady's  maid, 
and  was  proceeding  to  the  town  she 
mentioned,  to  another  lady,  who,  she  had 
been  informed,  required  an  attendant. 

*'  Mrs.  James,  having  a  friend  who 
wanted  such  a  person,  said,  if  her  cha« 
racter  answered,  she  would  obtain  her 
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the  situation,  and  sent  her  footman  to 
the  lady  the  young  woman  had  left  with 
a  letter,  requesting  her  diaiacter ;  the 
footman,  having  gone  on  horseback,  soon 
returned  with  the  following  letter: 

**  Madam, 

**  Maria  Smith  is  a  sensible,  clever, 
useful  girl;  and  I  never  saw  anything 
but  what  was  unexceptionable  in  her 
conduct.  My  reason  for  parting  from 
her  was — in  confidence — she  was  too 
pretty ;  and  I  have  a  son,  whom  I  wish 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  danger;  and  I 
think  it  but  right  towards  the  young  wo- 
man to  state  this  explicitly ;  for  she  is 
really  a  modest  creature,  and  anything 
but  forward.  I  have  busied  myself  to 
get  her  a  place;  and  if  she  do  not 
suit  you  have  the  goodness  to  let  me 
know,  as  I  shall  certainly  endeavour 
to  provide  her. 

**  I  am,  Madam, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  Amelia  Orton. 

"  Mrs.  James,  &c.'' 
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*'  What  family  was  there  at  Mrs. 
Orton's?"  said  Mrs.  James  to  Maria. 
''Only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orton  and  their 
son,  ma'am/'  returned  the  girl.  Mrs. 
James  — "  What  sort  of  people  are 
they?"  Maria  —  "Very  good  kind  of 
people,  ma'am.'*  Mrs.  James — "The 
son  steady,  or  one  of  the  present 
fashionable  coxcombs?"  Maria — "He 
seems  to  possess  a  good  disposition, 
but  is  a  spoiled  child,  and  something 
of  a  pedant.  Mrs.  James — "Was  you 
constantly  about  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Orton  ?"  Maria — "  Either  that,  or  con- 
fined to  her  own  room,  working ;  and, 
indeed,  what  with  dressing,  working 
for,  and  reading  to,  her,  I  had  scarcely 
an  idle  moment  in  the  day." 

After  some  more  indirect  scrtUinizir^ 
questions,  Mrs,  James  satisfied  herself 
that  Maria  had  not  in  the  least  endea- 
voured to  draw  young  Hopeful  into  danger  ; 
so  the  place  of  her  friend  was  procured 
for  her,  and  Maria  removed,  that  night, 
to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Sacjbi//c,  which 
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was  but  three  doors  from  Mrs.  James's ; 
and  the  carrier  being  charged  with  con- 
veying her  clothes  from  Mrs.  O's  to 
Mrs.  S'8,  every  thing  was  comfortably 
arranged. 

Kathleen  being  perpetually  at  Mrs. 
Sackville's,  such  a  kind  of  intimacy  as 
often  takes  place  between  discerning 
young  ladies  and  sensible  ladies*  maids, 
of  conciliating  manners  and  modest  de- 
meanour, took  place  between  Kathleen 
and  Maria;  and,  as  they  sat  working 
together  one  day  with  Mrs. .  Sackville, 
the  conversation  came  up,  somehow, 
about  my  chaise  adventure  with  Kath- 
leen— "  and,"  said  Mrs.  S.  "  that  young 
gentleman,  I  am  told  by  my  friend 
James,  is  likely  to  become  your  beau, 
Kathleeu."  ''  Nonsense,"  replied  Kath- 
leen. "  Why  nonsense,'*  rejoined  Mre. 
S«, ''  if  the  young  man  be  as  interesting  as 
he  is  represented  ? — (remember  Mrs.  S. 
said  this)  but  then  he  has  such  a  comi- 
cal   name  —  Merry  tohistU.*'     Kathleen, 
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Idoking;  up  at  the  instant,  observed 
Maria  turn  pale,  who  immediately  left 
the  room;  Kathleen  thought  it  odd; 
but 'took  no  notice  to  Mrs.  S. 

The  next  time  Kathleen  and  Maria 
were  together  at  their  needle,  the  latter 
having  asked  for  some  material  they 
were  using,  Kathleen  purposely  gave 
it  to  her  wrapped  in  part  of  a  letter 
written  by  me,  by  0'Rourke*s  desire, 
to  Mrs.  James ;    and   that  part  of  it 
whieh  exhibited  my  signature^  and  an 
effect  correspondent  with  the  preceding 
was  produced  upon  Maria;   with  the 
exception  that  she  did  not  leave  the 
room.     Subsequently,  and  frequently, 
KaHileen  repeated  such  trials;  which 
ivvariably  occasioned    similar   results, 
diough  the   effect  of  each  repetition 
was  weaker  than  each  previous   one. 
At   last,    Kathleen    openly  conversed 
with    her   upon   the  subject  Mrs.    S. 
had  alluded  to;   yet  said  nothing  of 
her  own  feelings  in  regard  to  me,  but 
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remarked  that  I  had  never  made  any 
advances  to  her — a  tear  stale  down 
Maria's  cheek,  which  she  hastily  (and, 
as  she  thought,  unnoticed,)  effiu^d. — ^In 
short,  by  degrees  Kathleen  discovered 
that  Maria  was  the  Violetta  she  had 
heard  Mrs.  James  and  O'Rourke  fre- 
quently mention ;  discovered  that  Mr. 
Merrywhistle  possessed  her  heart ;  and, 
eventually,  obtained  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  incidents  relative  to  our  attach- 
ment ;  the  engagement  witk  Sir  Li6- 
nel ;  her  escape  from  him,  and  her  sub- 
sequent life ;  which  I  subjoin. 

When  Valentine  informed  his  daugh- 
ter that  Sir  Lionel  had  produced  the 
license ;  that  they  were  to  be  married 
within  three  days,  and  that  Lovel  was 
to  dine  with  them  the  next  day,  Vio- 
letta gave  herself  up  for  lost,  and  im- 
plied the  support  of  that  Being  wiie 
Is  never  implored,  by  dncenty,  in  vain  ; 
and  passed  liie  evening  with  the  house- 
keeper, to  whom,  in  tears,  she  related 
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her  distress.     The  housekeeper  said, 
''Miss  Violetta,  your  father  has  told 
mc  of  the  dinuer ;  that  Rojftr  is  to  wait 
at  table,  and  Sir  Lionel  is  to  send  some 
very  fine  wine  for  ym — God  knows, 
and  God  forgive  me  if  I  am  wrongs— 
but,  don't  drink  the  wiae,  Mi^ ;  there 
are  very  wicked  things  done ;  and  I've 
known  young  ladies  destroyed  by  put- 
ting, sleepily  draughts  into  their  wine 
before  now.     I  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  the   world,   Miss,   bad  as   well  as 
good  ;  bad  mayn't  be  the  case  now%  but 
don't  drink  the  wine — I  dare  say  he'll 
make  your  poor  wrapped-up  father — for 
he's  so  wrapped  up  in  him  that  it 's 
more  than  one's  place  is  worth  to  give 
him   a  hint,    and  I  could   give   him 
many — ^he'U  soon  make  him  top*heayy, 
and  theny  he  gets  sbipid,  you  know ; 
and  if  you  should  be  overcome  too  I 
wouldn't  answer  for  the  consequences/* 
Violetta  took  her  advice,  and  refused  to 
take  wine:  her  father  reprimanded  her ; 
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Sir  Lionel  entreated,  but  to  no  purpose : 
she  said  her  head  ached,  and  she  would 
not  drink ;  and  that  if  Sir  Lionel  had 
any  regard  for  her  he  would  not  press 
her.  He  discontinued,  but  plied  her 
father  the  more,  though  she  kept  en* 
treating  him  not  to  drink ;  yet,  being 
the  wine  from  his  own  cellar,  she  had 
no  notion  Royer  could  have  drugged 
that.  She  was  several  times  going  to 
leave  the  room,  but  Sir  Lionel  en* 
treated  her  to  stay ;  her  father  insisted ; 
and  ptirtly  for  that  reason,  and  partly 
under  die  hope  of  preventing  her  father 
drinking  in  so  violent  a  manner  as  that 
in  which  he  was  proceeding,  she  re- 
mained ;  till,  to  her  indescribable  terror, 
she  saw  her  father  fall  back  in  his 
chair  as  if  he  were  dead ;  she  screamed ; 
Royer  stopped  her  mouth ;  and  by  the 
assistance  of  Sir  Lionel,  in  spite  of  her 
struggles,  carried  her  out  of  the  room, 
and  forced  her  into  a  chaise ;  into  which 
both  he  and  Royer  got.    The  night  was 
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versing  the  lane  out  of  which  she  came ; 
but  they  saw  not  Sir  Lionel. 

A  female  in  the  caravan  composed 
Violetta  as  well  as  she  was  able;  for 
the  dear  girl's  strength  and  spirits  were 
exhausted,  and  her  nerves  irritated  to 
an  alarming  degree.      About  four  in 
the  morning  they  reached  the  carrier's 
cottage,  (which  was  about  three  miles 
from  the  town  where  he  halted,)  and 
he  left  Violetta  in  the  care  of  his  wife, 
to  whom  she  imparted  who  she  was, 
and   where    her   father  resided;    and 
attempted  to  write  a  letter,  but  was  too 
ill,  from  the  high  state  of  excitation  to 
which  she  had  been  raised ;  she  there- 
fore deferred   it  till  day,    when    the 
carrier,  his  wife  said,   would  carry  it 
over  to  the  post  town,  at  noon,  when 
he   returned;    and    promised    her   he 
should,  also,  at  a  convenient  time,  go 
over  to  her  fathef  himself ;  the  distance 
from  whose  dwelling,  she  said,  was  full 
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twenty  miles.  The  good  woman  ad- 
vised her  to  repose,  and  observing  her 
too  feverish  for  the  probability  of  her 
sleeping,  she  persuaded  her  to  take  a 
cooling  beverage,  into  which,  secretly, 
she  put  a  slight  opiate ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  she  did  not  awake  till  the 
afternoon;  during  which,  the  carrier 
had  called,  and  proceeded  again  upon 
his  journey.  When  Violetta  awoke 
she  was  much  distressed  at  not  having 
written  her  letter  ready  for  the  carrier ; 
but  her  hostess  composed  her,  by  in- 
forming hep  that  she  had  put  her  hus- 
band in  possession  of  Valentine's  ad- 
dress, and  he  was  so  far  on  the  road, 
that,  as  no  post  went  off  till  the  next 
day,  he  would  be  at  her  father's  as 
soon  as  a  letter* 

Unfortunately  the  woman  had  misun- 
derstood Violetta's  direction  to  where 
hei^  father  lived ;  and  three  days  after, 
the  carrier  returned  as  wise  as  he 
went ; '  of  which  he  informed  Violetta 
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the  next  day  at  noooi  which  was  the 
sixth  from  the  time  she  was  taken  from 
her  father.  Her  anxiety,  as  well  as 
her  state  of  fever,  was  such,  the  com- 
passionate carrier  proposed  that  his  son 
diould  go  on  with  the  cart,  and  himself 
take  a  horse  and  proceed  to  her 
father's :  but  this  plan  could  not  be  put 
into  efiect  till  the  next  morning ;  and, 
through  having  commissions  to  eflfoct 
on  the  road,  he  did  not  arrive  in  the 
town  till  very  late  that  night.  The  next 
morning  he  found  the  house ;  but  it  was 
shut  up,  and  in  the  care  of  a  man,  who 
directed  him,  for  information,  to  where 
Valentine's  late  housekeeper  lived;  from 
her  he  received  a  confirmation  of  the 
account  Violetta  had  given  him  of  her- 
self; and  also,  that  it  was  said  Sir  Lio- 
nel had  gone  abroad,  and  supposed  that 
Valentine,  who  left  the  house  three 
days  before,  had  followed  htm.  She 
gave  Violetta  a  splendid  characteiv  seat 
her  respects^  and  with  them  the  honeat 
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creature  sent  a  small  box  she  had  found 
in  Violetta*s  room,  after  Valentine's  de- 
parture I  in  which  were  the  few  jewels 
she  possessed,  fnone  of  them  gifU  of  Sir 
LumelJ  and  about  100/.,  which  she  had 
saved  from  the  regular  allowance,  and 
presents,  which  her  father  had  made 
her.  This  box  was  a  seasonable  relief 
to  her,  and  the  better  enabled  her 
to  support  the  distressing  intelligence 
the  carrier  brought  her;  for,  as  she 
knew  not  where  Mrs.  WagstaiF  re* 
gilded,  (the  relation  she  was  with  not 
having  been  <ni  terms  with  Valentine 
when  he  took  Violetta  from  her  native 
scenes,  and  of  her  mother's  relations 
she  knew  nothing,)  she  seemed  to  her- 
self  an  isolated  being ;  but  her  habitual 
fitly  enabled  her  to  become  resigned 
to  her  fate,  and  to  await  the  dispen* 
sations  of  Providence.  In  this  exUe* 
mity  she  thought  of  writing  to  my 
falher-^but  reflecting  that  her  own  had 
told  her,  (meanly,  to  induce  her  to 
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marry  Sir  Lionel,)  how  much  her  cha* 
racter  had  been  scandalized,  and  Uiat 
both  my  father  and  myself  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  reports~-her  pride, 
or  rather,  dignity,  revolted  at  what  she 
deemed  would  be  a  degradation,  and 
might,  probably,  expose  her  to  a  re« 
buff; — ^Iiow   little    did    she   know  the 
hearts  she  had  to  deal  with ! — she  re* 
solved,  therefore,  to  remain  at  the  car- 
rier's till  she  could  resolve  upon  some 
eligible  mode  of  procedure ;  iie,  in  the 
mean  time,  endeavouring,   fruitlessly, 
to  obtain  some  tidings  relative  to  her 
father.    The  cottage  was  picturesque, 
and  the  scenery  around  it  romantic. 
She  lived  here  about  six  months  (the 
carrier  and  his  wife   being  liberally, 
though  not  extravagantly,  paid  for  their 
attention   to    her,)   very  comfortably: 
she  had  a  pretty  bed-room,  which  she 
decorated  herself,  as  well  as  her  own 
little  parlour;   and  there  was  a  small 
garden,  of  which  she  undertook  the 
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superintendence,  as  well  ais  the  inci- 
pient  education  of  the  oarrier*s  two 
daughters,  six  and  seven  years  old — in 
short  she  was  the  mistress  ofthe  family ; 
her  wishes  were  comtaAnds,-  tod  her 
commands  laws.  The  carrier's  son  was 
about  her  own  age ;  remarkably  honest, 
remarkably  good-tempered,  and  remark- 
ably ugly;  and,  alas!  Cupid — always 
like  Fubbs,  playing  tricks — shot  him 
through  and  through  the  heart — ^lie  was 
downright  in  love  with  her;  and,  as 
long  as  he  could;  kept  his  own  counsel: 
but  love  will  "iwt,"  equally  with  murdtr: 
and  Ae, '  having  discovef ed  that  Violetla 
and  violet  Were  something  similar,  in 
compliment  to  her,  grew  so  attached 
to  violets,  that  he  procured  all  he 
could,  and  planted  them  round  the 
cottage  -  ifV  such  abundance,  that  it 
was  called  the  Violet  Cottage  by  the 
neighbonr^.  Often  would  he  stand 
under  her  chamber-window  to  listen 
40   lier  singing;  where  ho  was  mor& 
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than  onoe  complimeBted  with  the.  4i8« 
charge  of  a  basiii  of  dop  out  of  another 
window  by  his  mischieTous  sister,  who 
pretended  ignorance  of  his  being  there. 
Whenever  he  went  to  the  market-town, 
he  came  home  ladqn  with  bough^pots 
for  Miss;  worked  in  the  garden  under 
her  direction,  and  was  observed  on 
such  occasions  always  to  put  on  his 
Sunday  clothes.  If  she  commended  a 
colour  as  becoming  a  man  he  always 
contrived  to  wear  something  of  that 
colour,  if  it  were  only  a  watch-ribbon. 
If  she  had  praised  ydhw  stockings  he 
would  probably  have  procured  a  pair, 
if  he  could ;  though,  poor  fellow !  he 
mentally  wore  yellow  hose  perpetually; 
for  he  was  jealous  of  every  man  who 
looked  at  her;  and  when  she  walked 
over  to  the  town,  he  was  sure  to  follow 
at  a  respectful  distance,  to  jMrotect  her 
from  insults  from  the  young  squires  and 
sportsmen,  which  her  elegant  figure 
was  calculated  to  invite  when  she  was 
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alone;  and  on  these  oecasnons  he  was 
always  accompanied  by  his  faithful  dog 
Bounce,  and  a  near  relation  to  Fubbs's 
switch,  which  I  heretofore  cd«biated. 
Indeed,  he  had  more  than  once  oecasioti 
to  use  the  said  cudgel,  and  once  was 
obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
Bounce;  for  three  bipedial  Bounces, 
thinking  her  unprotected,  while  going 
through  a  lonely  field,  returnii^  from 
the  town,  they  took  strange  frei^  into 
their  heads,  not  observing  Joe  Jmis, 
who  was  far  aloof;  when  a  cry  from  her, 
brought  Bounce  among  his  brethren, 
and  Joe  soon  after ;  when  the  gentlemen 
were  glad  to  make  good  their  retreat 
how  they  could.  Yioletta  being  terri-* 
fied,  actually  lent  upon  Joe*s  ana  all  the 
way  home ;  and  after  that,  his  mother 
said  she  believed  he  had  taken  leave 
of  his  senses,  for  he  never  could  do 
Miy  thing  right;  and  in  relating  any 
circumstance  that  required  an  epoch 
to  ealculf^e  fr9mi  he  always  contrived 
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to  lug  in-^^that  time  when  Miss  did 
me  the  favour  to  hold  my  arm/'  He 
bought  love  ballads  and  sung  them,  as 
*ieople  o^ten  sing  songs  in  company,  a 
jifferent  tune  to  each  verae,  and  none 
i^f  them  belonging  to  the  song.  At 
last  t>e  grew  bold  enough  to  drop 
hints:  "tried  his  hatid  at  something  like 
complicrysnts ;  and  once,  when  she  was 
crossing!;,  narrow  stile  near  the  cottage, 
and  hcF  drapery  got  entangled  in  the 
briei^,  he  not  only  flew  to  extricate  her, 
bqit  took  her  hand  to  assist  her  over 
the  stile,  and  actually,  (though  gentiy 
for  him, J  what  the  cockneys  call  squeeged 
it.  The  only  apology  that  can  be  made 
for  it  is  that  he  was  rather  rumfly,  as 
he  called  it  himself;  which  meant, 
what  a  sailor  would  eiall  groggy,  i.  e., 
merrily  tipsy.  How  to  notice  it  she 
knew  not;  so  thought  the  best  way, 
upon  consideration,  was  to  say  nothing, 
and  leavfe  the  place  as  soon  as  she 
could,  for  fear  of  his 'growing  more  affeo- 
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tJMff^e,*— and  it  is  possible  to  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  While  consi- 
dering what  she  should  do»  she  heard 
Jinks's  wife  say  that  Sir  Everard  Evelyn 
had  a  seat  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
she  knew  that  her  mother  was  a  branch 
of  that  family;  she  determined,  there* 
fore,  to  endeavour  to  interest  Lady 
Evelyn  in  her  favour.  Accordingly  she 
dressed  herself  very  neatly,  and  being 
directed  to  the  mansion,  she  presented 
herself,  sent  up  a  respectful  note  to 
Lady  Evelyn,  and  requested  the  honour 
of  being  admitted  to  her  presence. 
Lady  Evelyn,  who  was  proud,  but  good- 
tempered,  admitted  her;  and,  with  no 
little  embarrassment,  she  told  Lady. 
Evelyn  who  she  was,  and  her  story ; 
produced  her  register,  which  had  long 
been  in  her  possession,  and  her  mother's 
letters,  to  prove  her  identity^  and 
begged  her  advice  what  to  do.  Lady 
Evelyn  said,  she  bore  the  ftimily  affinity 
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in  her  fiuce ;  aad  sud  also,  ''  I  feeolkict 
your  mother,  and  I  think  tsbe  was  haidly 
used.  I  am  sorry  to  say/*  continued 
she,  *'  that  I  hear  your  father  is  a  rained 
man ;  all  his  property  has  been,  or  will 
be,  sold ;  and  if  he  return  from  France 
bis  fate  will  be  a  prison ;  for  your  story 
has  not  been  a  secret.  The  little  money 
you  have  left  will  not  support  you  long, 
and  we  hare  so  much  to  do  that,  really, 
I  cannot  be  of  the  sendee  to  jrou  I 
wish  because  you  have  conducted 
yourself  correctly.  Every  body  knows 
what  a  scoundrel  Sir  Lionel  Level  is ; 
and  your  &ther  is  not  the  only  man 
he  has  ruined.  Call  again  in  a  week, 
and  I  will  think  of  something  for  you." 

With  a  grateful,  yet  oppressed,  heart, 
Violetta  returned  to  the  cottage ;  gave 
Jinks  an  intimation  that  it  was  probable 
Ae  should  leave  them  soon,  and  gave 
Joe  the  head-ach,  or  the  tooth-ach — 
these  being  the  two  complaints  to  one 
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of  which  people  generally  attribute  any 
deprassion  of  spirits,  the  cause  of  which 
they  do  not  choose  to  acknowledge. 

In  a  week  she  returned  to  X«ady  £., 
who  said,  if  she  chose,  as  her  woman 
was  going  to  be  married,  i^d  was 
shortly  to  leare  her,  to  take  instruc- 
tions from  her  while  she  staid,  and 
succeed  her  when  she  went,  she  was 
very  welcome;  *'but,"  observed  she, 
*'  you  must  mention  nothing  of  your 
mother  belonging  to  the  Evelyn  family ; 
and  change  your  name ;  let  me  see — 
we  *U  call  you  ilJarta,  that 's  a  name  one 
can  {NTonounce  pleasantly;  and  your 
simame  may  as  well  be  a  common 
one — SmUh  might  do ;  that  will  cause 
no  suspicion.**  Violetta  could  not  help 
feeling  the  degradation,  and  the  woman's 
littleness ;  but,  after  what  she  had  heard 
relative  to  her  father,  she  saw  her  pre- 
carious state  in  its  full  force,  accepted 
the  proposal  in  hopes  of  being  able, 
through   the   will    of  Providence,    Uy 
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emancipate  herself  from  such  a  state  in 
time ;  and  taking '  leave .  of  old  Jinks 
one  day,  (when  Joe  was  gone  with  his 
father*s  cart,)  and  making  the  old 
couple  a  present,  she  bid  farewell  to 
the  cottage^  desirifig  Jinks  to  convey 
her  trifling  property  to  Lady  Evelyn*s 
the  next  day ;  but  to  bring  it  himself; 
and  thus  she  entered  the  mansion  of 
one  of  her  mother's  relatives  as  Maria 
Smith ! !!— wasn't  it  odd  ? 

« 

Whether  at  her  departure  the  violets 
at  the  cottage  died,  to  bloom  no  more, 
I  do  not  know ;  or  whether,  when  he 
returned,  Joe,  in  despair,  enlisted  for 
a  soldier ;  hut  they  are  certainly  poetical 
probabilities,  and  as  such,  I  mention 
them. 

The  real  ^otet  certainly  died  away 
to  bloom  again  in  a  Aiture  spring. 

Under  the  tuition  of  Mary  Pinner^ 
Violetta  soon  made  a  progress  towards 
profieiency,  equally  creditable  to  the 
skill  of  the  teacher,  and  the  genius  of 
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.ihefyrif — inclg^c}  befpre  Pinncrleftshe 
began  to  be  J6a]k>i|s  of  Mmi^ ;  ibr  Lady 
Evelyn  was  oftener  complimcfnted  upon 
her  mode  of  disposing  her  drapery  when 
Smith  dressed  her  than  when  Pinner 
did;  consequently^  my  Lady  i^as  very 
niuch  pleased  with  her ;  and  people  are 
generally  very  good-tempered  to  those 
with  whom  they  are  very  much  pleased. 
It. must  be  noted  that  Sir  Everard  was 
not  made  acquainted  with  Maria  Smith's 
origin,  (which  nobody  knew  but  my 
Lady  and  Maria,)  though  he  had  once 
or  tw^ce  remarked  how  mucii  she  was 
like  his  sister,  Lady ;  Qreen. 

She  lived  here  as  comfortably  as 
young  females  of  fine  feelings,  exposed 
to,  and  dependant  upon,  the  caprices 
of  their  fashionable  superiors,  (espe*- 
cially  in  predicaments  similar  to  hers,) 
are  likely  to  be,  some  months;  when 
Joe,  the  darling  Joe ! 

■ 

"  In  love,  and  pleased  with  ruin/' 
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seemed  determmed  to  nriti  her  also— 
whether,  as  the  SpectiAor  says,  for  **  love 
or  spite,^'  this  deponent  knoweth  not--^ 
but  he — always  talking  of  Miss  Valen- 
tine— circulated  it  about  that  Lady 
Evelyn*s  maid  was  a  lady  of  family; 
(though  she  had  always  imposed  se- 
crecy upon  the  cottagers,  in  regard  to 
the  facts  relative  to  her,  of  which  they 
were  possessed;  but  Joe  could  not 
keep  the  secret — lore,  as  it  often  does, 

produced  indiscretion) he  said  that 

she  could  have  married  a  very  great 
man ;  and  that  her  name  was  not  Sndthj 
as  people  supposed,  but  Falenline.  Now 
this  got  to  Sir  Everard's  ears ;  he  asked 
his  lady  about  it,  who  then  told  him 
the  story ;  and  Sir  Everard  begged  her 
to  dismiss  the  girl,  with  a  present ;  for 
that  he  could  not  support  the  idea  of  poor 
relations  being  his  servants,  any  more 
than  he  could  afl^rd  to  support  them : 
and  therefore  Maria  was  turned  over 
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to  Mrs.  FuxzUtan^  ^^J  Erelyn's  dear 
ficiendy  who  gave  her  any  reason  but 
the  real  one»  for  parting  with  her,— 
what  it  was  I  don't  know»  but  her 
Ladyship's  recommendation  was  every 
thing ;  and  after  a  few  months,  having 
been  tortured  by  the  temper  of  Mrs.  F^ 
\ioletta  was  translated  from  one  lady  to 
another,  till  she  went  into  Mrs.  Orton's 
family.  Kathleen  acquainted  Mrs.  James 
with  these  circumstanees ;  Mrs.  James 
immediately  removed  Violetta  into 
the  family  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Goodby, 
to  whom  she  was  a  companion,  as  Miss 
Smith;  and  Mrs.  J;  and  Kathleen  de- 
temnaed  to  discover  the  state  of  my 
mind,  as  regarding  Violetta;  and,  if 
they  found  it  &vourable,  to  efiect  an 
interview  between  us;  but  the  secret 
remained  with  themselves  till  circum- 
stances justified  their  imparting  it  to 
O'Ronrke ;  consequently,  the  incidents 
of  the  three  plates  and  the  mmiaiure^ 
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•were  contiiyed  by  them ;  and  an  emis- 
sary had  slipped  the  latter  into  Ar- 
therton's  pocket,  not  five  minutes  pre- 
vious to  his  entering  my  house,  on  the 
day  he  accidentally  produced  it — in 
those  days  gentlemen  wore  outside 
pockets,  cut  transversely  in  the  skirt, 
with  a  flap,  like  the  lid  of  a  salt  box, 
over  them ;  which,  through  pulling  out 
and  returning  the  handkerchief,  fre- 
qaently  left  a  chasm  open,  into  which 
a  miniature  might  easily  be  dropped 
without  observation. 

I  am  thus  minute  in  particularising 
to  place  the  authenticity  of  these  odd 
memoirs  beyond  a  doubt;  otherwise 
I  should,  in  imitation  of  some  atUhors 
of  remarkable  events,  and  propounders 
of  remarkable  theories,  advocate  that 
for  which  I  could  not  account. 

What  event  the  miniature  brought 
about,  my  readers  know;  but  neither 
Mrs.  James  nor  Kathleen  knew ;  con- 
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sequently  Violetta  was  ig^rant  of  it.*^ 
But  I  must  retrograde,  like  a  crab» 
(according  to  the  general  notion,)  yet 
a  crab  walks  mdeu>ay9 — ^isn't  it  odd  ? 


liou  III. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


When  Mrs.  WagstafF  left  her  brother  s 
house  she  went  to  the  relation  Valentine 
mentioned  to  me.  As  between  him  and 
Valentine  no  communication  ever  took 
place,  and  as  Mrs.  WagstafF  was  too 
much  ashamed  of  her  brother's  conduct 
to  correspond  with  him,  she  became 
totally  ignorant  of  all  that  occurred 
relative  to  him  and  Violetta,  till  Valen- 
tine wrote  to  the  said  relation,  acknow- 
ledged his  faults,  told  the  melancholy 
tale  of  Violetta's  wrongs,  and  his  own 
ruin;  and,  from  a  prison,  implored  as* 
sistance,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  the 
spoiler  of  his  child,  punish  him,  and 
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recover  her ;  and  with  the  consequence 
of  that  application  my  readers  are 
acquainted.  The  knowledge  Mrs.  W. 
thus  obtained  availed  her  not,  but 
clouded  her  prospects  with  sorrow. 
The  relation  aforesaid  died  suddenly, 
during  the  time  Valentine  was  in 
France ;  and  as  his  will  had  been  made 
previous  to  his  reconciliation  with  Va- 
lentine, neither  he  nor  Violetta  were^ 
mentioned  in  it-^Thus  do  the  sins  of 
the  parents  &11  on  the  children  !-^To 
Mrs.  Wi^tafFhe  left  an  annuity  suf- 
ficient to  support  her  comfortably  and 
respectably ;  who,  knowing  that  Valen- 
tine  Hall  had  been  the  seat  of  some 
of  her  ancestors,  journeyed  to  thB 
place  where  it  stood,  took  a  lease  of 
what  remained  of  it,  determining  to 
end  her  dajrs  there  peacefully;  and 
there,  in  memory  of  Violetta  and  Malr- 
maduke,  she  planted  violets  and  prim- 
roses. She  was  once  tempted  by  her 
neighbour>  Mrs.  ChattefWeU,  (the  old 
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lady  with  whom  Fubbs  and  I  supped)  to 
take  a  trip  to  the  nearest  watering- 
place,  and  there  she 

*'  Forgathered  wi'  a  gossip,'' 

(as  Allan  Ramsay  says)  who  knew 
Mrs.  Goodby;  and — ^in  short,  through 
this  medium,  she  and  her  darling  Yio- 
letta  were  brought  together  once  more ; 
and — that  accounts  for  Violetta's  being 
at  Valentine  Hall,   when  I  met  with 

her -isn't  it  aU  odd? 

O'Rourke  further  told  me,  that  he 
had  examined  Royer  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  plot  laid  by  Sir  Lionel  and 
him,  and  that  he  corroborated  Violetta's 
account  in  every  tittle,  previous  to  the 
time  when  he  ran  away,  after  cutting 
the  traces;  of  which,  when  he  came 
to  himself  he  repented,  and  sought 
Sir  Lionel,  to  reinstate  himself  in  his 
favour ;  as  he  knew  how  necessary  such 
an  one  as  he  was  to  such  an  one  as  the 
Baronet ;  and  that  the  old  proverb  ad- 
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vised  thus,  "  Trust  the  devil  you  know, 
in  preference  to  the  one  you  do  not:'* 
besides,  "Birds  of  a  feather,"  &c ,  is 
another  old  proverb — ^that  the  tale  of 
his  life  being  in  Sir  L/s  power,  was 
coined.  Sir  Lionel,  he  found,  (appre- 
hensive, no  doubt,  of  the  consequence 
of  his  nefarious  conduct  towards  Va« 
lentine,  when  the  latter  should  come 
to  his  senses,)  had  gone  on  board  the 
vessel,  in  which  he  had  taken  births  for 
himself  and  suite,  that  very  night ;  and, 
the  wind  serving,  the  vessel  was  gone. 
Royer  then  went  to  London,  to  try  his 
fortune,  and  there  met  with  Eliza  Fox. 
The  quarrel  with  Sir  Lionel  when  he 
gave  him  the  certificate  of  character 
was  true. — Pardon  my  minuteness  ;  you 
know  my  reason. 

"Now,"  concluded  O'Rourke,  "you 
know  all:  my  friend  Mrs.  James  has 
undertaken  to  explain  every  thing  to 
Violetta,  and  I  hope  to  see  you  happy 
with  her  yet.     She  will  be  in  London 
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in  about  a  month ;  its  a  long  probation, 
but  things  must  take  their  natural 
course;  so  go  home;  take  it  asey,  my 
child;  we'll  bring  you  through,  and 
then,  mind  you  cut  no  more  of  your 
comical  capeis." 

I  went  home:  Tunzey  stared  at  see* 
ing  me  so  much  earlier  than  he  ex-» 
pected ;  but,  asi  I  met  him  with  a  smiling 
eountenanoe,  he  imputed  my  return  to 
QQ  unplei«»aut  circumstance;  he  only 
said, ''  You're  soon  tired  of  the  country; 
so  much  the  better,  it  looks  like  a 
hankering  after  busineasa  and  that  you 
hare  more  inclination  to  erect  houses 
upon  earth,  than  castles  in  the  air: — 
you  have  come  in  excellent  time,  too ; 
Welford  gives  a  haunch  to-morrow — 
ha-ah!'* 

Welford,  having  learned  my  arrival 
from  O'Rourke,  soon  joined  me;  and 
related  that  he  had  seen  and  unde- 
ceived Valentine  relative  to  his  daugh- 
ter's supposed  degradation ;  that  Royer 
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hi|d  prpcured  him  a  sight  of  FoXy  whose 
likeness  to  Violetta  staggered  even  him 
for  some  minutes;  but,  as  he  did  not 
look  at  her  with  the  eyes  of  an  agitated 
Marmaduke,  or  a,  compamtiTely,  unin* 
terested  Welford,  his  scrutinizing  spe- 
culation discovered  a  difference. — *'  God 
bless  me  r  said  he — ''  I  can  hardly 
believe  my  own  eyes ;  the  only  differ- 
ence in  their  faces  is,  my  daughter's  eye- 
brows ar^  more  arched,  and  her  eyes 
are  rather  darker.  I  don't  wonder  t^t 
McMrmaduke  was  deceived  by  her  arts, 
as  he  had  seen  so  little  of  Violetta  foi: 
the  last  few  years ;  for  their  voices  are 
something  alike,  too."  He  had  been 
informed  where  his  daughter  was,  and 
had  left  l^ondon  to  join  her. 

O'Rourke  had  wdtteii  to  Sir  Lionel, 
(Valentine  having  infojnped  him  where 
the  Baronet  was,)  entreating  of  him  a 
faithful  account  qf  the  plot  laid  for 
Viplet^,  with  the  results;  promising, 
in  return,  if  he  (O'Rourke)  were  s^tisfi^ed 
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with  hb  representation,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  soften  Valentine;  who  had 
put  his  aflhirs  into  the  hands  of  a  very 
severe  practitioner  of  the  law,  named 
Welford^  who  had  declared  that,  if 
Valentine  persevered,  the  Baronet 
would,  in  his  opinion,  hang.  This 
produced  the  desired  eflfect,  for  the 
Baronet  could  not  pay  the  debt  fur 
which  he  was  confined,  so  could  not 
escape  to  France  again ;  and,  in  a  letter 
O'Rourke  received  after  I  parted  from 
him.  Sir  Lionel  corroborated  every  cir- 
cumstance Violetta  and  Royer  had  re- 
lated, as  affecting  him.  "  I  have  also," 
continued  Welibrd, — thinking  it  ridi- 
culous to  pronounce  Violetta  innocent 
till  I  had  sifted  the  case  thoroughly, — 
seen  the  carrier^  and  Valentine's  house- 
keeper  ;  and  both  their  accounts  reflect 
upon  Violetta  nothing  but  what  ought 
to  make  her  still  dearer  to  Marmaduke ; 
so  you  see  we  have  not  been  unmindful 
of  your  concerns  in  your  absence,  though 
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part  of  our  inquiries  were  in  progress 
previous  to  your  leaving  London." 

He  prevented  all  expressions  of  gra- 
titude, and  repeated  Tunzey's  invita- 
tion to  the  haunch  next  day :  '*  Tunzey, 
O'Rourke,  Skein,  Artherton,  and  the 
ladies,  will  be  there/'  said  he,  ''  and  I 
wish  Fubbs  could  join  us;  we  shall 
drink  success  to  Thursday,  and  I  am 
determined  we'll  have  a  jovial  day, 
and  totally  disperse  the  cloud  of  gloom 
which  has  been  gathering  for  some  time 
around  us."  I  promised  to  participate 
in  the  scene  of  joy  and  we  parted! 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Goidwortf^y 
paid  me  a  visit,  and  remarked,  good- 
fa  umouredly,  that  he  had  learned  from 
O'Rourke  that  Artherton  had  outwitted 
us  both,  in  regard  to  Kathleen ;  and  told 
me  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  a — 
Miss  Marleville — ^wasn't  it  odd?.  He  had 
in  one  of  his  rambles — ^^for  he  was  ro- 
mantically inclined  as  well  as' myself— 
metwith  MissM.,  was  struck  with herper- 
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son  and  aocomplishments,  and  discovered 
that  she  was  of  a  good  fomily»  though 
in  moderate  circumstances. — "  I  ncTcr 
considered  fortune,**  said  he,  "  in  se- 
lecting a  wife— H)ne  cbooWs  a  coat,  a 
carriage,  and  a  house,  to  be  feshiod- 
Able— one  chooses  a  wife  to  be  happy* 
To  soften,  or  soften  dotbn — (I  must  fiil- 
fil  my  promise  of  explanation)— -so,  says 
I,  in  my  Description—^ 

"  In  London,  to  so/len,  ot  $(f/ten  daw^i 
meads  to — ^;  but  who  is  ignorant  of 
what  it  means?  Besides,  I  have  ex- 
plaiiled  so  often  practically  since  my 
promise,  that  t  may  consider  myself  as 
absolred  from  its  performance:  yet  ^ 
further  remark  or  two  raiay  be  neces- 
sary ;  with  a  mce  casuist  it  means  to 
Umi  terms  like  wires,  to  accommodate 
tbem  to  the  e»uit  tendency  of  the  co^^ 
or  th«  cortwicncc-^there  are  tm  casuists 
in  all  cases— 4sn't  it  oddf  ** 

iThe  haunch  was  to  be  giteii  at  tbe 
hottse-waming  of  a  very  elegant  ^' 
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sidence  Tunzey  had  purchased,  fitted 
up,  decorated,  and  furnished,  and  set* 
tied  upon  his  daughter.  In  the  morning, 
Tunzey  and  I  went  to  Welford's  office, 
having  professional  business  with  him. 
Caroline  and  Mrs.  O'Rourke  were  at 
the  new  house ;  to  which,  about  an  hour 
previous  to  dinner,  Tunzey,  Welford, 
and  I  proceeded.  Tunzey,  previous  to 
our  introduction  to  the  ladies,  shewed 
the  house,  descanting  upon  the  merits  of 
the  several  rooms ;  describing  the  orna- 
ments architecturally ;  comparing  them, 
as  usual,  to  different  dishes,  with  ha-ah 
sauce.  ''  But,'*  said  he,  ''  I  must  shew 
you  the  picture-gallery,  where  you  will 
see  a  very  interesting  collection  of /a- 
mily  portraits — ha-ah  !*'  and,  opening  a 
door,  Welford  and  he  pushed  me  in 
before  them,  when  I  saw — sitting  in 
starched,  picture-Uke  state — and  in  two  op- 
posite lines — O'Rourke,  Skein,  Arther- 
ton,  Mesdames  Tunzey  and  O'Rourke, 
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Caroline,  Kathleen,  Mrs.  James!  Mrs. 
Wagstaff!  raUntme,  and  Fubbs  f 

''  Itnt  it  odd?''  said  Fubbs. 

OHoarke  and  Fubbs  were  at  the  upper 
extremities  of  each  line ;  and  two  small 
screens  (joining  in  the  centre)  filled  up 
the  space  between  them.  I  could  readily 
imagine  somebody  was  concealed  be- 
hind these,  and  was  prepared  for  being 
surprised  by  a  sight  of  somebody — but 
not  my  father  and  mother — who  came  for- 
ward to  me  the  moment  0*Rourke  and 
Fubbs  each  drew  away  the  screen  next 
to  him.    "  Isn't  it  oddr*  repealed  Fubbs. 
You  will   not  wonder  at  my  astonish- 
ment, nor  doubt  the  affectionate  meeting 
that  took  place  between  us;  notwith- 
standing which,  I  confess  I  had  expected 
to  have  seen  somebodif  else— was  it  odd? 
and  I  peered  about  into  every  corner  to 
see  if  there  were  any  more  screens  to 
draw;  but,  alas!  there  were  none,  io 
my  great  MnZ/atwn— (Youll   find  the 
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word  in  Fubbs*s  Dictionary)— Tunzey, 
who  had  left  the  room  after  my  first  sur- 
prise»  entered,  and  said,  "  The  best  pic- 
ture's to  come.*'  My  eyes  darted  to  the 
door — you  guess  who  I  looked  for — 
"The  haunch,''  said  Tunzey,  "  ha-ah! 
it's  on  table;  come  along;  Til  squire 
Mrs.  Merrywhistle  ;'*  and  he  handed  my 
mother  out  of  the  room ;  while  I  stood 
like  a  disappointed  fool,  and  wished  the 
haunch — I  won't  say  where.— I  had  no 
appetite.  My  father  followed  with  Mrs. 
Tunzey ;  Skein  with  Mrs.  James ;  Fubbs 
with  Mrs.  WagstafT;  Artherton  attended 
Kathleen ;  I  offered  my  hand  to  Caro- 
line, who,  civilly  (I  thought,)  gave  hers, 
unsoughty  to  Valentine.  "  You  and  I," 
said  O'Rourke,  "  must  bring  up  the 
rear;  but,  as  age  goes  before  honesty, 
I  shall  precede ;  and  he  went  out,  and 
shut  the  door  after  him,  leaving  me  be- 
hind it.  I  heard  the  handle  of  the 
folding-doors,  which  were  in  the  room, 
gently  moved — I  started — they  were  not 
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closed  VI  instant  longer.  ''  Violetta!"* — 
**  Marmaduke  !** — ^^ere  all  that  wasf  ut- 
tered ~two  fond^  constant,  hearts  flut- 
tered in  unison — but  not  in  unison  with 
a  confounded  dbmer-beU  that  Fubbs,  the 
instant  I  caught  Violetta  to  my  bosomi 
began  sounding  in  the  passage.  He 
never  played  me  such  a  provoking  trick 
in  his  life — nor  did  he  cease  till  I  had 
conducted  my  angd  to  the  dining-par- 
lour — he  bawling,  the  moment  he  saw 
us  descending  the  stairs.  *'  ImH  it  oddr 
I  will  pass  over  our  entr^,  and  the  din- 
ner ;  in  the  first  instance,  I  should  only 
describe  blushes  and  bashfiilness;  and, 
in  the  other — would  you.  Master  Cory- 
don,  write  about  haunches  and  hob-nobs, 
with  the  recollection  of  such  a  moment 
on  your  mind? 

**  In  London,*'  (said  I,  in  my  Descrip- 
tion»)  ''  FubbUm,  or  trickery^  is  the  gene- 
ral  prejudice.  Tricks  are  not,  9^  formerly ^ 
confined  to  trade.  Elections  are  ma- 
naged by  trick ;  addresses  by  trick  ;  pa- 
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inotUm  by  trick;  and  sometimes  trickery 
is  even  extended  to  religion  f — isn't  it 
odd? 

"  Shame  where  is  thy  blush  ?*' 

Tricks  are  not  only  practised  upon  tra- 
tellers^  but  upon  the  natives'— some  are 
tricked  into  misery,  others  into  hap- 
piness.—" One  of  the  latter  was  I. 
**  And  why  tricked  into  happiness?'' 
Have  I  not  told  you  these  are  the  me** 
moirs  of  oddities  ?  '*  and  oddities/'  as 
O'Rourke  said,  **  /iat>e  a  UHiy  of  their 
own;*'  and  who  likes  to  be  put  out  of 
his  way? 
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CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 


For  the  last  lime,  I  must  retrograde. 

As  Welford  had  informed  me — my 
love  concerns  had  exercised  the  exer- 
tions of  my  friends  before  I  went  into 
the  country,  though  every  thing  was 
kept  a  profound  secret  from  me.  The 
better  to  carry  on  their  designs,  they 
stimulated  me  to  leave  town — and  Fubbs 
was,  by  them^  pitched  upon  to  at- 
tend me,  for  obvious  reasons.  The 
day  afte^  I  was  released  from  my  ridi- 
culous engagement  with  Fox,  Royer  had 
waited  upon  Welford,  and  confessed 
the  imposition ;  and  Mrs.  James,  when 
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she  came  to  town  with  me,  came  with 
the    express    purpose    of    acquainting 
O'Rourke  with  the   story  of  Violetta; 
and   when  Mrs.   J.  and  Kathleen  re- 
turned into  the  country,  which  was  on 
the  same  day  Royer  made  his  confes- 
sion, O'RourkeputWelford  in  possession 
of  the  information  he  had  received — 
a    council  was    called,    consisting    of 
O'Rourke,  Welford,  Tun^ey,  and  Fubbs, 
to  debate  upon  whether,  in  my  then 
agitated  state   of   mind,    they  should 
break  the  whole  to  me  at  once,  or  pre- 
pare my  mind  for  it  by  degrees ;  and  if 
the  latter  mode  were  adopted,  how  they 
should  proceed.     O'Rourke  and  Fiibbs 
voted  for  a  surprise,  after  a  proper  pre- 
paration ;  that  I  should  be  taken  into 
the  country,  while  they  arranged  their 
plans.     As  all  were  humourists,  it  was 
determined  upon  ;  and,  as  they  were  in 
possession  of  Mrs.  Wagstaff's  residence, 
I  was  purposely  conducted  to  that  place 
by  Fabbs.     Mrs.  Wagstaff  and  Violetta 
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were  in  the  secret.  a»d  to  the  latter 
Mrs.  Wagstaff  had  explained  every  thing 
rektive  to  Fox.  How  it  affected  hei 
must  be  imagined.  It  was  intended  that 
I  should  (to  tantalize  me)  obtain,  as  by 
accident,  a  sight  cf  Yioletta — but  not 
where  we  could  converse — they  sup- 
posing that  when  I  saw  her»  and  in 
respectable  company,  I  should  discover 
something  that  would  create  a  doubt»  or 
a  solicitude,  in  my  mind,  that  would 
awaken  in  it  a  tendency  to  other  senti- 
ments than  those  I  then  entertained; 
which  would  the  better  prepare  me  for 
the  giaad  surprise.  For  thb  purpose, 
Violetta  (lest  in  my  rambles  I  should 
meet  and  recollect  her)  put  on  the  deep 
veil  she  wore  that  morning,  through 
which  I  could  not  distinguish  her  fea* 
tures ;  but  I  approached  closely  to  her ; 
and,  when  she  saw  me,  her  feelings 
being  such  as  she  could  not  conceal,  she 
was  thrown  off  her  guard,  and  prevented 
avoiding  me ;  for  the  next  day  I  was  to 
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have  seen  her,  as  pre-concerted.  My  be- 
haviour to  Yioletta  on  that  occasion 
she  could  account  for ;  and,  therefore,  I 
need  not  make  any  further  remark  on 
it.  Fubbs  was  surprised  when  I  told 
him  the  circumstance,  and  chagrined, 
as  I  have  remarked ;  ^nd,  when  he  went 
over  to  Mrs.  Wagstaff,  he  proposed  that 
she  and  Yioletta  should  set  off  to  town 
immediately,  to  prevent  another  inter- 
view— ^for  their  trick  was  too  fiwp  pro- 
ceeded in  for  them  to  give  it  up;  and  they 
were  determined  that  the  acmd  should 
be  ^trengthqfted  by  the  inef  ting  of  t))e^ 
whole  fanUly,  and  all  concerned;  con- 
sequently, Mrs.  W.  and  Yioletta  \e{\ 
the  Hall  immediately;  and  Fubbs's story 
of  his  reception  at  the  hall  was  bII  fudge 
Sind  floss,  to  prevent  my  going  to  the  Ifall ; 
and  Mis.  fVagstaff's  letter^  delivered  tq 
me  by  the  girl,  was  written  to  prevent  an 
interview,  in  case  I  should  go  tl^ere-r-for 
they  were  both  in  the  house  when  I 
received  it. 
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The  cart  trick  was  arranged  with  M». 
Ckatt^rwelly  to  amuse  and  keep  me  from 
committing  extravagancies,  which  must 
have  tended  further  to  derange  the  plot; 
Fubbs  rightly  conjecturing  that  my  state 
of  confiision  would  be  a  sufficient  pre- 
servative against  my  seeing  through  the 
shallow  artiBce — and  that  accounted  for 
a  contrivance  so  clumsily  contrived  going 
off  so  uninterruptedly.  Fubbs  left  the 
place  two  hours  after  me  ;  my  parents 
had  been  acquainted  with  every  circum^ 
stance  by  Wclford,  whose  friendship  in 
the  afiair  I  have  premised,  and  they, 
always  anxious  that  I  should  marry  Vio- 
letta,  now  that  her  innocence  was  in- 
dubitably established — ^hurried  up  to 
the  general  rendezvous  in  London. 

On  the  TAur^day— 0*Rourke's  birth- 
day— the  generous  Irishman  said  to  me, 
"  This  day,  my  boy,  instead  of  a  brideS' 
man^  youll  be  a  bride,  as  Terence  would 
say."  Poor  Terence !  On  that  day  my 
dear  Yioletta  became  mine;  and  while  I 
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saluted  Mrs.  Arthertan,  her  husband  sa- 
luted Mrs.  Merrywhistle.  It  couldn't 
be  odd,  for  there  were  two  pairs. 

I  believe  no  reader  carries  curiosity 
beyond  an  epoch  like  this ;  and  nothing 
more  remains  to  say,  except,  that  law- 
suits, instituted  against  Sir  Lionel  and 
some  usurers,  recovered  sufficient  pro- 
perty to  set  Valentine  up  oqce  more  in 
an  eligible  farm  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Valentine  Hall,  where,  after  repuring 
it,  he  resided  with  his  sister. 

What  became  of  Sir  Lionel  is  of  no 
consequence. 

Goldworthy  married  Miss  Marleville ; 
and  I  have  never  heard  that  either 
repented. 

1  have  already  remarked  how  happily 
Welford  and  Caroline  lived — nor  did 
that  bliss  decrease,  while  their  family  in- 
creased. Artherton  and  Kathleen  were 
as  happy  as  rational  affection,  virtue, 
and  good  sense,  could  make  them ;  and 
Terence  and  Judy  had  the  pleasure  pf 
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Bursing  the  ehildren  of  *'  Katty  the  dar- 
ling." 

The  elder  branches  of  oar  circle  of 
fiiendshtp  were  rich,  good-humoured, 
and  goad — need  I  say  they  were  happy? 

It  may  be  expected  that  I  set  up  a 
spletidid  equipage  for  Yioletta,  and 
hung  her  all  round  with  jewels — ^but 
that  would  be  like  the  conclusion  of  a 
novel. 

We  married  for  love,  and  sought  for 
happiness.  I  was  rich  enough  for 
independence,  was  partner  in  a  lucra* 
tive  profession,  and  my  father's  fortune, 
which  was  genteel,  would  be  mine,  after 
he  and  my  mother  paid  that  debt,  which 
I  fervently  prayed  it  might  belong  ere  it 
were  exacted.  Not  one  of  the  parties 
have  died  since — ^and  my  father  has  be- 
come  a  perfect  ancient. 

My  Ytoletta,  a  fortune  in  herself,  de- 
served a  coronet;  but  obtained  what 
she  preferred,  competence  and  bliss. 
We  never  troubled  our  heads  about  the 
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Evelyns;  though  Lady  E.  was  obliged 
to  solicit  Maria  Smith  to  entreat  me  t^ 
give  a  vote,  for  some  property  I  pos- 
sessed in  the  county  for  which  Sir  Evelyn 
had  long  been  member,  when  his  re- 
election was  vigorously  contested.  I 
voted  for  him,  and  refused  his  invitation 
to  dinner. 

Fubbs — the  ancient  Fubbs — actually 
married  Mrs.  James,  and  left  off  his 
school ;  but  never  left  off  his  tricks  nor 
rum-toddy. 

Isn't  it  oddl 

*'  In  London,"  (said  I,  in  my  Descrip- 
tion,) "  nothing  is  odd." 


FINI?. 
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